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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


J. Sruart furnishes the following par- 
ticulars relative to Alderman Ireton and 
his family, in answer to the inquiry of 
Mr. GreGory in our Gth Volume, p. 226. 

“ Parish Register of Attenborough 
cum Bramcote, Notts. b. Johannes 
Ireton infans Germanni Ireton ar- 
migi baptizat. fuit 17° die mensis 
Octobris A° 1615.”’ 

The date of the baptism of General 
Ireton (the elder brother of Sir John) 
as given in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1788, vol. lviii. p. 295, appears to be 
incorrect. The following is an examined 
Extract from the Register Book of Bap- 
tisms for the above parish. 

‘*b. Henricus Ireton infans Germani 
Ireton, baptizat. fuit 3° die mensis 
Novembris A° 1611.’’ 

Parish Register of St. Bartholomew the 
Less, London. —‘* Bur. Jane Ireton, 
daughter of John Ireton, Alderman, and 
Easter his wife, buryed the 11th day of 
March, 1656.’ 

‘* Bur. Dorothy Ireton, daughter of 
John Ireton, Alderman of London, was 
buried the 11th of June, 1656.”" 

‘* Bur. S'. John Ireton’s Lady was bu- 
ried in y® Chancell, 1658, out of Warwick 
Lane, upon y® 7‘ of May.”’ 

‘* Bur. Esq’? Ireton’s Eldist Son buried 
July the 4t (63.)” 

“March 1689, John Ireton, Esq. was 
buryed the 16%,” 

‘“* November 1710, German Ireton of 
Grays Inn, Esq. was buryed in y® Church 
the thirteenth of this month.” 

The Protector, Oliver Cromwell, died 
in the Mayoralty of Sir John Ireton, and 
the Artillery Company were summoned 
to attend his funeral on the 23rd Nov. 
1658; Sir John also attended as Lord 
Mayor, and the Company of Clothworkers, 
of which he was a member, were in the 
procession. The painting-work for their 
standards and banners cost 164/. though 
the Worshipful Company found all the 
taffety and fringe which was used. (Bur- 
ton’s Diary, vol. ii. p.526.) Sir John 
Ireton also attended in the cavalcade when 
King Charles the Second made his public 
entry into London at his restoration, 
which was exceedingly wondered at; 
however, it did not screen him from being 
excepted out of the Act of Indemnity. 
(Noble’s Life of Cromwell, vol. i. p. 445.) 
He was knighted by Oliver Cromwell in 
1657, and after the restoration appears 
to have been styled ‘‘ John Ireton, Esq.”’ 
His town residence was in Warwick Lane, 
and he also occupied premises in Cripple- 
gate parish. 

L. S. begs to inform J. A. C. K. 
(p. 442) that the ‘ old play, in which 





the title of Akercock is given to a devil,’’ 
is ‘‘ Grim, the Collier of Croydon.’’ 

‘* Belphagor.—With all my heart, my 

Lord, I am content, 

So I may have my servant Akercock 

To wait upon me, as if he were my man.”’ 
Collier’s Old Plays, vol. xi. p. 196. 

Mr. J. W. MippLeron communicates 
the discovery, in October, 1836, at Buck- 
land Priory, near Taunton, of a blue lias 
gravestone, commemorating one of the 
sisters of that nunnery. It is 63 feet 
long by 33 broad at the head, and 24 at 
the feet, and is carved with a cross of the 
form which the heralds term flory, placed 
upon a long shaft, which runs between the 
two lines of the following inscription : 

SEOR ALIENOR DE ACTUNE GIT 
ICY DEL ALME EIT MERCI AMEN. 

R. A. begs that any of our readers will 
refer him to the best information respect- 
ing Sir Robert Clifford, who was one of 
the most important supporters of Perkin 
Warbeck. (See Sir Frederick Madden’s 
communication to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, Archeeologia, vol. xxvii. p. 159, 
&c.) If the name of this Sir Robert 
Clifford’s wife could be ascertained, it 
would probably identify a fine portrait of 
“* Robert Clifford,’’ in painted glass, of 
the time of Henry 7th, in Long Melford 
church, Suffolk. The arms of the wife 
are ‘‘ Ermine, three bars dauncettée 
Sable ;’’ and are the same as those of the 
wife of Sir Ralph Jocelyne, Knt. of the 
Bath, Lord Mayor of London 1464 and 
1476. 

The arms of Haut, of Kent, were, Or, 
a cross engrailed Gules; therefore, the 
effigy in Ightham church, which wears a 
lion rampant double-tailed Ermine, en- 
graved in Stothard’s Sepulchral Monu- 
ments, and adverted to by A. J. K. in 
Feb. 1837, p. 154, cannot be assigned to 
that family. 

As the report of Professor Duncan 
Forbes’s lecture in our last number 
was derived from a contemporary, and 
we are not aware of the whole scope 
of the Professor’s observations, we 
should scarcely feel justified in insert- 
ing the severe remarks of Mr. Brus- 
TLE; but we are fully aware that the 
theory of the identity of the ancient 
Irish with the Phcenician language has 
had many powerful supporters both before 
and since Col. Vallancey, and that some 
now living are fully able to maintain it. 

Erratum. P. 528, for ‘‘The Rev. Frede- 
rick Trevannion Bryan,’’ read only 
‘‘ Bryan.’? The Rev. Frederick Trevan- 
nion was the officiating clergyman; the 
marriage took place at Spettisbury, Dor- 
setshire. 
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GOLDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS BY PRIOR. 
4 Vols. 8vo. Murray. 


AMIDST the various hashes and stews of modern literary cookery, it is 
not unpleasing to behold some solid joint—some piéce de resistance—towering 
alone in its strength and grandeur of dimensions ; the admiration of our 
forefathers, and the envy and despair of modern emulation: in other 
words, we consider it to be some consolation in these days of penny and 
twopenny magazines, of abridgements and abstracts, of epitomes and 
manuals, infant Encyclopedias, improved accidences, and such-like 
guides, not in the royal, but republican road of literature ; amidst the 
trashy prose of the modern talented novel, and the harlot finery of the 
Annuals and Albums, to find some of the imperishable works of the great 
English classics occasionally issuing from the press—standing like so 
many goodly sea-marks above the shallow streams of our degraded litera- 
ture, and offering themselves as fixed and permanent standards of the unal- 
terable principles of good taste and sound sense. Works to which the reading 
public, the idi@rac kal aypapparo, may have the power of turning for 
sounder instruction, when the rage for the present ephemere of learning 
has passed away. They will there find a rich mine of intellectual wealth 
in almost every department of literature, that it would be difficult to 
exhaust. They will find such a fertility and copiousness of imagery and 
allusion ; such strength and solidity of reasoning—such noble elevation of 
sentiment—such deep penetration—such a sinewy and masculine vigour 
of style, and such a varied harmony of periods, as amid all the caprices of 
fashion and variation of tuste, must insure their immortality. The Uni- 
versity of Oxford has of late years nobly distinguished herself by the 
judgment and liberality, with which, through her accurate and munificent 
press, she has afforded to the public access to works of great importance, 
and of great previous price and rarity. In classical literature, the 
Suidas of Professor Gaisford, the Reliquie Sacra of Dr. Routh—a work 
of the most patient investigation and extensive learning,—with the Fasti 
Hellenici of Mr. Clinton, and the Plotinus of Professor Creuzer, will bear 
us out in our assertion. And when, in historical literature, we see the 
excellent and authentic editions of Clarendon, of Burnet, and of Strype, 
with many others in the miscellaneous walks of science and literature ; 
and works of the most valuable kind in Theology, executed, as in the case 
of Hooker, with exemplary and pious care ; we shall, notwithstanding the 
sneer of the sciolist, and the ignorant invective of the demagogue, pay her 
the honest tribute of our continued respect and affection ; and we shall 
still, with every feeling of filial pride, consider her to be now, as she was 
of old, one of the eyes of England, neither dimmed with age, nor enfeebled 
by disease ; but in her full strength, carefully watching from her elevation 
the ever-changing streams of human knowledge ; separating the specious 
from the solid, and the fleeting and transitory changes of opinion, from the 
laborious investigations and sound conclusions of an enlightened philosophy, 
and pursuing her steady and successful course of instruction, unaffected 
by the factious, the fanatic, and the malignant ; who have all joined in 
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their rabid and virulent attacks upon her,—“ Inter se convenit ursis.’’* 
Other works of a similar nature have been produced by private enterprise 
—sometimes meeting, and sometimes even anticipating a demand. Since 
the excellent edition of Jeremy Taylor, by Bishop Heber, nearly all the 
works of our old divines, those giants in Theology, have been published, 
or are in the course of publication; while the more costly and curious 
branches of early English poetry, of great value to the history of the art 
aud of language, have not been neglected by those societies whose united 
meaus have enabled them to render accessible, what lay far beyond the 
measure of private undertaking. 

To the judgment and zeal of an enlightened and enterprizing publisher, 
we are now indebted for the present complete collection of the works of 
Goldsmith ; an author, whose geuius and taste, the justness of whose 
thoughts. the elegance of whose images, and the gracefulness and amenity 
of whose style, both in poetry and prose, justly place him among the most 
successful and popular of our writers. There were,no doubt, even in his own 
time, many who excelled him in vigour of understanding, loftiness of allusion: 
imagination, copiousness of invention, extent of learning, and fertility of 
but his sweet, though small compass of natural notes; his soft and tender 
voice of complaint ; his simple and easy narrative ; his light and playful 
vein of humour, are all his own. The poetry and prose of Goldsmith are the 
genuine twin-offspring of the same mind ; both abounding in natural graces, 
heightened and improved by chaste and judicious ornaments. The character 
and mind of the writer are seen through all his works; and as long as a well 
regulated wit aud fancy, as variety of description, elegance of sentiment, 
and force of expression, can attract and instruct us, so long will the various 
works of this delightful writer be held in just esteem :—“ Alioqui sermone 
proprio et jucunditate quidam commendari potest, precipua tamen iu 
commovenda miseratione virtus.” ‘i 

The diligence of the present editor has probably left little or nothing for 
‘any future inquiry to glean ; and the result of his industry has been the re- 
covery of one or two poems, avd some reviews, chiefly of works of fancy, 
which Goldsmith wrote for the Monthly and Critical. We shall give one 
or two specimens from these pieces, which, at least, will do no dis- 
credit to his earlier fame, if they do not help to thicken the verdure of 
the laurels which are growing around his tomb. 

Verses in reply to an Invitation to dinner at Sir George Baker’s (communicated by 
Major-General Sir Henry Bunbury. V. Life, ch. xvii.) 
‘* This is a Poem.—This is a Copy of Verses.’’ 


Your mandate I got, For I could not make bold, 
You may all go to pot. While the matter was cold, 
Had your senses been right, To meddle in suds, 

You'd have sent before night ; Or to put on my duds: 

As I hope to be saved, So tell Horneck+ and Nesbitt, 
I put off being shaved ; And Baker and his bit, 





* We never read one of these attacks, whether in Reviews, or from the mouth of 
the Deputies in the present reformed senate, without recalling to our mind the words 
of a man who knew the world, had lived in the full blaze of literary and political hostility, 
and who was acquainted with the motives and the meanness of the two-tongued dema- 
gogue ; the flatterer of all that is low and base, and the calumniator of all that is noble and 
elevated :—‘‘ Quand on ne sent pas la vocation de partager la reputation des hommes 
celébres de sa nation, il n’y a rien de mieux pour se faire un nom et pour se procurer 
du pain, que de les dechirer. La malignité publique vous repond toujours du succés, 
ce succes est passager ; vous étes oublié au bout de quelques semaines; mais vous 
avez vecu pendant ce temps li.”” + Mary Horneck, Mrs. Gwynn. 
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And Kauffman beside, 

And the Jessamy bride,} 

And the rest of the crew, 

The Reynoldses, too, 

Little Comedy’s face, 

And the Captain in lace.? 

By the bye, you may tell him 
1 have something to tell hin— 
Of use, I insist, 

When he comes to enlist. 
Your Worship must know, 
That a few days ago, 

An order eame out 

For the Foot-guards, so stout, 
To wear tails in high taste, 
Twelve inches at least : 

Now I’ve got him a scale, 

To measure each tail, 
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To lengthen a short tail, 
And a long one to curtail; 
Yet how can I, when vext, 
Thus stray from my text? 
Tell each other to rue, 
Your Devonshire crew, 
For sending so late 
To one of my state. 
But ’tis Reynolds’s way, 
From Wisdom to stray, 
And Angelica’s? whim, 
To be frolic like him, 
But, alas! your good Worships, how 
could they be wiser, 
When both have been spoil’d in to-day’s 
Advertiser.’ 


Letter, in prose and verse, to Mrs. Bunbury5 


‘¢Madam,—I read your letter with all 
that allowance that critical candour could 
require; but, after all, find so much to 
object to, and so much to raise my in- 
dignation, that I cannot help giving it a 
serious answer. I am not so ignorant, 
Madam, as not to see there are many 


Greeks, built by Solon, and applied, as 
we use the word Kidderminster for cur- 
tains, from a town also of that name :— 
but this is learning you have no taste for.) 
I say, Madam, there are sarcasms in it, 
and solecisms also. But not to seem an 
illnatured critic, I’ll take leave to quote 








sarcasms contained in it, and solecisms your own words, and give you my re- 
also; (solecism isa word that comes from marks upon them as they occur. You 


the town of Soleis in Attica, among the begin as follows: 


‘I hope, my good Doctor, you soon will be here, 
And your Spring velvet coat very smart will appear, 
To open our ball the first day in the year.’ 


‘‘Pray, Madam, where did you ever ter!!! That would bea solecism indegd?. 
find the epithet ‘ good’ applied to the title and yet, to increase the inconsistence, in 
of Doctor? Had you called me learned another part of your letter you call mea 
Doctor, or grave Doctor, or noble Doctor, beau. Now, on one side or another, you 
it might be allowable, because they belong must be wrong. If I am a beau, I can 
to the profession. But not to cavil at never think of wearing a Spring velvet in 
trifles, you talk of my Spring velvet coat, Winter; and if I am not a beau, why— 
and advise me to wear it the first day of then—that explains itself. But let me go 
the year ; that is, inthe middle of Winter on to your two next stranger lines : 

—a Spring velvet in the middle of Win- 
‘ And bring with you a wig that is modish and gay, 
To dance with the girls that are making of hay.’ 





1 Catharine Horneck, afterwards Mrs. Bunbury. 
2 Ensign, afterwards General Horneck. 
3 Angelica Kauffman. 
4 The following is‘the compliment alluded to : 
“ While fair Angelica with matchless e 
Paints be care, te | form, and Stanhope’s face, 
Our hearts to beauty willing homage pay, 
We praise, ire, an our souls away. 
But when the Likeness she has done for thee, 
O Reynolds! with astonishment we see, 
Forced to submit, with all our pride, we own, 
Such strength—such harmony excelled by none, } 
And thou art rivall’d by thyself alone. 


5 Miss C. Horneck, in 1771, became Mrs, Bunbury, the wife of Harry Bunbury, 
Esq., celebrated for the powers of his pencil. An invitation from the lady in a 
rhyming and jocular strain, to spend some time with them at their seat at Barton, in 
Suffolk, brought from the Poet this reply, which is now printed for the first time. It 
was written in 1772. See Life, c. xxii. 
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The absurdity of making hay at Christ- 
mas, you yourself seem sensible of. You 
say, your sister will laugh: and so, in- 
deed, she may. The Latins have an ex- 
pression for acontemptuous sort of laugh- 
ter, Naso contemnere adunco, that is, to 
laugh with a crooked nose; she may laugh 
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most extraordinary of all extraordinary 
propositions, to take you and your sister’s 
advice in playing at Loo. The presump- 
tion of the offer raises my indignation be- 
yond the bounds of prose ; it inspires me 
at once with verse and resentment. I 
take advice—and from whom ?—You shall 


at you in the manner of the ancients if 
she thinks fit. But now I am come to the 


hear: 


‘ First let me suppose, what may shortly be true, 
The company sit, and the word to be—Loo. 
All smirking and pleasant, and big with adventure, 
And ogling the stake which is fixed for the centre. 
Round and round go the cards, while I inwardly damn 
At never once finding a visit from Pam. 
I lay down my stake, apparently cool, 
While the harpies about me all pocket the pool. 
I fret in my gizzard, yet cautious and sly, 
I wish all my friends may be bolder than I. 
Yet still they sit snug—not a creature will aim, 
By losing their money, to venture at fame. 
| Tis in vain that at niggardly caution I scold, 
| ’Tis in vain that I flatter the brave and the bold. 
All play their own way, and they think me an ass, 
‘* What does Mrs. Bunbury ??’—‘‘ I, Sir ?—I pass.” 
‘¢ Pray, what does Miss Horneck ?—take courage ; come, do!’’ 
‘* Who, I ?—let me see, Sir,—why I must pass too.”’ 
Mrs. Bunbury frets, and I fret like the Devil, 
1 To see them so cowardly, lucky, and civil. 
Yet still I sit snug, and continue to sigh on, 
Till made by my losses as brave as a lion, 
I venture at all—while my avarice regards 
The whole pool as yours—‘‘ Come, give me five cards.”’ 
‘* Well done!’’ cry the ladies,—‘‘ ah ! Doctor—that’s good : 
The pool’s very rich—ah ! the Doctor is loo’d.’’ 
Thus foil’din my courage, on all sides perplext, 
I ask for advice from the lady that’s next. 
‘¢ Pray, Ma’am, be so good as to give your advice— 
Don’t you think the best way is to venture for’t twice ?”’ 
‘* T advise,”’ cries the lady, ‘‘ to try it, 1 own— 
Ah! the Doctor is loo’d—Come, Doctor, put down.’’ 
Thus playing and playing, I still grew more eager, 
And so bold, and so bold, I’m at last a bold beggar. 
Now, ladies, I ask, if Law matters your’re skill’d in, 
Whether crimes such as yours should not come before Fielding, 
For giving advice that is not worth a straw, 
May well be call’d picking of pockets in Law: 
And picking of pockets, with which I now charge ye, 
Is by Quinto Elizabeth death without Clergy. 
What justice, when both to the Old Bailey brought, 
By the Gods, I’ll enjoy it, though ’tis but in thought. 
Both are placed at the bar with all proper decorum, 
With bunches of fennel and nosegays before ’em. 
Both cover their faces with mobs and all that, 
But the Judge bids ’em, angrily, take off their hat. 
When uncovered, a buzz of inquiry goes round : 
‘* Pray, what are their crimes ?’’—‘‘ They ’ve been pilfering found.’’ 
‘* But, pray who have they pilfer’d ?’,—** a Doctor, I hear.” 
“* What, yon solemn-faced, odd-looking man that stands near ?”’ 
‘¢ The same.’’—‘‘ What a pity—how does it surprise one | 
Two handsomer culprits I never set eyes on.’’ 
Then their friends all came round me with cringing and leering, 
To melt me to pity and soften my swearing. 
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First Sir Charles advances, with phrases well strung, 

‘* Consider, dear Doctor, the girls are but young.’’ 

‘*The younger the worse,’’ I return him again, 

“¢ It shows that their habits are all dyed in grain.’ 

‘** But then they’re so handsome—one’s bosom it grieves,”’ 
‘* What signifies handsome, when people are thieves.”’ 

‘* But where is your justice? their cases are hard :”’ 

‘* What signifies justice ?—I want the reward. 

‘* Then the parish of Edmonton offers forty pounds ;—Then the parish 
of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, offers forty pounds ;—Then the parish 
of Tyburne, from the Hog in the Pound to St. Giles’s Watch-house, 
offers forty pounds.—I shall have all that if I convict them.” 

‘* But consider their case,—it may yet be your own, 

And see how they kneel !—is your heart made of stone ?’’ 

This moves—so at last I agree to relent, 

For ten pounds in hand, and ten pounds to be spent. 


‘*T challenge you all to answer this. I tell you, you cannot. It cuts deep. But now 
for the rest of the letter ; and next but I want room ; so I believe I shall battle the 
rest out at Barton some " day next week. I don’t value you all. O. G. 


We will give as the last poetical specimen, the Quarrelling Epilogue 


to ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ intended to be spoken by Mrs. Bulkeley and 
Miss Catley. 


Enter Mrs. Bulkeley, who curtsies very low as beginning to speak. Then enters 
Miss Catley, who stands full before her and curtsies to the audience. 


Mrs. B. Hold, Ma’am, your pardon,—what ’s your business here ? 
Miss C. The Epilogue. 
Mrs. B. The Epilogue ? 


Miss C. Yes, the Epilogue, my dear. 
Mrs. B. Sure, you mistake, Ma’am: the Epilogue—J bring it. 
Miss C. Excuse me, Ma’am, the author bad me sing it. 


(Recitative.) Ye beaux and belles that form this splendid ring, 
Suspend your conversation whilst I sing. 


Mrs. B. Why, sure the girl’s beside herself! an Epilogue of singing, 
An hopeful end indeed to such a blest beginning. 
Besides, a sinner in a corner set, 
Excuse me, Ma’am, I know the etiquette. 


Miss C. What if we leave it to the house? 


Mrs. B. The house! agreed. 
Miss C. 


Mrs. B. And she whose party’s largest shall proceed. 
And, first, I hope you'll readily agree ; 
I’ve all the critics and the wits for me, 
They, I am sure, will answer my commands ; 
Ye candid, judging few, hold up your hands. 
What, no return? I find, too late, I fear, 
That modern judges seldom enter here. 

Miss C. I’m for a different set.—Old men, whose trade is 
Still to gallant and dangle with the ladies. 


(Recitative.) Who mump their passion, and who grimly smiling, 
Still thus address the fair with voice beguiling. 





Agreed! 


Air—Citillon. 
Turn, my fairest, turn, if ever 
Strephon caught thy ravish’d eye, 
Pity take on your swain so clever, 
Who, without your aid, must die. 
Yes, I shall die, hu, hu, hu, hu, 
Yes, I shall die, ho, ho, ho, ho. 
Da capo. 
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Let all the old pay homage to your merit, 

Give me the young, the gay, the men of spirit. 
Ye travell’d tribe, ye macaroni train, 

Of French friseurs and nosegays justly vain, 
Who take a trip to Paris once a year 

To dress and look like awkward Frenchmen here, 
Lend me your hand,—O fatal news to tell, 

Their hands are only lent to the Heinelle ! 


Ay, take your travellers—travellers indeed ! 

Give me my bonny Scot, that travels from the Tweed. 
Where are the Chiels ?—Ah! ah! I well discern 

The smiling looks of each bewitching bairn. 


Air— A bonny young Lad is my Jockey.”’ 
I sing to amuse you by night and by day 
And be unco merry when you are but gay. 
When you with your bagpipes are ready to play, 
My voice shall be ready to carol away. 
With Sandy, and Sawney, and Jockey, 
With Sawney, and Jarvie, and Jockey. 


Ye gamesters, who, so eager in pursuit, 

Make but of all your fortune one va toute; 

Ye jockey tribe, whose stock of words are few— 

‘*T hold the odds—done, done, with you and you;’’ 
Ye barristers—so fluent with grimace— 

‘« My Lord—your Lordship misconeeives the case ;’’ 
Doctors, who.cough and answer every misfortuner, 
‘« T wish I had been call’d in a little sooner ;’’ 
Assist my cause, with hands and voices hearty ! 
Come, end the contest here, and aid my party. 


Air—“ Ballinamony.”’ 
Ye brave Irish lads, hark! away to the crack, 
Assist me, I pray, in this woful attack ; 

For, sure I don’t wrong you—you seldom are slack, 
When the ladies are calling, to blush and hang back. 
For you’re always polite and attentive, 

Still to amuse us inventive, 
And death is your only preventive, 
Your hands and your voices for me. 


Well, Madam, what if, after all this sparring, 
We both agree like friends, to end our jarring ? 
And that our friendship may remain unbroken, 
What if we leave the Epilogue unspoken ? 
Agreed ! 
Agreed ! 

And now with late repentance, 
Un-epilogued the poet waits his sentence ; 
Condemn the stubborn fool who can’t submit, 
To thrive by flattery, tho’ he starves by wit. (Exeunt.) 


Mr. Prior has rescued several of Goldsmith's criticisms from the limbo of 
the Monthly and Critical Reviews. The most satirical and entertaining is 
that of Wilkie’s Epigoniad; a poem, which, notwithstanding the praise of 
Hume, has sunk into a depth of obscurity from which, we believe, scarcely 
a couplet has escaped. Wilkie used the expression of his “ mighty hand,” 
and “ mighty hands,” usgue ad nauseam, especially on the final rhyming 
word, Goldsmith quotes two whole pages of such lines, which, by their 
juxta-position and their number, appear doubly ridiculous; and then he 
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banters the unhappy poet “ that these are sufficient to convince the critics 
at George’s and the Bedford, that verses have hands as well as feet,’ and 
again, ‘‘our handy poet seems to have profited by this observation. 


‘ Those who write in rhyme still make 
The one verse for the other’s sake ; 
For, one for sense and one for rhyme, 
I think sufficient at a time.’ 


‘* Our handy poet (he goes on to say) seems to have profited by this observation, 
and therefore we need not wonder to see him, like a good steersman, so constantly 
keep his hand to the rudder.—What can be said (he writes) for such passages as the 
following :-— 


‘The Gods assembled met, and view from far, 
Thebes and the various combats of the war. 
From all, apart, the Paphian goddess sate, 
And pitied in her heart her favourite state. 
Decreed to perish by the Argive bands, 
Pallas’s art—Tydides’ mighty hands.’ 


“That the Gods not only assembled but met, is truly marvellous, and as truly 
piteous is the distress of poor Venus; but we are chiefly struck with the Brough- 
tonian idea of Diomedes’ mutton fists, which the author seems foud of displaying on 
most occasions. In another place, it is said this poem is a Scotch production; but 
at p. 31, we meet with the following notorious Londonism. 


———— Presumptuous youth, forbear 
To tempt the fury of my flying spear— 
That warrior there was by my javelin slain.’ 


**¢ That there,’ and ‘ this here,’ had doubtless their origin in Cheapside; but how 
they found their way down to Scotland, is a mystery which our poet is best able to 
unriddle. Elsewhere, however, our bard seems more strongly attracted towards 
the Hibernian shores; particularly where he makes Jupiter apprehensive lest fate 
should forget to be fatal, and, harlequin-like, jump down her own throat. To ex- 
plain this enigma we must give our author’s own words, for no others can do him 
equal justice. Jove’s messenger thus addresses Apollo :— 


* Ruler of light—let now thy car descend, 

So Jove commands, and Night her shade extend ; 
Else Thebes must perish, and the doom of fate 
Anticipated, have an earlier date 

Than fate decrees : for, like devouring flame, 
Tydides threatens all the Theban name,’ &c. 


‘But it is no uncommon thing for the poet to employ his celestials in a manner 
somewhat incomprehensible to mortal understandings.—P.76. War, like a brawl- 
ing brat, who cries and frets himself to sleep in his cradle, rocks itself to rest in 
much the same mood. 





‘The martial clangors cease, 
And war tumultuous lulls itself to peace.’ 


‘* But if sometimes a rumbling line chance to offend the nicer ear, it will meet with 
more frequent opportunities of ludling itself to peace by the help of many a soothing 
couplet like the following :— 


‘ In every art, my friends, you all excel, 

And each deserves the praise of shooting well. 
Here, in doubtful poise the battle hings, 

Faint is the host, and wounded half the kings.’ 


‘What country word is this ?—precisely half? If bad rhymes are to be deemed, as 
some think they are, a capital defect, our author will be capitally convicted on many 
an indictment in the court of criticism. For instance, p. 242, we have the following 
strange couplet :— 


Gent. Mac. Vou. VIII. 4C 
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* Graceful the goddess moved, and with a voice, 
Bold and superior to the vulgar noise, 
O’er all the field commands.’ 


“The badness of the rhyme in the two first lines is, however, their smallest imper- 
fection. Minerva sure will never pardon the ungraceful mention he has made of her 
goddesship’s vociferation, which, according to the idea here raised, would even si- 
lence the loudest water-nymph in the neighbourhood of Thames-strect,’’ &c. 


To the review of Home’s Tragedy of Douglas, Goldsmith evidently came, 
annoyed by the praises which it had received. He prefaces his criticism by 
some remarks on ignorant judges, and on the praise which a work of mode- 
rate pretensions is sure to receive when it succeeds indifferent ones; not from 
its own value, but by comparison with the exploded trash. After this preli- 
minary skirmish, he makes his first attack on what he deems the author’s vul- 
nerable point, and directs his arrow between the joints of Home’s harness. 


“« A mechanical exact adherence to all the rules of the drama is more the business 
of industry than genius. Theatrical lawgivers rather teach the ignorant where to 
censure, than the poet where to write. If sublimity, sentiment, and passion give 
warmth and life and expression to the whole, we can more easily dispense with the 
rules of the stagyrite ; but if langour, affectation, and the false sublime are substituted 
for these, an observance of all the precepts of the ancients will prove but a poor 
compensation. We would not willingly have applied this last observation to the per- 
formance before us ; but when a work is obtruded upon us as the consummate picture 
of perspective and the shadow of taste— 


‘ Ne quodcunque volet, poscat sibi fabula credi.’ 


Let candour allow this writer mediocrity now; his future productions may probably 
entitle him to higher praise !’’* 


He then says, that he ‘‘ could easily enter on a particular examen of the beau- 
ties or faults discoverable in the diction, sentiment, plot, and character. * * Suf- 
fice it to show, if we only add, that this tragedy’s want of moral, which should be the 
ground-work of every fable,—the unfolding a material part of the plot in soliloguy,— 
the preposterous distress of a married lady for a former husband, who had been 
dead near twenty years,—the want of incidents to raise that fluctuation of hope and 
fear which interest us in the catastrophe, are all faults we could easily pardon, did 
poetic fire, elegance, or the heightenings of pathetic distress afford adequate compen- 
sation ; but these are dealt to us with a sparing hand.’’ 


The critic then confesses that there are some dawnings of genius in the 
author, and praises his descriptions of nature and rural simplicity. Leav- 
ing off as he began, he considers “the play met with a great disadvan- 
tage at its appearance in London, from the commendation bestowed on it 
by a man of taste (Mr. Sheridan), which raised a spirit of envy ; but, after 
all, possibly that gentleman in some degree sacrificed his taste to his friend- 
ship, and the benevolence of his disposition prevailed over the rectitude 
of his judgment.” These are but sour critical crumbs to feed an author 
and a poet withal, but they were all that Johnny Home received from his 
reviewer. The best encouragement to all poets in similar misfortune, 
perhaps, is to be found in an observation of D’Alembert,—‘“‘ La plupart 
des critiques de profession ont un avantage dont ils ne s'apergoivent peut- 
étre pas eux-mémes, mais dont ils profitent comme s’ils en connaissaient 
toute l’etendue; c'est loubli auquel Jeurs decisions sont sujettes, et la 
liberté que cet oubli leur Jaisse d’approuver aujourd hui, ce qu’ils blAmaient 
hier, et de le blAmer de nouveau pour l’approuver encore.” 





* A Scotch critic bawled out in the pit after the representation of the tragedy of 
Douglas,—‘* Where’s aw your Shakespeares now, lauds ?”’ V. Crito, ii. 208. 
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BOSWELL’S LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 
(Continued from p. 346.) 


Vou. V. p. 124. “ Baxrer’s Anacreon” is a very common book in- 
deed. ; 

P. 188. “1 return the sheets (of Lord Hailes’s Annals) to which [ 
have done what mischief I could.”—These notes of Johnson on Lord 
Hailes’s Annals are in the possession of the present writer. Adam Fer- 
guson singled out Lord Hailes’s historical style for peculiar praise ; sec 
Principles of Moral Science, vol. i. p. 108. 

P. 189. “ I wrote the following tetrastic on poor Goldsmith. 


Tov rapoy ewropdias robv O)dt8apoio xovinv 
“Adpoot pi) oeuynv, Eeive, wddecor mare, 

“Oior peunrte iors, péerpov xapis, epya makaav, 
Kiaiere routny, iordpixov, dverkov.”’ 


On this epitaph we shall remark that, in the word Od:Baporo, the great 
difficulty is in lengthening the a before a single p—OdAapoo. It 
might have been written, ’Ecoopdas ripoy rév 8 QdeBéporo or rov ragor 
évaopdwy tov & ‘OABéporo coviny. Again, kévev would have been better 
than kcoviny to express the Latin cinis, and lastly, coviny cepyiy is not 
an expression appropriate to the character of Goldsmith, to which xovény 
Aéxrny or Kovdny would be more applicable. 

P. 191. “ He said there should be a new edition of Walton's Lives.” 
Perhaps it would be nearly impossible to give the variations in the text 
of the different editions of Walton; but the most important certainly 
should not be overlooked in a new edition. 

P. 195. 

Td mparov Ma@pos, rdd€ Sevrepoy eihev Epacyds, 
Td tperov ex Movoadv oréupa Mixvddos exer. 


On Micyllus, see Broukhus. ad Propertium, p. 394—*‘* T. Micyllus vir 
multorum in Literis Meritorum ; "see Saxii Onomast. Liter. ; Gyrald. Dial. 
de Poetis, p. 560; Baillet, Jugemens, t. iii. p.50,n. 1054; tom. iv. p. 78, 
n. 1294; Catal. Bibl. Buravian. t. i. vol. ii. p. 1443 ; Conrigius, Sec. 
xvi. c. v. p. 179. Vossius de Scient. Mathem. c. xviii. p. 78. Freytag 
Adp. Liter. t. iii. p. 381. Molleri Homonyse. p. 790. The work of 
Micyllus de Re Metrica is very scarce. The Greek epigram probably al- 
ludes to him as a poet. 

P. 206. “I read Wasse’s Greek trochaics to Bentley; they appear 
inelegant and made with difliculty.” These verses occur in No. VI. p. 9, 
of the Bibliotheca Literaria ; they are most pedantic and prosaic, to say 
nothing of their barbarisms, as— 


"ANN’ 6 BevrAwoio vos péyas, kai ayxwovoeraros. 


Wasse, however, was a good scholar as far as prose was concerned. Dr. 
Jebb was the conductor of the Bibliotheca Literaria. Wasse contributed 
many pieces, as several others did, and, at last, knocked it up by sending 
two long pieces, which had not variety enough to please the capricious 
taste of the world, viz. the Life of Justinian, which took up two whole 
numbers, and was not finished then.—V. Nichols’s Anecd. of Bowyer, p. 
636. Pearce, Wasse, Jebb, Wotton, Jortin, and others were contribu- 
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tors. Johnson's conjecture of evoroxoy for évroxoy appears to be right, 
and is supported by the Latin line,— 


‘¢ Judicis argutum potius colit acer acumen 
Plus divinandi militat arte labor.’’ 


We shall now humbly endeavour to supply what the Boswell commenta- 
tors have omitted, and show on what reasons Johnson called these tro- 
chaics of Wasse inelegant ; but if we are wrong in any point, we shall be 
happy if Mr. Croker will correct us, and we shall “ kiss the rod.” 


V. 1. No attention is paid to the pause at the end of the second di- 
meter. See vy. 1, 9, 16, 22,39, 42, 46. This rule has been contested 
by Hermann, but Porson has destroyed the only exception to its univer- 
sality. See note on Philoctet. v. 1598. 

V. 2. The augment is neglected here and in v. 7, 11, 17, 22. 

V. 5. ’Auroé ot. Here are two faults,—oi is never used in trochaics, 
nor could auré be a trochee before a vowel. The same error is in vy. 
34 and 45. 

V. 6. &evre is admissible only in hexameters. 

V. 7. vixos. This word is repeated in y. 19, but it is a barbarism. 

V. 8. potvov. This Ionism is found only once in Sophocles. 

V.10. xatydenrec., The a in cacva cannot remain short before 2, nor 
before ox in v. 15. 

Enrec év. This hiatus is repeated in v. 31, 40, 45, and is inad- 





missible. 

V. 11. vevopera for vevonpéva is too Ionic. 

V. 15. oxapparwy, an error for ccwppdror. 

V. 16. aé0a. This is Ionic. It should be Ga. 

V. 24. xpoixddeace. The doubled oo is Ionic. It ought rather to be 
wpovkadéorro. 

V. 25. Toos. The 7 is long only in Homer, and ina fragment of Se- 
phocles. 


,’ ‘ > a > ~ > - 
Epoi yevorro dapos icdy ovpava. 


V. 27. } and in v. 28 dy. This use of és for éos seems too Homeric. 

V. 33. vopigear. This is too Jonic. 

V. 36. ékXeAjgoros. This is a barbarism. It should be éZe:Aj@oros. 

V. 37. avépwy for avdpwr, too Homeric. 

V. 38. zodddr. Tonic, found in Sophocles’s Antigone, but corrected by 
Porson into pador. 

V. 47. ws dv ec y' ‘O pare os GX os. The ds in ‘Opareos could not be 
lengthened by cesura except in hexameters. 

V. 50. xéy is too Homeric. 


The fact is, that the laws of Greek metre were but imperfectly known, 
till the bright and piercing sun of Bentley's sagacity threw its rays of light 
on the subject. 


P. 211. ** At Conway we took a short survey of the castle, which af- 
forded us nothing new. It is larger than that of Beaumaris, and less than 
that of Carnarvon.” In such few and careless words has Dr. Johnson 
dismissed the mention of two most remarkable castles, Carnarvon and 
Conway. They were built about 4. p. 1282; they were intended for dif- 
ferent purposes, and designed by different architects. Carnarvon was pre- 
pared as the palace of the capital of North Wales, perhaps of the whole 
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kingdom. Conway, admirably selected as for a fortress, was recom- 
mended by the superior beauties of the landscape around, as a pleasant 
residence. The points in which these two castles differ, as well as agree, 
deserve notice. In both is the ecclesiastical style of the day mixed with 
the military. Those who would build houses in imitation of castles, or 
who would convert real old castles into houses, would do well to study 
Conway. On this subject consult “ Principles of Design in Architecture, 
8vo. 1809,” written by a man of learning. 

P. 212. “ Odes to Obscurity and Oblivion, they are Colman's best 
things.”’ These celebrated mock lyrics always appeared to us excessively 
dull. Colman told Dr. Joseph Warton—“ that he repented of the at- 
tempt.” A stanza in the original edition of Beattie’s Minstrel was sup- 
pressed, from a fear of its being supposed to allude to Gray :— 


‘* Fret not thyself, thou man of modern song, 
Nor violate the plaster of thine hair ; 
Nor to that dainty coat do aught of wrong ; 
Else how may’st thou to Cesar’s hall repair, 
For sure no damaged coat may enter there.’’ &c. 


P. 276. “I wonder that they should be insensible to his (Jolmson’s) 
energy of diction, to his splendour of images, and comprehension of thought.” 
This is hardly correct enough to be satisfactory as an eulogy. Johnson 
may be distinguished for energetic diction, and perhaps comprehension of 
thought: but surely he is not remarkable above other writers for splendour 
of images, and most inferior indeed to Milton (in his prose writings). 
Jeremy Taylor, or Lord Bacon. On this head, compare the Rambler to 
Bacon's Essays, or to Sir Thomas Browne. 

P. 289. “I mentioned Addison’s having borrowed many of his classical 
remarks from Leandro Alberti. Mr. Beauclerk said, ‘ It was alleged that 
he had borrowed also from another Italian author.’’’ We find ourselves 
forestalled by a learned clerk (Mr. Markland) in giving the passage from 
Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, which we had marked as p. 389, instead of 
351;—but perhaps we used different editions. Now for a few scattered no- 
tices. 1. This accusation by Lord Chesterfield is supported by Mr. Gifford. 
See his Juvenal, Part ii. p. 103. “The writer must have placed con- 
siderable reliance on the paucity of foreign books in this country when he 
ventured to set his name to a work, of which he had purloined the whole of 
the materials.’ —2. Tickell translated the passages from the Latin poets in 
Addison's Voyage to Italy. —3. Addison appears to have been a great reader 
of the Ana; see D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, i. p. 566.—4.See Dr. 
Young's character of Addison in his Conjectures on Original Composition, 
Vol. v. p. 128—134.—5. On the Latin Epitaph on Addison, see Dr. Parr’s 
Correspondence, Vol. ii. p. 360.—6. On Addison's Essay on the Christian 
Religion, see Gibbon’s Roman History, Vol. v. p. 92: ‘ His superficial 
tract owes its credit to his name, his style, and the interested applause of 
our clergy.” 

P. 325. Mr. Markland doubts as to what cause to attribute Johnson's 
disparagement of Gray's Letters ; and hints that it may be owing to the 
poet's frigid commendation of Johnson's Prologue. ‘To the truth of this sup- 
position we do not agree ; and think that the difference of taste is sufficient 
to account for it. Sir James Mackintosh considers Gray’s Letters to be an 
imitation of Madame de Sevigné's, with a more collegiate air ; and Cowper 
(see Mr. Southey’s last volume) thinks Gray’s Jater letters worth little. 
We need look no deeper ; and we should not attribute to feelings of spleen 
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and dislike what was owing to a simple want of relish for their classical 
beauties and their graceful humour: but Johnson, in his literary judgments, 
was often capricious and humorous, and often inconsistent, and sometimes 
sophistical. Sir Walter Scott considers Horace Walpole “as certainly 
the best letter-writer in the English language.” See his Biographical 
Notices, art. Walpole. We think Lady W. Montagu among the very first. 

P. 328. “ Mr. Langton was an enthusiast about Greek.’’ C. He was by 
no means a correct or finished Greek scholar ; nor secure from the danger 
of making a false quantity. We heard this from a contemporary of his, 
of first-rate eminence in Greek literature. Some Greek compositions of 
his are given, we think, in the Classical Journal. 

P. 338. “ Alexander Boswell.’’ He was, as Mr. Croker justly says, a 
clever, spirited, and amiable gentleman : see an interesting account of bim 
in Mr. Lockhart’s fifth volume of the Life of Scott. We used to meet him 
at the chambers of his brother James, who introduced him to us ‘as his 
printer,’—in allusion to his brother’s press at Auchinleck. His talents 
were superior to his younger brother's ; but neither of them had anything 
like learning ; nor was James, who was as good-tempered and honourable 
as man could be, either deep, or correct, in his own peculiar branch of 
study, old poetry. His Shakspeare is a sad proof of his indolence. 

fol. VI. p. 7. “ At Choisi: the Sinking-table. (It was invented by 
Louis XV. during the favour of Madame de Barri. C.)"’ Who would not 
quote the charming lines of Mr. Rogers on this subject ? 


** Nor boast, O Choisy! seat of soft delight, 
The secret charm of thy voluptuous night. 
Vain is the blaze of wealth, the pomp of power ; 
Lo! here attendant on the shadowy hour, 
Thy closet supper—served by hands unseen, 
Sheds, like an evening star, its ray serene, 
To hail our coming. Not a step profane 
Dares, with rude sound, the cheerful rite restrain : 
And while the frugal banquet glows reveal’d, 
Pure, and unbought, the natives of the field ; 
While blushing fruits through scatter’d leaves invite, 
Still clad in bloom and veil’d in azure light ; 
With wine as rich in years as Horace sings, 
With water clear as his own fountain flings ; 
The shifting side-board plays its humble part, 
Beyond the triumphs of a Loriot’s art.’’ 


At the petits soupés of Choisy were first introduced those admirable pieces 
of mechanism, afterwards carried to perfection by Loriot, the confidante, 
and the servante; a table and a side-board, which descended and rose 
again covered with viands and wines: and thus the most luxurious Court 
in Europe, after all its boasted refinements, was glad to return at last, 
by this singular contrivance, to the quiet and privacy of humble life. Vie 
Privée de Louis XV. tom. ii. p. 43, note. 

P. 10. “ At Fontainbleau. Psintings in fresco by a great master, worn 
out.” By Primaticcio; Les couleurs sont mangés par le soleil. 

P. 28. Did Mr. Croker never read Mrs. Barbauld’s Poems, when he 
described her as a person ‘‘ who married Mr. Barbauld, and published Easy 
Lessons for Children >?” Long after his and our notes on Boswell are suc- 
ceeded by those of later critics, her beautiful poetry and just criticism 
will be read with delight. Sir W. Scott says, “ Mrs. Barbauld, a name 
long dear to elegant literature.” V. Life of Richardson. 
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P. 29. “ Dr. Burney having remarked that Mr. Garrick was beginning 
to look old, Johnson said, ‘ Why, Sir, you are not to wonder at that; no 
man’s face has had more wear and tear.” It is said that Garrick’s face 
was quite worn out before he left the stage, from what is here called its 
wear and tear; and it is known, that much enamel, or paint, was used to 
fillup the wrinkles made conjointly by the two muses. Some one said to 
Macklin—* Mr. Macklin, the lines—I mean to say, the cordage of your 
face,” &c. 

P. 102. “ He (Seward) was an ingenious and literary man ; had published 
an edition of Beaumont and Fletcher,” &c. A wretched edition, by a 
most ignorant editor ; succeeded by one as bad, and as presumptuous. 

P. 123. “He had been in company with Omai, a native of the South- 
sea islands,” &c. Adam Ferguson (in his Principles of Moral and Political 
Science, Vol. i. p. 273) says, “I once turned up the pages of a book to 
Omai, the native of Otaheite, who was lately in England, and he appeared 
to be so much distressed, that I repented I had done so. ‘To the mere illite- 
rate savage, the multiplied pages of a book with all its individual type, 
marks, and characters, form a mass of inextricable confusion and perplexity, 
from which he turns away with disgust and horror.” 

P. 148. “ We talked of Flatman’s Poems.’’—On Flatman, see Ellis’s 
Specimens, vol. iii. p. 383 ; Granger's Biog. History, vol. iv. p. 118; 
Aubrey’s Miscell. p. 125 ; Nichols’s Select Poems, vol. iv. p. 272 ; Long- 
man's Bibl. Anglo-Poet. p. 241 ; Godwin’s Life of Philips, p. 113. A 
portrait of Flatman is at Knowle. Vide Wood's Ath. Ox. ii. p. 825. 
Flatman was a painter, poet, and pleader, to which the following epigram 
from Oldys’s MSS. alludes :— ° 


** Should Flatman for his client strain the laws, 
The painter gives some colour to the cause. 
Should critics censure what the poet writ, 
The pleader quits him at the bar of Wit.’’ 


A curious copy of verses to Flatman, by Dr. Walter Pope, inserted in the 
first edition, is omitted in all the subsequent. Flatman was the author of 
Montelieu’s Almanack, and a contributor to the little volume called Naps 
on Parnassus, 1658. We possess his portrait of himself. His Poems have 
gone through four editions, at least, 1674, 1676, 1682, 1686. In 
Hacket’s Epitaphs, vol. ii. p. 31, is one on Flatman’s son. 

P. 151. “ Lord Lyttelton’s History.”"—Wilkes, in his Letters, vol. iii. 
p- 150, writes :—‘‘ 1 hear from London that Lord Lyttelton has received 
from Sandby and Dodsley 3000/. for his History, which is in two small 
quartos.”” See Hallam’s Middle Ages, iii. p. 41, on Lord Lyttelton’s inge- 
nuity in arguing on our Parliamentary Constitution ; and see Walpole’s 
Noble Authors, p. 539, and Supplement to the Historic Doubts, p. 196. 
Those who wanted to disparage Lord Lyttelton, said, as I have read in 
print, that Bishop Lyttelton wrote the history under his brother's name. 
The most curious relic of Lord Lyttelton’s literature existing, is a copy of 
Thomson's Seasons, altered extensively by him, at Thomson's request, and 
intended for publication. An extraordinary instance of Thomson’s con- 
fidence in his lordship’s poetical taste, and of his careless indifference to 
his own reputation. We have seen this volume, in which the Seasons are 
altered throughout, and the Hymn totally erased. 

P. 158. The best dissertation on the ca@apors raOnpuarwy of Aristotle’s 
Poetics, was written by the late Thomas Taylor, in the Classical Journal ; 
and which, he says, received the high praise of Dr. Copleston. 
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P. 156. Mr. Croker says, ‘ Dr. Harwood is more advantageously known 
by his work on the Classics.” His work on the Classics is simply a Cata- 
logue of Authors and Editions : very imperfect at first ; and now, from 
improved editions, of little or no use. Harwood says he read all the edi- 
tions he mentioned. Dr. Dibdin, who followed him in another wretched] 
imperfect work of the same kind, assuredly never read one. “ If the blind 
lead the blind ——"’ The proverb is somewhat musty. 

P. 172. “ Chatterton’s MSS.” It is wonderful how these clumsy fabri- 
cations could ever have imposed on any one, especially on Mr. ‘Tyrwhitt. 
Some of them are now in the British Museum, and would not deceive the 
merest tyro in antiquities. 

P. 196. “ Difficile est proprié communia dicere.” If you select a sub- 
ject that has been treated of before, (as the Homeric subjects, and charac- 
ters used by the Greek tragedians,) you have a guide to conduct you with 
consistency and propriety through it, in the older poets, and in the gene- 
rally established circumstances of the fable ; but if you take a new or 
common subject, that is, common because unappropriated by any before, 
it is difficult to treat this with propriety and elegance, as you have no 
example or guide to conduct or assist you. ‘This is the interpretation 
which we presume to think to be correct. It may not be known to the 
Boswell commentators, that there is a book of considerable size written on 
these lines, which is very scarce. The copy we possess was bought at 
Dr. Gosset’s sale. Vincentii Gaudii apud Neapolitanos Professoris. 
Laybach, 1760, pp. 333. See an account of the author, in Saxii Onom. 
Lit. vol. vii. p. 132 ; Heuman Conspectus Liter. p. 500. 

P. 203. Sir Joshua Reynolds’s dinners, as we know from one of the 
guests, the late Mr. C. Long, were the very reverse of being elegant or 
good ; and no doubt Mr. Courtenay’s description is correct. 

P. 218. “ Continued the work on Granger’s plan.” This the Rev. 
Mark Noble did, but with inferior correctness and elegance. Sir William 
Musgrave suggested Granger’s work, and supplied many materials, and 
engraved the head of Granger prefixed. See Beloe’s Anecdotes, vol. i. p. 
191. Granger died in an apoplectic fit at the communion table, April 15, 
1776; see Annual Register, for the following lines :— 

‘* More happy end what saint e’er knew, 
To whom like mercy shown? 


His Saviour's death in rapturous view, 
And unperceived his own.’’ 


We shall now only add to this paper, that the following portrait, in a 
fictitious tale in Cumberland’s Observer, vol. i. p. 166, seems intended for 
Dr. Johnson :— 


‘“¢ T answered, and turned away to a circle of people who had collected themselves 
round a plain, but venerable old man, and were very attentive tu his discourse. He 
spoke with great energy and in most chosen language. Nobody yet attempted to in- 
terrupt him, and his words rolled not with the shallow impetuosity of a torrent, but 
deeply and fluently, like the copious torrent of the Nile. He took up the topic of 
religion in his course, and though palsy shook his head, he looked so terrible 
in Christian armour, and dealt his strokes with so much force and judgment, 
that Infidelity, in the person of several petty skirmishers, sneaked away from before 
him. One little fellow, however, had wriggled his chair nearer and nearer to 
him, and kept baying at him whilst he was speaking, perpetually crying out—‘ Give 
me leave to observe—not to interrupt you, Sir—that is extremely well, but in answer 
to what you say.’ All this had been going on without any attention or stop on the 
part of the speaker, whose eyes never once lighted on the company, till the little 
fellow growing out of all patience, walked boldly up to him, and catching hold of a 
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button, somewhere above the waistband of his breeches, with a sudden twitch checked 
the moving spring of his discourses, and much to my regret brought it to a full stop. 
The philosopher looked about for the insect that annoyed him, and having at last 
eyed him, as it were, askance, demanded what it was provoked him to impatience. 


‘ Have I said anything, good Sir, that you do not comprehend ?’ 
he, ‘ I perfectly well comprehend every word you have been saying.’ 


‘No, no,’ replied 
* Do you so, 


Sir?’ said the philosopher, ‘then I heartily ask pardon of the company for misem- 
ploying their time so egregiously,’—and stalked away without waiting for an answer.”’ 





St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury, 
Mr. Ursan, May 12. 

AS I see that you sometimes insert 
Inventories of the Goods and Chattels 
which formerly belonged to different 
Churches, I send you the following, 
if you feel disposed to rescue from 
oblivion the fading contents of an old 
(and I may say) curious manuscript, 
employed for its last office as a cover- 
ing of an ancient book of accounts, 
containing a Schedule of the Goods of 
the Parish Church of St. Dunstan, near 
Canterbury ; as set forth in an instru- 
ment, dated Ist May a.p. 1500, and 
made between Master Clement Hard- 
yng, Vicar, Master John Roper, with 
others of the Parishioners, and the 
Wardens of that Church, then having 
the custody of those goods. 1 remain, 
Mr. Urban, yours, &c. V. S. D. 

‘* A worke off copper and gyltt, w* iiij 
angells off ivorye, and yn the mydds a 
berall’,! wt dyvers releks off sayntts. 

Another worke off coper, and a image 
off coper and gyltt, wt a berall’ yn the 
fott; theryn beyng dyvers releks off sayntts. 

A purs off red sylke, w' dyvers releks 
off sayntts. A pax? off sylver and gyltt, 
wt a pece of the holy crosse there yn, 
wey’ng iiij unc’s di. 

The best chalys, sylv' and gyltt, wey- 
yng xxi unc’s, off the gyfte off Harry Boll’ 

ij cruetts, off sylv', weyyng x unc’s di. 
off the gyfte off S* John Ocborn. 

ij other chalys, off sylver and gylt, wey- 
yng xxxiij uncs. 

A box off ivorye, bownd w' silv". 

A angell, off bornde* golde, wt a ston off 
berall bownd yn sylv'. 

The best crosse, off laten® and gylte, 
wt the fott and a staffe gyltte, off the gyfte 
off John Phyipott. 

A baner® clothe off our Ladye, to the 

‘ same crosse, off the gefte off Als the wyff 
off Ric. Wells. 





' A precious stone, of a greenish cast, 
called a beryl. 

2 An image, given to be kissed, when 
the congregation went to the offering. 

3 One half. 4 Burnished. 

5 A kind of alloyed metal. 

6 Wood. 


Gent. Mae. Vou. VIII. 





The seconde crosse, wt a image off coper 
and gylte, w' a crosse off tre perteynyng 
ther to, and a clothether to, callyd a baner. 

A old crosse off coper. 

A pax borde, off latyn, wt Marye and 
John, off the gyfte off John Bedyll. 

A crucyfyx, for a pax borde, off coper 
and gyltt. 

A pix? off latyn, wt a lytyll pece off 
sylv' theryn, for to howsyll wt, and a 
sudary® to the same. 

A basyn, off latyn, for the offeryng. 

A basen, off laten, for crystynyng. 

iiij candellstyks, off latyn, for the hye 
auter.® 

ij grete candellstyks, off latyn, off the 
geft off John Phylpott, for mortuarys.'® 

A grete candellstyk, off latyn, for mor- 
tuarys. 

iii) candellstyks, off yren, for mortuarys. 

A stope,!! off latyn, wt a styke off latyn 
to y® same. 

“ij sencers,!2 off latyn. 

A culver,'3 off latyn, to ber frank-and- 
cense yn. 

A stope, off lede, for the holy watt 
atte the churche dore. 

A braunche, off yron, for vij tapers, and 
a lytyll candylistyk, of latyn, w' iij feet. 

A panne off yron, to ber cols theryn. 

A princypall mass boke. 

A antyffener '4 off the geft off Thoms 
Att-Well, and the paryshe togyder. 

ij other masboks, j new bownde. 

A masboke, prynt as good. 

An old antyffener. 

A manewell,!5 goode. 

A manewell, febyll. 

A ordinall,!® goode, off the gefte of S™ 
Wylly’m Wyggs, sum tyme vicare of thys 
churche. 

A marteralage,’7 and a sawter,'® off the 
gefte off John Rollyng. 





7 A box for the consecrated host. 

8 A napkin, or small piece of linen. 

9 High altar. 10 Funerals. 

11 A stoup, or vessel for holy water. 

12 Perfuming or incense pans. 

13 An incense box. 

14 Antiphoner, a book in which anthems 
are noted. ; 

15 A manual, or small book of prayer. 

16 A book of religious ceremonies. 

17 A book of —_— 
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A prymier,'? notyd, off the gyft off St 
Clement Smythe. 

Another prymier, notyd. 

Another prymier, w' chappters and 
colects w'yn thys same, off the gyfte off 
John Hendome. 

A boke off expownacions, and asequens?? 
boke, notyd. 

ij legens,*! a grett and small, febyll. 

ij old sawcers, on off the geft off Marga- 
rett Bocker, anda other off the gyftof John 
Belshere, the elder, wt waffys yn the pand. 

ij old awntyffeners, febyll. 

jij processinars,®* ij goode and one fe- 
byll ;_ the best of the geft off St John Elys. 

A lytyll auntyffener, notyd. 

iij newe queers?’ off the story off Seynt 
Donston, and ij olde queers off thys same. 

A queer off the story off Seynt Thomas, 
and the Dedycacion, and Saint Mathy the 
Apostell, and Saynt Katteryn. 

A queer off Corpus Xi. and Saint Anne. 

ij queers off the story off Saint Anne. 

A old queer off the story off Corpus Xi. 
w' the legent, febyll. 

A queer off the respons off y* Trinite, 
and awntems off our Lady, notyd. 

A queer off y® zelekks of Seint Anne, 
and the legent of Benit Hewe. 

ij quayers, one off the story off Corpus 
Xi. and halhoywyn. 

A quayer off the legent off Seynt Thomas 
the Apostyll, and the legent off Cristmas. 

A grayll,?* of the gefte of Mast" Harry 
Loveryke. 

Another grayll, off the gefte off Sr. 
Wyllyam Fordmell. 

ij new legents, one off the sainctor, 
another off the tempurale, off the geite of: 
the paryshe, and off the mony off the 
shafte.25 

The best vestment, off blewe clothe off 
tyssowe, that ys a say, a coppe,”6 a chose- 
byll,?? ij tonecls,2° iij awbs?9 wt the 





18 A psalter, or book of Psalms. 

19 Primier, or Popish prayer book. 

20 A book of responses. 

21 A book, called the Golden Legend, 
containing the lives of the Saints. 

2 A book of responses, sung at proces- 
sions. 3 Quire. 

24 A book, comprising the gradual part 
of the mass, sung between the Epistle and 
the Gospel. 

25 Money in the hands of wardens, for 
the use of the church. 

36 Cope, a priest’s vestment, clasped, 
and hanging from the shoulders to the 
heels. 

37 Chasuble, another kind of cope, worn 
at mass. 

% Tunicle, a vestment worn by the 
deacon and sub-deacon over the alb. 

29 Aub, or alb, a surplice, under the 


paramits,>° iij amys,*! ij tonecls, iij pha- 
nonns,?? ij woueae” off blew clothe of 
tyssew, off the geft off John Philpott. 

The ijd vestment, of grey sylke, y* ys 
to say, a coppe, a chosebyll, ij tonecls,— 
iij awbs wt the paramits, iij amys, ij 
tonecls,.—iij phanonnas, a vestment w* 
cokks,*4 off the gefte of my Lord Byshop 
Kempe, wt awbe and paramits. 

A vestment off red velvett, wt awbe and 
paramits. 

A vestment, callyd Seynt Edmond’s 
vestment, wt awbe and paramits. 

A vestment, off gren, for sonndays, wt 
awbe and paramits. 

A vestment, off red sylke, wt awbe and 
paramits. 

A vestment, off blew worstede. 

A whyte vestment, off fustyan, wt awbe 
and paramits for lent. 

ij awbs for chyldryn, wt ij amys, iiij 
surplyces, ij goode, ij febell. 

iij rocketts® for men. 

A frontlett®® off whyte, off clothe off 
golde, for the hy Awter. 

A rode frontell, off saten w' rosys. 

A frontell, off blew, wt harts off golde. 

A frontell off dragons off golde. 

A frontell off egylls off golde. 

A howslyng tewell, off dyaper, wt blew 
melyngs atte the end, goode. 

A howslyng tewell, hempyll. 

A littel tewell, off dyaper, and one 
playne. 

ij awter clothys, off the gyfite of Amys 
Grey to Saynt Ann’s Awter and to Saynt 
John’s Awter. 

A frontell, off whytt, to Saynt Ann’s 
Awter. 

A frontell, off red velvett, for Saynt 
John’s Awter. 

ij small tewells fur the lavatoreys. 

A clothe for weddyng. 

v auter clothys, febyll. 

xi corporas casis and x corporasses. 

A clothe, staynyd, off the resurreccion, 
for the sepulc". 

A clothe, staynyd, for the puryficacion 
off women. 





vestment, used by the priest in divine ser- 
vice. 

30 Parements, facings to the sleeves of 
the priest. 

3! Amice, alinenthrown over the priest’s 
shoulders. 

32 Fannel, an ornament, like a scarf, 
worn about the priest’s left arm. 

33 Purses, wherein the priest put the 
linen, on which he deposited the host and 
chalice. 

34 Perhaps garbs, i. e. wheatsheafs, the 
armorial bearing of the Kempes. 

35 A lawn garment, gathered at the 
wrist, resembling a surplice. 

36 A facing. 
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A staynyd clothe, to kepe the ymage off 
our Ladye. 

ij staynyd clothys, off yelewe, wt a 
ymage of Saint Anne, for Saynt Annys 
awter, off the geft off the brothers and 
sisters. 

iiij curteyns for the sayd auter, staynyd 
wt angels. 

A staynyd clothe for the rode lofte, off 
the gefte off Jonne Belser and Avelyn 
Bollyng. 

A clothe, staynyd, for to haung unde: 
the rode of pyte.37 

viij baner stavys, staynyd rede, off the 
gefte off Robert Tonge. 

A baner staff, payntyd yalowe. 

viij banor clothys, longgythe to the 
stavys. 

A pynyon% off Saint Donston. 

A garment for the roode off pyte, off 
Cypres, off the geft off Margery Roper.®9 

A garment off velvett, off the geft off 
Ric. Denyes and Kateryn Barton. 

A kercher® for our Lady. 

A chapplett,#! a powdryd cap for hyr 
sonne, off the geft of Margery Roper. 

A clothe for the quer,42 for tyme of lent. 

A sudary, off whytt sylke, for mor- 
tuarys, w' a case coveryd w* blew sylk, wt 
a crucifix off Mary and John, for y' same 
sudary. 

A nothyr sudary of whytt sylk; con- 
tyneyng ij — and a qrt* long. 

ij superaltarys. 

ix cusshyns, of sylke. 

iij chests, for to kepe y* sayd stuff. 

A carpett, off the geft of John Rollyng. 

A dobyll crosse, off coper, w' dyvers 
stonys. 

A canope, for to ber on Corpus Xi. day, 
off the geft off the brotheryn off John’s. 

A pekkyd candylstyck, nosled. 

A red pell, febyll. 

A pece off green carceryk, for the crys- 
matory. 

A crysmatory, 43 off tyn. 

A vestment, for Saint Nicholas tyme,44 
w' crosyar and myter. 





37 Rood of Pity; a figure of the Virgin 
lamenting over the body of Christ upon 
the cross. 

38 Supposed to be a relick: but qu. 
pennon ? 

39 The family well known from their 
connection with Sir Thomas More. 

40 Handkerchief. 


#1 A string of beads. 42 Choir. 


43 A vessel wherein the chrism, a mix- 
ture of oil and balsam, consecrated by the 
bishop on Easter eve, was kept for the 
ensuing year, to be used in baptisms, 
confirmations, extreme unctions, &c. 

44 For the Boy Bishop, on St. Nicho- 
las’s day. 
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A coverlett for a 

ij bells for mo: 

A lity] bell, to ber to for the Sacrament, 

A lantern. 

A banor clothe, off blak, wt dragons off 
sylv', off the geft off Ric Amys. 

A basyn, off latin, off the geft off Jonne 
Drewry. 

Another basyn, wt ewyer, off the geft 
off Denys Chesman. 

ij porteres,45 off the gefte off Syr Ryc. 
Long; on notyd, and anothyr febyll. 

j olde masse booke, feble. 

j breviatt ordynall,46 wt masses and 
dyryges therin, feble. 

j booke of the sequens, notyd, feeble. 

jqweyre, de no’i’e Jh’u, the visitac’on 
and transfigurac’on, noted, w‘oute legent. 

jstremer, of rede bokeram, wt a dragon 
of Saynt George therin, and a rode baner 
staff ’longyng thereto. 

iiij litell laton bellis, for Corpus Xp’i 
cloth. 

j crosse clothe, of white, wt swhannes 
off goulde. 

j ymage of our Lady therin, of the gyfte 
of Alyce Wellys. 

Of the same Alyces gyfte ij pryncypall 
aulter clothes, steyned, and ij curtenys 
apperteynyng therto; the grownde therof 
rede damaske worke. 

xxxiij newer lenteyn clothes; j w* cur- 
teyns for the aulters and imagies of dyvers 
pyctories of the passion of Cryste ; of the 
gyfte of the saide Alyce. 

A new cope, of blewe welffet, adornyd 
w' bellis and angells, bought wt money of 
the bequeste of Sir John Jerman, iiij.€. 
and wt the money that came of the pyx, 
that was solde for the sume of x#. vjs. 
viijd.; It’m xxs. of the bequest of Julian 
Moton. 

A lytel clothe, and a greater, to the 
heyge auter. 

Ano' little clothe, of the same, to Seynthe 
Anne’s awter, of the gefte of (the name 
illegible). 

A vestment of welwet, of the gefte of 
Mast' Stephyn, Chauntry Preste. 

An olde towelle, of dyaper. 

A pillow of velv', of the gefte of Isa- 
belle Coboyte. 

vij awter clothes, of dyaper, and iij 
playne clothes, good. 

A littil awter clothe, wroughte w' nedill 
werke. 

ij cushyns for rectores cori. (?) 





45 Portois, or porthose, a pocket bre- 
viary of prayers. 
46 A book, containing the services. 
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ENCAUSTIC TILES AT MALMSBURY ABBEY. 
(With a Plate.) 


Mr. Ursan, At the same place was found a tile 

AS a native and an inhabitant of with the arms of Despencer, similar 
Malmsbury, 1 have always been proud to those in the plate, with the ad- 
of the venerable ruin that adorns the dition of three leaves at each of the 
town. I never pass it, and that I do lower corners underneath the shield. 
almost daily, without its exciting in The discovery of these relics re- 
my mind the highest admiration of its minded me of the fine remains of 
wonderful, I had almost said, surpass- similar pavements which still exist in 
img sublimity and grandeur. Long some lower apartments of the abbey 
has the Western fragment been dese- house, now used as dairies; and t 
crated with every thing that was vile have accordingly had drawings made 
and execrable: 1 am happy, however, ‘for you of some of the finest. 1 am 
now to say, that the stables, hovels, glad of the present opportunity of 
pigstyes, &c. have been removed, and doing this, as most of them are con- 
the interior of the western doorway is siderably worn, and, though the 
now seen in all its ruined grandeur. patterns remain, the white earth with 
Cleared from the accumulated filth which they were inlaid has generally 
and rubbish of ages, the ground has been removed, by their constantly re- 
been made level with what was once peated washings. 
the original floor of the nave and They are certainly some of the most 
side aisles. In accomplishing this, elegant monastic pavements that have 
the workmen at the west end of the been preserved. The age of the lower 
north aisle came upon part of anen- portion, the tiles of which are 54inches 
caustic pavement. Among the frag- square, is probably not far different 
ments were two which formed por- from that of those already described. 
tions of a circle, containing a black- The upper piece, consisting of nine 
letter inscription. On one of them tiles, each 63 inches square, is about 
are clearly the words Inte bd'ne (see fifty years earlier. The initials W. 
the Plate) : the words on the other are C. placed on either side the shield of 
legible ; but on both tiles is a shield the griffin, are those of Walter Camme, 
containing the letters R. A. interlaced; who was Abbat from 1360 to 1396. 
and at one corner the letter M.* There Yours, &c. B.C. T. 
can be no doubt that the latter stands 


for the name of the abbey, and the for- Correspondent for enabling us to publish 


mer for Robertus Abbas, signifying these beautiful Pavements ; and we think 
Robert de Pershore, who was Abbat that the recommendations of Mr. Donald- 


from 1424 to 1434. son (see our Review in p. 395) for the re- 


*,* We feel much indebted to this 





* The design of these tiles corresponds with that of a perfect pattern of four 
engraved in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1819, vol. Lxxx1x. ii. 577. from the church 
of Stone in Worcestershire. The text round this set, when rightly arranged (for they 
are not so in the engraving), reads as follows: Adiuua nog deug galutarig n’r te 
‘ppter gforiam no’is tu: One fibera nog. At the corners are the initials ¥i and € ; 
and within the circle are the four following shields: 1. A chevron between ten crosses 
patée, Berkeley ; 2. A heart pierced with three nails, and in base seven gouts of blood, 
hetween two figures, perhaps intended for the hammer and pincers, emblems of our 
Lord’s Passion; 3. On a chief two mullets, St. John; 4. A saltire between two 
mullets in chief and base points and the letters rg in fess. Towards the discovery 
of the parties intended to be commemorated by these arms and initials, a reference to 
Nash’s Worcestershire has supplied only the information that there was in the church 
of Stone, a chantry to which James Lord Berkeley presented as patron in 1435, and 
we may therefore be satisfied that the statement was correct that the tiles were in 
Stone church. It may be added, that the pavement in Gloucester Cathedral is full of 
black-letter texts ; but in the engraving in Carter’s ‘‘ Ancient Sculpture and Painting’? 
they are not made out, nor have they been copied in the published descriptions, of 
=. -- Rudge’s History of Gloucester is full of blunders as regards the heraldic 
shields. it. 
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vival of ornaments of this nature in our 
English architecture, could not have been 
more effectually seconded. Respecting 
Encaustic Pavements, see Gent. Mag. 
Oct. 1833, p. 302; July 1834, p. 41; 
also in August 1833, anaccountof a kiln for 
their manufacture found at Malvern. The 
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finest specimens we know to be engraved, 
will be seen in Carter’s Ancient Sculpture 
and Painting, Fowler’s Facsimile Draw- 
ings of Roman Pavements, Painted Glass, 
&c. and Lysons’s Gloucestershire An- 
tiquities. Edit. 





ON ROMAN NUMERALS. 


Mr. Ursan, Dorchester, Oct. 10. 

YOUR ingenious correspondent 
P. A. N. has anticipated a subject— 
the Roman Numerals—on which I had 
already thrown together a few ideas, 
and which, if you will allow me, I 
will still offer you. 

The number fen is the basis of nu- 
meration among all nations, as we 
find that the names of the cardinal 
numbers were formed on the decimal 


system in all languages, ‘before the 
Arabic or decimal mode of writing 
numbers were known; the names of 
the numbers up to ten being simple 
and distinct words, while the names 
of those beyond that base, at least up 
to one hundred, or the square of the 
base, are compound words, made up 
from the name of ten and of another 
number, by which it is increased or 
multiplied. Thus, in English,— 


Fifteen is compounded of five and ten 


German—Funfzehn 
Greek—Aexarrevre 
Latin—Quindecim 

Welsh—pumtheg os 


and so in Arabic, Persian, Hindoosta- 
nee, Hebrew, and other languages. 

Now, when the base ¢en is taken 
ten times, it makes another, one hun- 
dred, for which there is in most lan- 
guages a simple name; ten times this 
second base, make the Greek myriad ; 
and ten times that the number which 
we call a million, from the Ftalian mil- 
lione: the augmentive shape of mil or 
mille, a thousand; meaning literally a 
great thousand. 

The ancient abacus was constructed 
on the decimal scale ; and was in truth 
the Arabic mode of setting down and 
calculating numbers ; only with beads 
instead of characters. 

Finding, therefore, that all nations 
take ten as a numerical base, both in 
their languages and calculations, we 
naturally wish to know the cause of 
it; and this is readily found, as shown 
by history, etymology, and actual fact, 
in the use of the fingers in counting. 
In Herodotus, Erato, B. 6, C. 63, we 
find Ariston,—when told, as he sat in 
council, that a son was born to him,— 
reckoniny up the months he had been 
married on his fingers, ém Saxrihov 
oupBadXdcopevos tous pnvas; and Lar- 
cher, in his note on this passage, says, 
“all calculations were made by the 
ancients with the assistance of their 
fingers only. This cannot be doubted, 


”? 
”? 


>”? 


funf »  zehn 
TWevTe »  Oexa 
quinque ,, decem 


pum » deg 


after the frequent mention made of it 
by various authors,”’ and adds, that all 
numbers up to 100—though I should 
rather think from 10 to 100, or the 
second decimal base—were calculated 
on the left hand; that the 100* began 
on the right hand; and the 200* 
though I should say the 1000, or 
next decimal base,—returned to the 
left. He also quotes two verses from 
Juvenal’s 10 Satire, v. 248, in which 
he says of a centenarian— 


Felix nimirum, qui tot per seecula mortem 
Distulit, atque suos jam dextrd computat 
annos ; 


and shows that finger-reckoning sub- 
sisted in the time of St. Augustine, by 
a passage from his work De civitate 
Dei, B. 18, C. 53, in which he tells 
us that He who has said, “It is not 
yours to know the times which the 
Father has put into his own power,” 
resolvit digitos, loosens the fingers of 
all who would make calculations about 
it. The word resolvit showing that 
when the fingers were used in calcu- 
lation, they were bent or put into par- 
ticular positions; and | have read 
somewhere, I believe in the book of 
one of our northern voyagers, that an 
Esquimaux, in trying to reckon or 
communicate to the English a number 
which was beyond the numerical 
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power of his hand, had recourse to 
his toes ; to which evidence I would 
now add the observations of your cor- 
respondent, that ‘‘untutored savages 
count the number ten with their four 
fingers, and then cross them with the 
thumb to denote the number five,” and 
that the savage counts ten with the 
union of the two hands. 

The decimal bases—units, tens, hun- 
dreds, and so on, are called in Arith- 
metic digits; from digiti, the fingers ; 
meaning that they are the fingers 
taken as the first, second, or third 
numerical base; and in German we 
find zehen for ten, and zehen for the 
toes ; and the Greek words dex-a (ten) 
and 8ax-rvAoz (the fingers) seem to be 
derived from the same root. 

’ Now, without insisting on my the- 
ory in opposition to the ingenious one 
of your correspondent, I would sim- 
ply observe that all the Roman nu- 
merals might have been derived from 
the positions of the hands in calcula- 
tion. One, two, three, or four fingers ; 
and thence one, two, three, or four 
lines might mean as many units. A 
hand would count five, either in units, 
tens, hundreds, or some other decimal 
base, with the thumb at an acute an- 
gle to the forefinger, as in figure V, 





it forms a V, and might mean 5 units ; 
with the thumb at right angles to the 
forefinger, as in fig. L, it forms an L, 
and might count a hand of tens or 
50; with the thumb straight, and the 
fingers bent round over it, (a position 
in which I had not room to put it in,) 
it would make a D, and might go for 
a band of hundreds, or 500. Two 
hands would count ten in units, tens, 
or otherwise. In the position shown 


in fig. L, they would be a square C, 
or E, and might go for ten tens, ora 
hundred ; and with the thumbs toge- 
ther, as in fig. M, they would repre- 
sent an M, and count ten hundreds, or 
a thousand. 
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As to the letters C and M, nothing 
is more rational than to infer, as your 
correspondent has done, that, as they 
are the initials of centum and mille, 
they were chosen to represent those 
numbers; but this may be also the 
reason why those letters were formed 
by the hands for counting a hundred, 
and a thousand. 

It is rather singular that, as the 
Arabians write numbers as we do 
with the digits, or decimal bases, in- 
creasing in value from the right hand 
to the left, and read in that direc- 
tion, while we take the opposite one, 
the figures stand right for their read- 
ing as they do for ours; for in Ara- 
bic the smaller numbers precede the 
greater,—as our rustics say, dree an’ 
thirty, for thirty-three. 

Cipher, the name of the 0 in our 
arithmetic, is the Arabic adjective si- 
frun, or, without the tanvin, sifr ; void, 
containing nothing. 

Many writers attribute the inven- . 
tion of the decimal notation to the 
Arabians, and some to the Indians. 
The latter use the Arabic characters 
with the Arabic alphabet; but they 
have a set of numerical characters of 
their own whieh they use in decimal 
notation with the Nagari or Indian 
alphabet. Several of the Nagari cha- 
racters are somewhat like some of the 
Arabic ones; but, if the former are 
as old as the Nagari alphabet, it is 
not likely they were derived from the 
latter. W. Barnes. 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 8. 


THE portentous mistake in quoting 
Scripture, made by a Canon of St. 
Paul’s, and pointed out in the Quar- 
terly Review (cxvii. p. 269*), re- 
minds me of one or two similar ones 
which I have met with in my reading, 
and which may keep the facetious 
Canon incountenance. The author of 
the Apologie de St. Evremont, 1696, 
12mo, says, ‘‘ que Caton lut Sénéque de 
l’Immortalité de |’Ame, avant que de se 
tuer.”” And, what is more remarkable, 
in p. 222 of the same treatise, ‘‘ Video 
meliora, dit S. Paul, proboque, dete- 
riora sequor.”’ 

The Baron de la Hontan, in his 
book, Ses Voyages, vol. 1, letter 1, 
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says, that “‘ St. Paul cria & l’approche 
de Malte, yqv dpa, ynv dpa.” 

Oliv. Oexmelin, in his History of 
the Buccaneers, says, that in a violent 
tempest he met with, he learnt the 
truth of St. Paul’s words—‘“ Pour 
apprendre a prier Dieu, il faut aller 
sur mer.” 

Francis Blondel, in his History of 
the Roman Calendar, part 1, chap. iv. 
p- 10, says, “‘ The ancient Christians 
substituted the Feast of the Holy Vir- 
gin, whom the ancient prophets have so 
often calledmore beautiful than the Moon, 
in the placeofthe New Moon,”’&c. And 
Flacourt, in his Account of Madagas- 
car, p. 2, c. 66, p. 359, speaking of 
a vessel which he had built, says, ‘‘ I 
gave her the name of the Holy Virgin, 
because I put her figure on the poop, 
in order that, as by the position of the 
stars we govern our course at sea, so 
she, who in the sacred Scriptures is 
called the Morning Star, might serve 
us as guide in our course.” 

One more, also from a French 
author. The author of the ‘‘ Journal 
d’un Voyage fait aux Indes Orientales,” 
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Rouen, tome ii. p. 326, 1721, after 
having mentioned a surprising fact he 
saw, adds, ‘‘ ‘ Fides ex auditu, certi- 
tudo ex visu,’ dit l’Evangile. Je suis 
dans le cas. Je |’ai vu, par conse- 
quent, je suis convaincu qu’il est vrai.” 
Tome i. p. 139. ‘* Je me convainquis 
moi-méme que Jesus Christ a donné 
de l’homme la peinture la plus frap- 
pante lorsqu’il dit—Vz Soli ——.” 
To these strange misquotations may 
be added, that the great Salmasius, that 
prodigy of erudition, in one of his 
works has mentioned, Jesus Christ 
was born at Jerusalem ! ! 


Yours, &c. J. M. 





* The passage in the unfortunate Ser- 
mon to the Queen is,—‘‘ I of course can 
only expect to see the beginning of such 
a splendid period ; but when I do see it, 
I shall exclaim with the Psalmist—‘ Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion.’’’ It is said that the same learned 
dignitary of the church asked a friend 
lately, whether it was Luther or Calvin 
who burnt Servetus ! ! 





Tue Piterims’ Srones, LLANFIHANGEL-ABER-CowIN, CARMARTHENSHIRE. 


Mr. Ursan, 

ABOUT two miles south-west of 
the village of St. Clear’s (St. Clare), 
in Carmarthenshire, in a peninsula 
formed by the rivers Tave and Cowin, 
is seated the Church of Llanfihangel- 
Aber-Cowin, which, conformably with 
the significant mode of Welsh appella- 
tions, imports the Church of the Arch- 
angel at the embouchure of the Cowin. 
This little edifice is on a gentle rise 
from the marsh, which skirts the left 
bank of the Tave, the more important 
of the two rivers named. The passing 
stranger is constantly informed, by 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, 
of the Pilgrims’ Tombs, which are to 
be seen in the churchyard of Llanfi- 
hangel. He is told that certain holy 
palmers wandered thither in poverty 
and distress, and, about to perish for 





want, slew each other; the last sur- 
vivor burying himself in one of the 
graves which they had prepared, and 
pulling the stone over, in the act of 
expiring, left it ill adjusted, in an 
oblique position. They add that the 
tomb No. 1, of the subjoined sketch, 
is that of a mason, the stone being 
perforated with a hole; that No. 2, 
which is distinguished by a lattice- 
like ornament, is the memorial of a 
glazier; that No. 3, from the cord- 
like mouldings which it bears, desig- 
nates a rope-maker. Whether more 
credit is due to these appropriations, 
than to the story of the Pilgrim’s deaths 
may be reasonably doubted.* On the 
first view which I had of these rude 
sculptures, I thought they might pos- 
sibly be the tombs of certain indivi- 
duals who assumed the cross in these 





* The sanctity of the pilgrims, they say, keeps the peninsula of Llanfihangel 


parish free from serpents, toads, or venomous reptiles. 
their tomb-stones are neglected and overgrown by weeds, &c. 


nately now the case. 
relatives. 


The exception is when 
This is unfortu- 


The Welsh pay great attention to the graves of departed 
Within a little coffin-shaped parterre, formed of stones, kept carefully 





white washed, they plant odoriferous shrubs, or decorate the sacred spot on the Sab- 
bath morning with newly gathered fiowers. 
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parts, when, in 1188, Baldwin Arch- 
bishopofCanterbury proceeded through 
Wales, exciting the people to repair in 
person, or contribute in purse, to the 
crusade. He was certainly in the im- 
mediate vicinity, as appears from his 
faithful chronicler and attendant Ge- 
rald de Barry, commonly known as 
Giraldus Cambrensis. ‘‘ On our jour- 
ney from Camardyn,” says the monk, 
“* to the Cistercian monastery of Alba 
Domus, the archbishop was informed 
of the murder of a young Welshman, 
who was devoutly hastening to meet 
him, when turning out of the road he 
ordered the corpse to be covered with 
the cloak of his almoner, and with a 
pious supplication commended the soul 
of the murdered youth to heaven. 
Twelve archers of the adjacent Castle 
of St. Clare,* who had assassinated 
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the young man, were on the following 
day signed with the cross at Alba 
Domus, as a punishment for their 
crime.”+ But, however certain it may 
be that the sculptures under considera- 
tion are adorned with a cross similar 
to that adopted by the crusaders, l 
can hardly refer them to so early a 
period as the crusade of the twelfth 
century. In the absence of any dis- 
tinctions which might be drawn from 
costume, the head and foot stones, placed 
as with the grave hills of the present 
day, seem to connect them with later 
times. I do not remember to have 
seen it anywhere suggested of how 
early a date the usual mode of thus 
distinguishing the mansions of the 
departed may be. The present exam- 


ples may draw the attention of anti- 
quaries to the subject. 








to have originally belonged to each 
other. No. 2, is formed of three 
pieces, exclusive of the head and foot 


No. 1. The superincumbent stone is 
formed of two pieces, very irregularly 
cut and placed: they scarcely appear 


* Girald. Camb. by Sir R. C. Hoare, vol. i. p. 176. ; 

+ The green mound of the keep of this castle, and its earthen outworks, remain 
at this day. It is called Bank o’Baily—the Hill of the Ward or Ballium. Alba 
Domus, was the famous Ty Gwyn, the residence of Howel Ddha, the great Cam- 
brian legislator ; the place where Whitland Abbey afterwards was erected, about 
1086. Some columns, architectural fragments, I imagine, of the abbey church, 
which was the burial-place of the princes of South Wales, were discovered at Whit- 


land this summer. 
3 
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stones; the hatched pattern which 
decorates the lower portion is,] believe, 
altogether ornamental. No. 3, also of 
two pieces formed like a coffin-lid, a 
dos d’dne; a cross adorns the head 
stone, the foot-stone is shaped like a 
volute of the lonic order. The cord- 
like mouldings will be observed on this 
stone. It is possible that a serpent 
may be intended by the scroll on the 
foot-stone. But this is very doubtful, 
for the trampling on or bruising the 
serpent, represented in tombs of the 
middle age, is peculiarly a distinction 
of ecclesiastical persons. The superin- 
cumbent stones are of considerable 
thickness, about four inches each, but 
they do not appear to be coffin lids. 
They occupy in length of ground about 
six feet. They are placed side by side, 
near an old yew tree on the south of the 
church; two similar memorials, one 
coffin shaped, and the other bearing a 
head, cross, &c. lie a few yards further 
to the south. The only part of the tra- 
ditions in relation to these tombs, 
which appears to be worthy of any 
consideration is, that they represent 
pilgrims ; for pilgrimage to Rome was, 
in the superstitious zra, always a most 
popular enterprise with the Welsh; 
and if this could not be conveniently 
made, they substituted two devout 
progresses to the shrine of St. David. 
Yet none of the appendages of pilgrims 
appear on the stones, and the crossed 
arms, although a very peculiar posi- 
tion, is perhaps solely indicative of 
their Christian profession. We know 
that the custom of representing por- 
tions of figures, as the head and feet 
on coffin lids, obtained in the four- 
teenth century (see tomb of Sir Wm. 
de Stanton, in Stothard’s Monumental 
Effigies); and atthe very earliest allow- 
ance I should not be inclined to think 
these carvings precede that date, while 
indeed, keeping within the limits of 
the Romish period, they may be 
much later.* I cordially invite the 
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Opinion of some one of your intelli- 
gent readers on the subject. They are 
the work of some rustic mason, I con- 
ceive, who imagined, perhaps, that he 
had achieved considerable excellence 
in his art. 


Yours, &c. A. J. K. 








Mr. Ursan, Carrickfergus, Nov. 6. 

IN your Magazine for Aug. 1834, 
p- 150, at the end of a communication 
of mine, you expressed a wish that I 
should give you some account of the 
Foreign Birds that migrate to Ireland, 
and also of such Birds as are now 
rare. The result of my inquiries on 
this subject I now forward to you for 
insertion. 

In a popular Irish publication which 
appeared upwards of forty years ago, 
it was observed that ‘‘if the whole 
that has been written, since the days 
of Cambrensis, was collected, it would 
exhibit a more imperfect view of the 
Natural History of Ireland, than is to 
be found of Otaheite or Kemschatka.’”’ 
Though, since the period when this 
was written, several surveys of coun- 
ties, districts, parishes, and histories 
of cities and towns have been pub- 
lished, very little has been added to 
our knowledge of the Natural History 
of the kingdom. Ornithology has of 
course shared in the common neglect. 
Of the number of species of the feathered 
tribes which remain with us at all 
seasons, or occasionally visit our 
shores, little is known, so that our 
information on this subject seems 
destined to continue limited to occa- 
sional notices in the public papers, or 
the shreds and patches which appear 
in Penny Magazines. 

Though my opportunities have been 
rather limited for making discoveries 
in the science of Natural History, I 
shall nevertheless endeavour by a few 
brief notes to add my mite of infurma- 
tion to the common stock. With a 
few exceptions, which are noticed in 





pe 


however to observe, that in Jones’s History of Brecon, vol. ii. pl. vi. p. 104, is 


a view of a stone un which are engraved a cross, interlacing cord-work, a hatched orna- 


ment, and a figure resembling in rudeness of style those at Llanfihangel. 


It is, I 


think, a British sepulchral pillar coeval with the Saxon period of our history. The 
head and foot stones and coffin-lids described by the late Rev. T. Kerrich, as 
found on the site of Cambridge Castle, are of the same character and period. The 
gravestones at Hexham, noticed by J.G. N. in your last, shew that one of the pre- 
sent modes of distinguishing graves was of considerable antiquity. The circular 
arches on the stones represented by J. G. N. appear fully to authorize this conclusion. 


Gent. Maa. Vot. VIII. 
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their proper places, my observations 
relate to birds seen in the counties of 
Down and Antrim, including visitors, 
those which have been introduced into 
the country, have become extinct, or 
which are now rare. Their proper 
names are according to the Linnean 
arrangement. 

Sea-eagle (falco - ossifragus).. A 
pair of these birds breed at Fair-Head, 
and of late years a pair also built their 
nest in the cliffs on the north side of 
the vale of Glenarriff, near Cushindall. 

Goshawk (palumbarius); breeds in 
the sea cliffs called the Gabbons, 
Island-Magee, and sometimes in the 
precipices of the Knockogh hill, Car- 
rickfergus. 

Rough - legged falcon (lagopus) ; 
very rare. One was shot about three 
years ago in the vicinity of Belfast. 

Moor buzzard (acruginosus) ; rare. 
About 24 years ago a pair of these 
birds built their nest on the ground, 
among heath, in the parish of Carrick- 
fergus ; but, the male bird being shot, 
and their young destroyed, none have 
been observed in those parts since that 
period. 

Honey buzzard (apivorus); rare. 
In October 1833, one was killed in the 
vicinity of Belfast. 

Kite (milvus). Tradition says that 
Kites were formerly rather common 
in the county of Antrim, but none 
have been observed for many years. 

Stork (ardea ciconia). In May 
1826, one was shot near Carrickfergus, 
which is the only one, so far as we 
have heard of, that has been seen in 
the north of Ireland. 

Night heron (nycticorax); very rare. 
About three years ago one was killed 
near the city of Armagh. 

Bittern (sfellaris); rare. Until a 
few years ago this bird was found in 
the Gerry bog, parish of Ballymony, 
where it was called the Bog-bull, or 
Moss-bull, from its great and singular 
noise made in the breeding season. It 
is still found in the bogs of the parish 
of Rasharkin, where it is called the 
Bonan ; and it is also heard at times 
in bogs near Downpatrick, where one 
was killed lately. 

Crane (grus cinerea). Smith, in his 
History of Waterford, mentions that 
several of these birds visited that 
county in the severe winter of 1739-40. 
We do not learn that they have been 
seen in Ireland since that time. 


Wild swan (anas cygnus). . Some- 
times seen flying southward in flocks 
in severe winters. A few years ago 
several were shot in Larne lough; 
their upper parts were of an ash colour. 

Wild goose (anser). Often seen 
flying southward in severe snowy wea- 
ther. 

Brent goose (barnicla) ; commonly 
arrive in Belfast and Larne loughs, 
about the middle of October, and begin 
to retire northward about the 20th of 
April, and are usually all gone by the 
beginning of May. Until within the 
last eight years myriads of those fowls 
resorted annually to Belfast lough, but 
comparatively few arrive at present. 
Several causes have been assigned for 
this remarkable decrease, the chief of 
which appear to have been the great 
increase in the number of fowlers by 
whom they wereassailed, who with long 
wide guns, carrying double charges, 
scarcely by day or night gave them 
time to feed. 

Goosander (mergus merganser) ; very 
rare. One of these birds was shot 
near Lough Neagh, in the severe winter 
of 1813-14. 

Snowy owl (strix myclea); very 
rare. A solitary individual of this 
species was shot on the banks of 
Lough Beg, near Toome, in the winter 
of 1834. 

Hoopoo (upupa epops) ; very rare. 
We have only heard of three of these 
birds being seen in the north of Ireland, 
one of which was shot at Carrickfer- 
gus in September 1809, and another 
near Bannbridge in 1834. 

Kingsfisher (alcedo ispidac) ; very 
rare. This beautiful bird has not been 
seen in those parts except during severe 
snow storms, when it appears near 
the estuaries of rivers. It is said to 
build its nest on the banks of our 
mountain rivulets, but we have been 
unable to discover the truth of this 
statement. 

Crossbill (loxia curvirostra) ; several 
flocks of these birds have been at 
different times seen on the eastern bank 
of Lough Neagh, and at Warrings- 
town, county of Down. In July 1811, 
a large flock was seen in a fir-planting 
near Carrickfergus. 

Crossbill (falcirostra) ; very rare. 
The only one observed was shot a few 
years ago near Belfast. 

Rock ousel (turdus torquatus). Fre- 
quently met with during summer in 
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the district called the Glynns, county 
of Antrim, where it is called the Rock- 
Blackbird. It is very rarely seen in 
any other part of the county. 

Rose ousel (roseus) ; very rare. 
One was lately killed near Donagha- 
dee. It is the only one that we have 
heard of being seen in those parts, 
and is but rarely seen in Britain. 

Jay (corvus glandarius). ‘This bird, 
now rare, was formerly common; but 
it being said to injure young trees, by 
a statute 17th George 2, grand juries 
were empowered to offer 3d. for the 
head of each jay, which reward soon 
had the effect of thinning their num- 
ber. 

Magpie (pica); common. Fynes 
Moryson, who wrote a short account 
of Ireland about 1602, says we have 
‘‘no chattering pie ;” and Smith, in 
his history of Cork, says the Magpie 
was not known in Ireland 70 years 
before the time in which he wrote, 
about 1746. Tradition says, that they 
were driven over to this country from 
England during a storm! In Iceland 
there is a tradition that the Magpie 
was originally imported into that 
country by the English out of spite! 
See Hooker’s Tour in 1809. 

Chough, or red-legged jackdaw (gra- 
culus); frequent several parts of the 
rocky coast of the counties of Down 
and Antrim, where they breed. These 
birds were probably introduced into 
the kingdom at a remote period, as 
their name in the Irish language signi- 
fies a Spanish Jackdaw. 

Raven (corax) ; ratherrare. A pair 
of these birds breed in the precipices 
of the Knockogh hill, Carrickfergus ; 
they are very bold during the breeding 
season. 

Grey crow (cornix); rather rare; 
believed to breed in the country. 

Wild turkey, or turkey-pheasant 
(phasianus gallipavonis). So late as 
1750, the park of Belvoir near Beliast, 
and Portmore on the eastern bank of 
Lough Neagh, were stocked with these 
birds, but they have been long extinct 
in both places. The common pheasant 
(colchicus) is still found in several 
gentlemen’s parks. 

Ruff (tringa pugnax); very rare. 
They were first introduced into this 
kingdom in 1768, but they never be- 
came numerous. A few have been 
observed on the eastern bank of Lough 
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Neagh, and one was shot lately in the 
vicinity of Belfast. 

Moorfowl, or moorcock (éefrao fe- 
trix); rather rare, the increase of 
population having, within memory, 
driven them from many of their former 
haunts. 

Nightingale (sylvia luscinia) ; very 
rare. In June 183], one of these 
birds was heard singing occasionally for 
several weeks in the wooded demesne 
of Finnybrogue, near Downpatrick. 

Redstart (phenicurus); rare. Fre- 
quents moors, glens, and other solitary 
places where it is seen during summer, 
making a nest among clumps of peat 
or stones. 

Quail (perdix coturnix) ; rather com- 
mon during summer. Is said to mi- 
grate late in autumn, and to return in 
May. We have known them shot in 
December, and have heard them call- 
ing in a clover field on the 24th of 
March. 

Woodcock (scolopaz rusticola). Usu- 
ally begin to arrive about the middle 
of October, though some have been 
killed in September, and even early in 
August. ‘They begin to retire in 
March, yet several have been shot in 
April, and even in May. Some idea 
of the number which arrive may be 
formed from the following fact. In 
Nov. 1835, nineteen of these birds 
were flushed from one small planting 
about one mile from the sea. 

Whimbrel (phocopus); rare. One 
was lately shot on the shore near Bel- 
fast. 

Snipe-sabine’s (sabini). Only two of 
these birds are recorded to have been 
seen in Ireland : the first of which was 
shot in the Queen’s county in August 
1822, and the other was killed in the 
neighbourhood of Belfast, and is pre- 
served in its Museum. 

Spotted redshank (fefanus); very 
rare. 

Water hen (fulica chloropus) ; rare. 

Water rail (rallus aquaticus) ; rather 
rare. 

Stormy petrel (procellaria pelagica) ; 
frequently seen in the summer months 
near the Giant’s Causeway. 

Bustard (otis tarda), and the Cock 
of the Wood (éetrao urogallus), are 
mentioned by Smith in his History of 
the county Cork, as being found in 
that county. They have, however, been 
long extinct in Ireland ; the latter since 
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about 1770. In a list of the birds of 
Ireland by Dr. Patrick Browne, pub- 
lished in June 1774, these two last 
birds are noticed as being still found 
in this kingdom ; but we have many 
reasons for supposing that they were 
extinct before that year. 
Yours, &c. M. 








Mr. Ursan, Nov. 9. 

IN a letter from Robert Cecil, after- 
wards Earl of Salisbury, to his father, 
written while he was attached to Lord 
Derby’s mission to Flanders in 1587, 
he speaks of an order of Nuns, “to 
whom it is lawful upon preferment in 
marriage, to leave their private life, 
and further it is permitted them, so 
that in the morning they be attired 
like nuns, in the afternoon to go like 
other gentlewomen.” In his letter 
(which is in the State Paper office), 
Cecil gives a name to this order, but 
the word is illegible. Can any of your 
correspondents supply the word, or 
give any information as to this liberal 
institution ? 


With many thanks to J. R. who, 
in your August number (p. 254), an- 
swers two queries of mine, I beg to 
inform him that Compton Castle is in 
Devonshire, in the parish of Marl- 
don, near Torbay. I am afraid that 
the west countrymen, especially those 
residing on the northern coast of Corn- 
wall, are still, or werea very few years 
ago, habitually guilty, not only of 
plundering wrecks, but of alluring 
vessels into danger. 

In vol. 35 of the Harleian MSS, in 
the Museum, is the entry of a letter 
with this title: ‘Sir Robert Cecil’s 
Letter to Squire, servant to the Earl 
of Essex, after his coming out of Ire- 
land, being in the Queen’s displeasure, 
a®. 1600.”” The whole volume is in 
the same handwriting, and I think 
that all the contents relate in some 
way to Ireland; but I know nothing 
further of the history of the book. In 
the letter this passage occurs: “If 
he will believe Philantia, and seek 
most his own happiness, he must not 
of them embrace all kinds,” &c. Can 
your intelligent correspondent explain 
this word Philantia? 1 doubt the au- 
thenticity of the letter. It is not such 
as Ceci] would write to Essex at any 


time, and least of all in 1600, when 
the two statesmen were much at va- 
riance, and vain endeavours were made 
to reconcile them. And I know of no 
Squire connected with Essex but one, 
who was hanged in 1598. The letter 
will soon be published at length; but, 
perhaps, the reading of J. R. may en- 
able him to throw some previous light 
upon it. Can he tell me what is, or 
was, Alegar ? In the list of Monopo- 
lies, (Townshend’s Historical Collec- 
tions, p. 245) delivered by Secretary 
Cecil to the Commons in 1601, there 
is a patent to Richard Drake for Aqua- 
composita, Aqua-vite, Vinegar, and 
Alegar.* Historicus. 
{* Sour ale. See Johnson’s Dict. Edit.] 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 18. 

- I SEND you a sketch of a piece of 
sculptured stone that yet bears colours 
and gilding; by which the architects 
or artists of the middle ages em- 
bellished both their religious and civil 
edifices. It was met with in a wall 
of rubble work in St. Sepulchre’s 
Church, on part of it being removed 
for carrying up a chimney which was 
very recently made; and it is probable 
that, on the reparation of the church 
after the great Fire in 1666, which 
was begun under Sir C. Wren, this, 
among other stones and materials, was 
used for building it. 
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On the members of the stone, which 
is Riegate (about | ft. 6 in. by 8 in.), 
a is a dark red, 6 is gilded, c coloured 
vermilion ; the flowers in the hollow 
dare raised about an inch from the 
ground, which is a bright blue, but on 
on being rubbed came off like powder ; 
vermilion is perceptible where the 
gold is worn away ; the bead e is also 
gilded. The painting was no doubt 
done in distemper, as it cannot with- 
stand the least friction. Its state of 
preservation was owing to its having 
been excluded from light, &c. 

Yours, &c. Freperick Lusu. 
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Temple, Nov. 3. 
Mr. Ursan, 

AS you have had the goodness to 
insert the extract I sent you from the 
MS. minutes of the Privy Council, 
concerning the ‘‘ Marquis Ludowick 
Gonzaga,” perhaps you will not re- 
fuse a place in your columns to the 
following, taken from the same source. 

‘‘ Grenewich, the xx‘ of March (1545- 
6.) ’'res were addressed to the Lord Graye 
of Wilton, That whereas by his l’res ad- 
dressed by the berer to the Counsell, it 
was signified that Villeneuf wold not de- 
clare his mynde according to his p’swasion 
to any other then vnto the said berer, 
(which in regarde of the rome wherein he 
is, semed to the counsell a thing very 
vnmete for his practyse.) The counsell 
thought good aswell for that respect as 
also considering that Ardre was now re- 
victuelled, the gretest com’oditie of his 
s’uiee (service) towards the K’s Mat, 
was by that meanes frustrated, To signifie 
to the said Lorde Graye, no further to 
pr’c'de (proceed) in thintelligence w' 
him, oneles he could be content to treate 
wt suche others vpon the Flemishe pale, 
as the same had before assigned.’’ 

Who was this Villeneuf? Was he 
one of the French generals, who medi- 
tated a piece of treachery? The Coun- 
cil seemed to have been afraid of his 
acting insincerely with them, as they 
refuse to treat with him through his 
own private messenger. They appear 
to have been tampering with him, in 
order to get Ardres put in a fit state 
of defence, which, once accomplished, 
they cared no longer to keep terms 
with him. 

Or was this Villeneuf one of the 
Emperor’s generals? Perhaps some 
of your correspondents may be able to 
answer these queries. 

Yours, &c. B.D. Tes 
JoxkEs NoT ORIGINAL. 

A Lapy who had sent a manuscript 
poem to Dr. Johnson for his opinion, 
the worth of which was not so great 
as she imagined, told him, ‘‘ that she 
had many more irons in the fire.” 
“Then (says the Doctor), Madam, 
I advise you to put your poem along 
with your irons.”’ Now, in turning 
over the leaves of the ‘‘ Nain Jaune” 
(the Yellow Dwarf), I found this very 
story in a Frensh dress: ‘“‘ J’ai ec- 
tendu hier un mot assez plaisant. M. 
N——, que le Ciel a donné du malheu- 
reux talent d’écrire, sans penser, tous 
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les mois, un volume, consultait en ma 
presénce le trés franc et trés malin P. 
sur un ouvrage nouveau dont-il menace 
le public—* Parlez-moi franchement,’ 
lui disait-il, ‘car si cela ne vaut rien, 
j'ai d'autres fers au feu.’—‘ Dans ce 
cas,’ lui repondit P. ‘je vous conseille 
de metire votre manuscrit od vous avez 
mis vos fers.’ ”’ 

A few weeks ago, I heard a late 
instance of the Rev. Mr. Sydney 
Smith’s wit. He went over in the 
last summer to Brussells for a fortnight, 
and wrote home to a friend in England 
to write to him at Calais to inform 
him what constitutional changes had 
taken place in his absence, and what King 
was now on the Throne—a neat and 
humorous reproof of the rapid work 
made by the movement party, the 
Ministry, in Church and State. But 
in looking into the same book, “ Le 
Nain Jaune,” I found, unfortunately, 
that the witty and reverend writer had 
been anticipated by some years in his 
joke, asex.gr. ‘“‘M.de* * * las de 
suivre a Paris toutes les vicissitudes de 
pouvoirs ephéméres et de gouverne- 
mens d’un jour, s’est retiré depuis 
quelques mois 4 sa campagne, ov il ne 
veut méme pas lire les journaux, et il 
s’est contenté de dire a son valet de 
chambre—Tous les matins, avant d’en- 
trer chez moi, vous irez a la ville, e¢ 
vous reviendrez me dire qui est ce qui 
régne.”’ So much for Johnson, Syd- 
ney Smith, and Le Nain Jaune. M_ 





An Amateur remarks: —‘“‘ In the 
British Museum a very interesting col- 
lection of Portraits of the Royal Family, 
and of celebrated literary characters, is 
placed round the gallery which is over the 
King’s Library, of the length of three 
hundred feet, with an inscription under 
each portrait, of the name of the person 
represented, of the painter, and of the 
donor. As far as it goes, nothing 
can be more satisfactory ; but a printed 
catalogue is required, which would be a 
considerable addition to the enjoyment 
and edification produced by so large a col- 
lection of portraits of distinguished charac- 
ters. Another great advantage will pro- 
bably arise from the publication of a 
printed catalogue, namely, that many per- 
sons possessing portraits of the above de- 
scription will, from public spirit, present 
them to the British Museum, towards 
filling spaces at present unoccupied.” 
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MEMORIALS OF LITERARY CHARACTERS, No. XXII. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL LETTER OF THE 
LATE Dr. Batruurst, BisHop oF 
Norwicu. 


THE following interesting letter 
was the answer which the late amiable 
Bishop of Norwich made to the ap- 
plication of some gentlemen engaged 
in a projected work of contemporary 
biography, but which was not accom- 
plished. We believe it was written 
about the year 1813. The Bishop’s 
Life is just published by his son, Arch- 
deacon Bathurst; but we have not yet 
seen it, 


GENTLEMEN, 


You will, I am sure, agree with me 
in thinking that a biographer of his 
own life, is not likely to be very im- 
partial, and it is equally clear that 
without impartiality works of this 
kind are of little value. I shall there- 
fore only send you a few plain facts ; 
referring you to other quarters, for an 
account of my character, conduct in 
life,—my attainments, and my dispo- 
sition. My father was the youngest 
brother of the first Lord Bathurst; he 
had six and thirty children, of whom 
I was the twenty-fifth. Not being able 
to give the younger branches of his 
family any fortune, he bestowed upon 
them all that he had in his power, 
a good education. At eleven years of 
age I was sent to Winchester School, 
where 1 remained till I was sixteen; 
when I was elected Fellow of New 
College, in the University of Oxford ; 
of this noble seminary I was appoint- 
ed, early in life, classical tutor; at 
thirty I was made Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and resided there 
twenty years, when I was without 
any application of any sort, presented 
with a stall in the Cathedral of Dur- 
ham, by the present Bishop of that 
See; here I continued ten years, and 
when nearly sixty years of age was 
made Bishop of Norwich, a very la- 
borious diocese, the duties of which 
I have discharged to the best of my 
abilities. I do not feel conscious of 


being distinguished from the bulk of 
mankind by any superiority, except- 
ing perhaps a very tenacious memory 
and a greater portion of industry; the 
former remains to this day unim- 
paired, and the latter undiminished. 


I should have began by saying, that 
Iwas born in the year 1745. With 
respect to the part which | have taken 
in support of the claims of our Roman 
Catholic brethren, I can only say, that 
I acted from the firm conviction of my 
understanding, and from the dictates 
of my heart. It is hardly necessary 
to observe, that my zeal for what [ 
conceive to be the cause of liberality, 
justice, and policy, has proved highly 
unfavourable to my professional views ; 
but 1 have most assuredly received 
from it a reward better suited to the 
feelings of every honest man than 
any which courts or kings can bestow. 
I shall only add, that 1 have been an 
uniform and strenuous advocate for 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and for every plan, by whomsoever 
brought forward, the object of which 
is to extend the benefits of moral and 
religious instruction to the lower ranks 
of society ; being persuaded that pri- 
vate happiness, and the public welfare, 
can never be so effectually promoted, 
as by inculcating upon the minds of 
persons of this description, the great 
principles and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. Excuse haste, and believe me 
yours, &c. H. Norwicu. 





Letters o£: Arcusisnop Lavup. 


Tue following letter of Archbishop 
Laud relative to the rectory of Wim- 
bledon, with its dependant chapelries 
of Mortlake and Putney, is an inte- 
resting document in church history. 
It illustrates the practice which pre- 
vailed in former times of collegiate and 
other bodies allowing the right of 
advowson to their tenants; a right 
which, according as it was resumed or 
not (a measure which the Archbishop 
recommends in this instance), has 
since descended either in one direc- 
tion or in another totally different. It 
is also a proof of Laud’s care for the 
efficient supply of officiating ministers. 
It has been already published in Ly- 
sons’s Environs of London, vol. i. p. 
414; but is now copied verbatim from 
the original in MS. Harl. 7001, fol. 60. 


“« S. in Xp’o. 
S',—I am about to draw up my 
order for Worcester, and to settle peace 
betweene y° Br, ye Citty, and the Chap- 
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ter, if I can. In y* meane tyme, I 
am inform’d yt there is some flaw 
founde in the lease of y° Rectory of 
Wimbleton, and that my L** is aboute 
to renew it agayne of yor Church of 
Worcester. To this rectory, Putney 
and Mortlake are Chappells of Ease. 
And Mortlake hath been for divers 
yeares, and is at p‘sent, a place of 
greate inconformity, and where usually 
such men are plac’t, as will take little 
from yo" lessee, and lyue upon y° hu- 
mo’ of the people. Upon this I have 
two requests to make to you. The 
one that you would finde a meanes to 
increase y° stipend of y* curate there, 
and at Putney also, and to make it 
certayne. The other that you would 
(as it well becomes you) take y* no- 
mination of y® curate in both places 
to yo'selves, and not leave it to yor 
tenant my L. Wimbleton, or any 
other. And I shall expect to receive 
satisfaction from you in both these 
particulars, haveing acquaynted His 
Ma** wt them already, and hee ap- 
proves them. Thus not doubting of yo" 
care herein and ready performance, 
I leave you to y® grace of God, and rest 

Yor very loveing friend, W. Cant. 


Lambeth, May 12, 1637. 


To my very loveing friend Dr. Potter, 
Provoste of Queen’s Colledye in Oxon, 
these. 


The signature only is autograph. 
A small seal of the arms of the See of 
Canterbury, impaling on a chevron 
between three estoiles three crosslets 
fitchée. 


Abp. Laud to Sir W. Bellasys.t 


S',—Nowe I knowe to whome 1 am 
beholding for twoe younge Roe Bucke 
Pyes, and I thanke you heartily for 
them. They came not as you intend- 
ed, but I will take leaue to tell you, 
howe they came. The twoe Pyes came 
to me a little before Christmas, as 
moldye as if they had been sent 
from a farre countrye. Noe direc- 
tion at all came wt them, but only 
y' they come from Duresme; soe I 
thought they had been my Lord 
Bishop’s kindnes, and either I did giue 








* Sir Edward Cecil, Viscount Wim- 
bledon, and Baron Putney, grandson of 
the great Lord Burleigh. 

+ From the same volume, fol. 68. The 
signature only is in the Archbishop’s wri- 
ting. Seal like the preceding. 
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him thankes for them, or intended to 
doe. Nowe in y* midle of May came 
your Lett", by w I vnderstand ye 
Pyes came from you, and truly I thanke 
you as heartily as if they had come to 
me in very good case, for soe I know 
you intended them. And w'" these 
thanks I leaue you to y® grace of God, 
and rest 
Your loueinge friende, 
Lambeth, June 3, 1643. 
To my very loveing friend Sr William 
Bellasys, Sheriffe of the Bishopricke 
of Durham, these. 


W. Cant. 





EPITaPHS OF RECENT CouUNTY 
HisTorians. 


ON the Rev. James Dallaway, His- 
torian of Western Sussex, and Richard 
Duppa, Esq. Author of Travels in 
Italy, &c. in the church-yard of Le- 
therhead, Surrey, under the shade of 
a venerable thorn, a place selected by 
Mr. Dallaway himself, upon an altar- 
tomb :— 


“Beneath this stone is deposited the 
Body of the Rev. James DALLAWAY, 
29 years Vicar of this Parish, who de- 
parted this life, June 6, 1834, aged 71 
years.”’ 


‘¢ Also the Body of Rricharp Duppa, 
Esq. Barrister-at-Law, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and of Batchley, in the County of Here- 
ford, who departed this life, July 14, 1831, 
aged 64 years.” 


Epitaph on William Bray, Esq. the 
Historian of Surrey, on a mural mo- 
nument in the church of Shore :— 


‘*To the memory of WiLL1AM Bray, 
Esq. the Historian of his native County, 
who died on the 21st of December, 1832, 
in the 97th year of his age. He was the 
last surviving son, and inherited the es- 
tate of Edward Bray, Esq. of Tower Hill; 
his elder brothers, the Rev. George 
Bray and Edward Bray, having died un- 
married. In extensive practice as a so- 
licitor, and pursuing his antiquarian 
studies with a zeal and ability rarely 
equalled, he never forgot his duty to his 
God, which was religiously performed 
throughout a life as useful and honour- 
able as it was long.”’ 


On the Family Altar Tomb on the 
south side of Watford Church-yard, 
the only notice taken of the Historian 
of Hertfordshire is the following :— 


“ Here also is deposited the Body of 
Ropert CLuTTERBUCK, Esq. eldest son 
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of Thomas and Sarah Clutterbuck; he 
died the 25th of May, 1831, in the 59th 
year of his age.”’ 

Lastly, the resting-place of Ropert 
SurreEEs, Esq. the late able and amia- 
ble Historian of Durham, is a grave 
in the churchyard of Bishop Middle- 
ham (the parish in which his house 
of Mainsforth is situated,) marked by 
an iron ‘‘ hearse,” on the model of 
that over the effigy of Richard Earl 
of Warwick, in the Beauchamp Chapel 
at Warwick, having his initials R. S. 
inserted at one end, and his age ‘‘ 54” 
at the other. It may be remarked, 
that his grave also resembles that of 
the Earl of Warwick, in being hewn 
out of the natural rock. 





EPIraPHs ON THOMAS SHERIDAN, Esq. 
AND HIS DAUGHTER Mrs. LEFANu. 


In St. Peter’s church in the isle of 
Thanet, on a white marble tablet on 
the north side of the nave, is this in- 
scription : 

‘* Interred near this spot, on the 27th 
of August, 1788, the mortal remains of 
THOMAS SHERIDAN, Esq. A.M. Author 
of Lectures on Education delivered at the 
University of Oxford, and of divers other 
useful works tending to enlighten and 
ameliorate mankind. In illustrating hu- 
man nature upon the stage, the mirror he 
held was as true as his private life was 
exemplary; indebted nothing to favour, 
his professional celebrity was the meed of 
only his own merit: he played his part 
with distinction as an actor, as a man he 
closed a long career without a moral stain. 
He was honoured in his descent, and re- 
nowned in his issue. His father had to 
boast the friendship of no less a name 
than JonaTHAN Swirt, of whom the 
subject of this tribute published a pious, 
grateful, faithful biography. His son, the 
immortalizer of their race, the Right Ho- 
nourable RicHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, 
(besides having carried English Eloquence 
in Parliament nearer to the standard of 
Athenian perfection, than any even of the 
mighty orators which a rare coincidence 
had made his contemporaries,) advanced 
Literature with such proofs of radiant 
Genius as are sure to live with the life, 
and to die only with the death, of the 
British Drama. This tablet is put up by 
a passenger through the Isle of Thanet, 
in admiration to the intellect, though a 
Stranger to the blood, of the Sheridan 
family.’’ 

In the churchyard at Leamington 
Spa, Warwickshire :— 

Gent, Mac, Vo. VIII. 


‘* Sacred to the memory of ANNE Ex1- 
ZABETH, wife of Henry LEFANU, late 
Captain in the 56th infantry, and daughter 
of Thomas Sheridan, A.M., and Frances 
his wife ; who departed this life, Jan. 4, 
1837, aged 80. Through a long and 
blameless existence she enforced the purest 
principles of religion and morality, both 
by writing and example. Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.”” 





BirtH-PLace oF Dr. Carey, at 
PAULERSPURY. 

(Extracted from Baker's History of 
Northamptonshire.) 


Wiiiiam Carey, D.D.the patriarch 
of Indian missions, and the first Ori- 
ental professor of languages in India, 
a striking instance of innate talent and 
energy of character emerging from ob- 
scurity to eminence, was a native of 
this village. He was not improbably 
descended from James Carey, who was 
curate from 1624 to 1630; if so, the 
family underwent a gradual process of 
deterioration. His grandfather Peter 
Carey may be presumed to have been 
respectably connected, and well edu- 
cated, from the peculiarly free and ele- 
gant style of his signatures in the 
register as parish clerk. His father, 
Edmund Carey, was originally a jour- 
neyman tammy weaver, and lived in 
the very humble cottage in Pury End 
represented in the accompanying vig- 
nette. Here, WiLi1aM, his eldest child 
by Elizabeth his (first) wife, was born 
on the 17th of August 1761, and bap- 
tised on the 23d of the same month. 
When he was about seven years old 
his father removed to the school house 
in Church End on being appointed 
parish clerk and schoolmaster, which 
united offices he filled in a manner 
which gained him the respect of his 
fellow parishioners for nearly half a 
century. The elementary instruction 
imparted by his father constituted the 
entire education of the future learned 
linguist. He early evinced a thirst for 
knowledge and a taste for nature; and 
his hours of relaxation, instead of be- 
ing devoted to customary amusements, 
were spent in the school-room or the 
garden. His sister Mary, adverting to 
his childhood, remarks, ‘‘ I was often 
carried in his arms on many of his 
walks; and I recollect even now with 
what delight he used to ad me the 
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beauties in the growth of plants. When 
a boy, he was of a studious turn, and 
fully bent on learning, and always re- 
solutely determined never to give up 
any point or particle of any thing on 
which his mind was set, till he had 
arrived at a clear knowledge and sense 
of his subject. He was not to be 
allured or diverted from it; he was 
firm to his purpose and steady in his 
endeavour to improve.”” His term of 
pupilage was as limited as his means of 
improvement; for at the age of four- 
teen years he was bound apprentice to 
a shoemaker at Hackleton. In the 
year 1783, when his religious princi- 
ples had been decidedly formed, he 
joined the dissenters of the Baptist de- 
nomination, and was publicly baptised 
at Northampton in the river Nen near 
Scarlet well by the late Dr. Ryland. 
He was soon after induced, at the 
suggestion of some of his religious 
friends, to commence village preach- 
ing, but without renouncing bis ma- 
nual occupation ; and persons are still 
living who remember seeing him on 
his Saturday walk to his employer at 
Northampton, bearing on his back the 
produce of his weekly labour. In 1786 
he settled at Moulton as pastor of a 
small Baptist congregation, and open- 
ed a village school as a means of in- 
creasing his narrow income, which was 
much below 20/. per annum. He is 
said to have constructed a globe of 
leather ; and whilst pointing out the 
different nations to his pupils as he 
naturally mentioned the religion of 
each —‘‘ These are Christians, and 
these are Mahometans, and these are 
Pagans, and these are Pagans,’’— it 
forcibly struck him ‘1 am now telling 
these children as a mere fact, that 
which is a truth of the most melan- 
choly character.”” Thus was he led 
to the train of thought which pro- 
duced his ‘‘ Inquiry into the obliga- 
tions of Christians to use means for 
the Conversion of the HEATHEN; in 
which the religious state of the differ- 
ent nations of the World, the success 
of former.undertakings, and the prac- 
ticability of further attempts, are con- 
sidered.’’ Diffidence, combined with 
poverty, however, delayed the publica- 
tion till 1792; and meantime in Sept. 
1790 he had undertaken the pastoral 
charge of the Baptist congregation at 
Leicester. Not content with advoca- 


ting through the press the necessity 
of missionary exertions, he rested not 
till he had inspired his religious con- 
nections with similar views, and on 
the 2d of October 1792, the minis- 
ters of the Northamptonshire and 
Leicestershire Association assembled 
at Kettering, formed themselves into 
a Baptist Missionary Society. The 
consequent mission to India origi- 
nated, says Dr. Ryland, “absolutely 
with Carey ;” and in June 1793 he. 
sealed the sincerity of his zeal by em- 
barking for India ; and so devoted was 
he to his great work that some years 
after he had engaged in it he wrote to 
a friend, ‘‘ I would not change my sta- 
tion for all the society in England, 
much as J prize it; nor indeed for all 
the wealth in the world. May I but 
be useful in laying the foundation of 
the church of Christ in India, I desire 
no greater reward, and can receive no 
higher honor.”’ The subsequent career 
of this exemplary apostle of the Chris- 
tian faith is well known. A long me- 
moir from the pen of the late Thomas 
Fisher, Esq. F.S.A. of the East India 
House, will be found in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for May 1835. 

Those who are best acquainted with 
the history of modern missions, will 
be most ready to assent to the justice 
of the eloquent eulogy pronounced on 
him by the late Robert Hall, who in 
his funeral sermon for Dr. Ryland, 
characterises Carey as ‘‘ that extra- 
ordinary man who from the lowest 
obscurity and poverty, without assist- 
ance, rose by dint of unrelenting in- 
dustry to the highest honours of lite- 
rature, became one of the first of ori- 
entalists, the first of missionaries, and 
the instrument of diffusing more re- 
ligious knowledge among his contem- 
poraries than has fallen to the lot of 
any individual since the reformation ; 
aman who unites with the most pro- 
found and varied attainments, the 
fervour of an evangelist, the piety of a 
saint, and the simplicity of a child.” 
There is a portrait of the Doctor, at- 
tended by his Pundit, the large en- 
graving of which has been contributed 
by Joseph Gutteridge, Esq. of Denmark- 
hill, near London, to the embellish- 
ment of Mr. Baker’s History of Carey’s 
native county. It has been published 
on a smaller scale by Messrs. Fisher 
of Newgate Street. 
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POETRY. 


STANZAS ON THE QUEEN. 
From a MS. Poem. 


1. 
THERE* in the sunshine of a mother’s smile, 
Under the mantle of a mother’s care, 
A maid, the hope of England! bloom’d awhile, 
Bright as the jewel in Aurora’s hair, 
Fresh as the rose, and as the lily fair ; 
Whom with enduring virtue Heaven endow 
The burden of a kingly crown to bear! 
She reigneth! none her title disallow : 
Before her, youth and age, the meek and mighty bow. 


2. 
From East to West a Queen the nations own— 
Her nod imperial North and South obey— 
Beneath her trident none in bondage groan— 
Erect the Negro hails the dawning ray ; 
The red man where he will, may prowl for prey : 
From Indus’ flood to Ganges’ fruitful plain, 
What myriads kiss the sceptre of thy sway ! 
Victoria! regent of the Lord to reign ! 
To hear the bitter cry, to ease the galling chain !— 


3. 
Rooted in faith, no revolution fearing, 
Of true religion thou the guardian be, 
Of virtue the promoter, Him revering 
By whom kings reign, and princes right decree. 
The heart complying with the bended knee, 
Give ear to pity pleading for offence, 
To punish sparing, while to pardon free : 
Life of the law! impartial doom dispense ! 
Authority uphold! maintain obedience ! 


4. 
Fountain of honour! keep the channel pure! 
Who truth pervert, or purity deprave, 
Approach the presence never, nor endure ! 
Delight to honour the devoted brave 
On earth triumphant, ruling o’er the wave ; 
Who, death defying in a righteous cause, 
Reclaim the savage, or redeem the slave ; 
Who, loving freedom, rally round the laws— 
But on the perilous edge of innovation pause. 








* Norris Castle, in the Isle of Wight. 
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Benighted regions while the bold explore, 

The dark illumine, and the rude refine, 

Let commerce freely float from shore to shore ! 
Encourage science—let not art decline— 

Nor genius build in vain the “ lofty line.” 
Deliver out of danger and distress 

Who cry aloud, or uncomplaining pine ; 

Till every heart allow, and tongue confess 

A parent to the poor, infirm, and fatherless ! 


6. 


Come then what may! let hatred howl alarms, 

And envy, adder-like, thy path pursue ; 

“Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them: nought shall make us rue, 
If England to her Queen remain but true.” 

Heaven guard thee, lady !—honour, love, renown, 
Adorn thy days in number not a few! 

And when the kingly charge thou layest down, 

The palm, Victoria, take, and amaranthine crown !— 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


DUDLEY THIRD LORD NORTH. 


‘“* A Forest of Varieties, in Three Parts. London, printed by Richard Cotes, 
1645, fol.” (The first edition.) 

“A Forest promiscuous of several Seasons’ Productions. The entrance, or first 
part.—Non aliena meo pressi pede.”’ London, printed by Daniel Pakeman, 
1659. 

(See Walpole’s Noble Authors; Sir Egerton Brydges’s Peers of King James I. 
p. 343; Collins’s Peerage by Brydges; Brit. Bibliographer, vol. ii. p. 299; Am- 
sinck’s History of Tunbridge Wells, 4to. p. 4; Topographical Miscellanies, under 
Catledge, 1792, 4to.) 


DUDLEY third Lord North succeeded to the title Dec. 3, 1600, aged nine- 
teen, and died Jan. 16, 1666, aged eighty-five; his eldest son, Dudley, was 
also an author; his daughter, Dorothy, married Chaloner Chute of the 
Vine, Hants. Walpole says,—‘‘ He was one of the finest gentlemen of the 
Court of King James; but, in supporting that character, dissipated and gamed 
away the greatest part of his fortune. In 1645, he appears to have acted with 
the Parliament, and was nominated to the administration of the Admiralty.” 
He passed the latter part of his life in retirement. Walpole has made a mis- 
take in saying, that it was the son of this lord (Dudley Lord North), who dis- 
covered the medicinal springs at Tunbridge, whereas it was the father, who 
mentions the circumstance in his work. (The account given by Walpole is 
formed on a passage in Roger North’s Life of Lord Guilford, Pref. p. iii.) ‘‘ The 
use of Tunbridge and Epsom waters for health and cure, I first made known 
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to London and the king’s people. The Spaw is a chargeable and inconvenient 
jourvey to sick bodies, besides the money it carries out of the kingdom, and 
inconvenient to religion.’’ V. p. 129. Walpole calls his prose ‘ affected and 
obscure, but the verse, though not very poetic, more natural, and written with 
the genteel ease of a man of quality.”” The obscurity and affectation was the 
fault of the age, and is not seen in Lord North’s volume more than in those 
of his contemporaries ; but the chief recommendation of the work is derived 
from the little sketches scattered over it of the author’s personal history. He 
appears to have been a disappointed man, and the whole train of his thoughts 
is moody, querulous, and splenetic. He hated business, yet entangled himself 
in it; and the injury to his fortune he throws rather upon his evil destiny and 
untoward and unforeseen events than on any prodigality or carelessness of his 
own. Physic, he says, was his bane; for he attributes his bad state of 
health to a dose of stale physic which remained in his stomach, and produced 
confusion. In his retirement, he amused himself with music and bowling, 
both of them liberal sciences, for he was detained from wonted riding, coaching, 
or strong walking, by a gravelly stranguinal inconvenience. He blames 
his early marriage; (it appears that he must have married as early as nine- 
teen, for at that age he succeeded to the title, and he says, p. 126, that his 
predecessor lived just enough to marry me,)—his narrow patrimony,—his not 
having money with his land, and the long peace, which prevented his course 
in the wars against the Turks and in the Low Countries ; he laments his ab- 
sence in travel and great charge in the Court, and tke long favour of some, 
whom accident, &c. The death of Prince Henry, on whom he relied, and his 
own sickness, led him to retirement; this, mixed up with strong sentiments 
of devotion and trust in the Deity, form throughout the work, a most ex- 
traordinary melange of garrulous discontent and exalted piety. He has dated 
the different small chapters or divisions of his work, which ends Dec. 1658, 
aged seventy-six; he began about 1637: of the poetry we can hardly speak 
so highly as Walpole has done; for much of it is most crabbed and quaint, 





and much very prosaic and flat. We have extracted a few favourable spe- 


cimens :—— 


Platonique is a pretty name, 
But Cupid disavows it ; 

It hath no body but in fame, 
Disguise alone allows it. 


True love cannot divine its end, 
’Twas by some spirit given ; 

That ne’er knew further than a friend, 
Its proper sphere is heaven. 


Even she and she may make ’t as good 
As she and she together, 

’Tis little better understood 
Than playing with a feather. 

Beyond ideas, Love must go, 

Or Cupid may break shafts and bow. 





Is’t possible you can deny 
With such unyielding, slighting heart, 
So small a suit, so earnestly 
Pursued by my so true desert. ° 
That not the cheapest toy you wear, 
As riband, pin, or thread of fringe, 
I may with your kind favour bear ? 


Love feeds e’en on the slightest things. 


Unhappily my heart is placed, 
Since for my heart I cannot gain 

To be in this slight measure graced 
That I importune to obtain. 


You fear, belike, that I will make it 
An earnest of what I desire : 

No, I’ll but as a relique take it, 
Of you the saint that I admire ; 

And though my true love’s due relief 
I hopeless am e’er to attain, 

Such proof will comfort yet my grief, 
In that I reap not your disdain. 
Welcome at last yet, pretty thread ; 

Ne’er yet, since Love his reign begun, 
Was such small thing more merited, 
More prized, or more hardly won. 





SONG. 
Ambitious Love, farewell! 
You are too troublesome a guest, 
T’ affect what doth excell ; 
And to be ever at a feast 
Is not the cheapest, freest diet, 
Less in joy and less in quiet. 


I'll take such as I find, 

So be it good and handsome drest, 
Pretty looking, freely kind, 

To a good appetite is best. 
If your usage doth not please you, 
Change is near you, change will ease you. 
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Seek not the highest place, 

The lowest commonly is more free, 
Less subject to disgrace : 

Others eyes, or your jealousie, 
Bold freedom will improve your taste, 
When awe embitters a repast : 
A doting fancy is a frolick guest, 
The freest welcome makes the sweetest 

feast. 


It is not Nature’s way, 

She made Love no such busy thing : 
She meant it a short play, 

A common-weal without a King : 
Her love on every hedge doth grow, 
Her fruits are but in taste and show ; 
Her sweets extend unto the utmost clown, 
Often most fair tho’ in a russet gown. 





THE BANSTED SONG. 
Fear not, Nymphs, no Satyr is here, 


"h Nor lurking serpent to affright you ; 


Birds melodious, waters clear, 

Thickets or plains may here delight you. 
This another Tempe is, 

No rude swain doth here reside; 
Innocence of rural bliss 

In the nest doth here abide : 
Answer then, the birds, and sing ; 
Make the woods your echoes ring. 


Thus you may beguile rough Time, 
With hour-glass, scythe, and furrow’d 
face, 
} Making him dance, charm’dby yourrhyme, 
i In musical smooth-sliding pace. 
t Fear not, Nymphs, &c. 





AIRE. 
¥ So full of courtly reverence, 
So full of formal fair respect, 
Carries a pretty double sense, 
Little more pleasing than neglect. 


It is not friendly, ’tis not free, 
It holds a distance half unkind ; 
Such distance between you and me 
May suit with yours, not with my mind ; 
Oblige me in a more obliging way, 
Or know, such over-acting spoils the play. 





DIANA AND HER NYMPHS. 
Away! away! the sun goes low, 
Diana, hasten home a-pace ; 
She’ll chide if we be over-slow, 
And bar us off to. morrow’s chase. 


Diana’s lady of the night ; 

I am in game, and yet ’tis day ; 
She allows us fair delight— 

I’ll venture on a little stay. 


Though we somewhat longer tarry, 
Twill be paid us in the quarry ; 
She is chast and so are we ; 

We must be chast, as well as she. 


We'll venture, then; we’ll stay awhile ; 
Hoping her frown will turn to smile, 
When she shall see our time so past, 
As renders her a good repast. 

Together now let’s follow close, 

’Tis sure our own beyond a loss. 





SONG. 

Be as fantastic as you please, 
I can be so as well as you ; 

And quickly set myself at ease, 
Whene’er you prove nor kind, nor true. 


Love’s pleasure lies in equal love ; 

Nor doubt I soon such love to find, 
As shall reciprocally move, 

Be fair esteem’d, and please my mind. 


Though others have not seem’d so fair 
To take my fancy as you do; 

If once you change your friendly air, 
Your parts will fail to take me too. 

I'll think myself a chief or none, 

Where’er I leave to be my own. 











INTRODUCTION TO THE THIRD PART. 


Divinest Herbert’s soul! deign that I join 
In hymns accorded to the heart by thine 
Unto our Master’s glory, and admit 
Me for a rival in thy height of love : 
For though thy lofty flight be far above 
My creeping muse in spirit, verse, and wit ; 
My love both may and ought thy love exceed, 
Since greatest pardons greatest love do breed. 
Thus, living, sing we; swan-like, singing, die : 
This panegyric, our own Elegy. 
Others, I hope, will come and bear a part, 
To hide my want of voice, my want of art. 





Grieve, O my heart! grieve that thou canst not grieve ; 
Grieve that thy streams flow counter to thy will; 
Grieve that thy frail propensions still survive, 

And thy intemperate nature sways thee still. 
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Shame, oh my soul! O shame to see thy shame ! 
Shame that, nor faith nor reason can prevail ; 

Shame that thou know’st most savage things to tame, 
And that thy art upon thyself doth fail. 


Suffer thou dost—and justly suffer, too, 
In self: offending ; wilt thou still befool 
Thyself in doing what thou shouldst not do, 
And non-proficient prove in thy own school ? 


Yes, Lord, it will be so, except thy grace 
Continually prevent, preside, restrain ; 

In thy least absence, Nature will take place, 
Nor can against itself, itself contain. 





ON OLD GERMAN LITERATURE.* 


IT has been our intention for some time to give a short notice of what has 
been done of late in the publication and illustration of Old German Literature, 
and of its connection with our own, and we now seize, for that purpose, the 
occasion given us by the appearance of the fifth number of the Alt-Deutsche 
Blatter, a very nice and cheap publication of inedited pieces, conducted by 
some of the best scholars of Germany. We take up this book the more 
willingly, because it shows how far the Germans themselves feel the import- 
ance of the connection of our old literature with theirs, in the interesting pieces 
that are published in it communicated from London. The present number 
contains the curious Old-English Bestiary of the Arundel MS., and we may 
point out among the most valuable of its treasures a collection of inedited 
Latin tales of the 13th century, communicated by Mr. Thoms, who, by his 
valuable and well-known publications on this subject, and his popular and 
amusing way of treating it, has made middle age story and fiction in a manner 
a domain of his own. 

The only successful attempt to render the early German poetry popular in 
England, was the elegant and valuable little work by Edgar Taylor, on the 
Lays of the Old Minnesingers, a race of poets who in English literature have 
nothing that answers tothem. These love sonneteers, like the high cultivation 
of music in later days, seem to have been chiefly confined to Germany and the 
south; and the predecessors of Frauenlob are only to be ranked with those 
warrior and princely lyric poets of Provence, amongst whose names that of 
our own heroic Ceeur-de-Lion is enrolled. 

However the strongest, most national, and most important link, between the 
literature of Germany and England, is the language, of which the comparison 
becomes ever more interesting and more instructive, as it recedes farther 
back toward the remote age when the forefathers of each people lived in 
nearer brotherhood together. The Gothic and what is termed the Old-High- 
Dutch, or High-German previous to the twelfth century, stand beside our 
Anglo-Saxon, and every new fragment of those dialects which is brought to 





* Altdeutsche Blitter, von Moriz Haupt und Heinrich Hoffmann. Vol. ii. part 1. 
Leipzic, Brockhaus. London, Schloss. 8vo. 1837. 

Fragmenta Theotisca Versionis Antiquissime Evangelii S. Matthei et Aliquot 
Homiliarum, Ediderunt Stephanus Endlicher et Hoffmann Fallerslebensis. Large 4to. 
1834. Vienna. London, Schloss. 

Fundgruben fiir Geschichte Deutscher Sprache und Litteratur. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. Heinrich Hoffmann. 11. Theil, Breslau. 8vo. 1837. London, Schloss. 

Mittelhochdeutsches Wirterbuch zum Handgebrauch. Von Adolf Ziemann. Qued- 
linburg. 8vo. 1837. London, Schloss. 

Glossarium der friesischen Sprache, von N. Outzen. Herausgegeben von L. 
Engelstoff und C. Molbech. Kopenhagen. 4to. 1837. London, Schloss. 
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light, adds to our knowledge of our own primitive tongue. A complete edition 
of what remains of the translation of the Bible by Ulfilas, soon after the 
middle of the fourth century, is now in preparation by Gabelentz and Loebe, to 
be accompanied with agrammar and glossary. The first volume is already on 
sale. We have heard that Dr. James Grimm is preparing either the whole or 
part of the remains of Ulfilas, which will certainly be a much better edition. 
Among the most valuable recent publications in Old-High-Dutch, we must 
point out the Fragmenta Theotisca of Drs. Endlicher and Hoffmann, from the 
former of whom we also hope for some Gothic monuments. The grand dic- 
tionary of Old-High-Dutch by Graff, now in the course of publication, is an 
invaluable treasure to the philologist. 

The monuments of the different Germanic tongues on the Continent previous 
to the twelfth century, though much less numerous, bear a close affinity to 
those of our Anglo-Saxon. They are chiefly metrical versions of scripture, as 
the Heliand, Tatian, Williram ; homilies and religious pieces in prose; a few 
hymns and some songs; translations of Latin writers then read in the schools, 
particularly Boethius; and many glosses. Unfortunately we have nothing 
left resembling Beowulf, and some other Anglo-Saxon works. 

During the twelfth century, in England and in Germany, we have abundance 
of saints’ legends, and moral and religious pieces, in prose and verse, with 
charms and spells, and other pieces connected with the more vulgar super- 
stitions, which then occupy a more prominent place than afterwards. Some 
very curious poems of this period and of the preceding century, with some 
early German mysteries, are given in the second volume of the valuable Fund- 
gruben, edited by a most excellent scholar, Dr. Hoffman, from MSS. in the 
libraries of Austria. 

Accidental circumstances had substituted in England the Anglo-Norman 
tongue, in place of the Anglo-Saxon, so that the cultivation of our own 
language in England was retarded during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
In Germany this age was that of the Minnesingers and the Romancers, who 
have left us such extensive monuments of the language which is technically 
termed the Middle-High-Dutch. In this language is written the famous 
heroic poem of the Fate of the Niebelungen, of which many editions have been 
published, which has been translated into modern German, frequently both in 
prose and verse, and which has been so splendidly illustrated by the pencil of 
Cornelius. The Middle-High-Dutch romances resemble, and are generally 
taken from, the Anglo-Norman and the French. From the twelfth to the 
fifteenth century, the German libraries, like those in England, are full of 
valuable monuments of the language in most of its different dialects. 

Ziemann, who had already published a manual of the grammar of the High- 
German language in its different periods, with an analecta of pieces for school 
reading, has given us a very cheap and very useful dictionary of the Middle- 
High-Dutch, the dialect most rich in interesting literary monuments. It will 
make the reading of these monuments much more easy and more general, par- 
ticularly amongst our countrymen, and we wish heartily that we had such a 
dictionary of Anglo-Saxon and of Middle English. 

While speaking of dictionaries, we would call the attention of our readers to 
the Glossary of the Friesic dialect by Outzen, whose title is given in our note, 
both on account of its own excellency, aad because the Friesic is peculiarly 
allied with some of our own dialects. 

The Germanic languages of the Continent have had the good fortune to meet 
with a more scholar-like treatment than any other of the languages of the middle 
ages, and from that cause chiefly they are in Germany more popular and more 
commonly read, than the early monuments of any other country. The great 
grammar of Dr. James Grimm has opened a new age in philology. Since that 
time some of their old writings, and particularly the Neibelungen Lied, have 
been given in editions for the use of schools, an example which we think not 
unworthy of imitation. Why might not parts of Chaucer, and some other 
—_—- be prepared for, and introduced in, some of the higher classes in our 
schools? 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The History of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, &c. ; comprising the Civil 
History of the Province of Ulster from the accession of James the First, and a 
Preliminary Sketch of the progress of the Reformed Religion in Ireland. By 
James Seaton Reid, D.D., M.R.I.A., Minister of the Presbyterian Church, 


Carrickfergus. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 


IT is with great truth, that Dr. Reid 
says, that his work is the first attempt 
towards filling up a chasm in the eccle- 
siastical history of the Empire; and 
that while the origin of the churches 
of England and Scotland, and of 
the Puritans and different sectarians, 
has been traced, no history has ap- 
peared of any branch of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland. lt is well known 
that of the Irish Church, the Presby- 
terians form an important and influ- 
ential branch, and that in Ulster they 
constitute the large majority of the 
population, and occupy (as Dr. Reid 
remarks) so singular and anomalous 
a position, a non-conforming, yet an 
endowed Church. The province where 
they settled has been distinguished in 
bright contrast from the other parts of 
Ireland by its tranquillity, its order, 
and its general prosperity ; while, un- 
doubtedly, the principles of civil and 
religious liberty have been supported 
by them, with unflinching firmness, 
through many dark and disastrous 
periods of persecution. That no his- 
torian should have been found of this 
remarkable community, has perhaps 
been owing chiefly to the difficulty of 
procuring ample and authentic docu- 
ments, the records of the earlier Church 
having been lost, and no civil and 
political history of the Kingdom ex- 
isting. Dr. Reid, however, has suc- 
cessfully endeavoured to supply these 
defects by the most diligent and ex- 
tensive inquiries; ‘‘in which,” he 
observes, ‘‘ neither labour nor expense 
have been spared, while every access- 
ible source of information has been 
carefully explored in search of ma- 
terials.”” The result, we are bound to 
say, is a work of great excellence ; 
containing a large body of informa- 
tion, faithfully and minutely tracing 
the history of the Church from its 
earliest foundation, till it flourished 
in the most ample protection and tole- 
ration, under the sceptre of that sove- 


Gent. Mac. Vot. VIII. 


reign who, as Dr. Reid remarks, is 
truly of glorious memory, not as the 
founder of a party, but as the intrepid 
asserter of civil and jeligious free- 
dom. 

To render his work more interesting, 
Dr. Reid has prefixed an Introduction, 
comprising a view of the state of the 
Romish Church in Ireland prior to the 
Reformation, a brief narrative of the 
progress ofthe reformed religion during 
the sixteenth century, and an examina- 
tion of the causes which rendered it less 
successful in Ireland during that period 
than in either of the sister Kingdoms. 
This Preliminary Sketch we consider 
to be one of the most interesting and 
important parts of the work, and full 
of lessons of instruction and value. 
What the religious state of Ireland 
might have been under wiser counsels, 
under a more careful government, and 
a firmer and more conscientious ad- 
ministration, we here too clearly per- 
ceive ; what she is now, we too well 
know ; amidst a bigoted religion which 
nothing can improve, and a turbulent 
and factious anarchy which nothing 
can appease. No kingdom can escape— 
no more than an individual—the retri- 
bution which flows from the great 
governing law of righteousness and 
justice; and whatever may be the 
evils, doubtless great, which are yet in 
reserve for us‘to suffer from that un- 
happy country, to whose fates we are 
indissolubly linked, they are such as 
have flowed naturally from misgovern- 
ment, weakness, oppression, and neg- 
lect; and which have gradually gone 
on, augmenting and spreading, like a 
frightful pestilence over the land, till 
in our days the cup of bitterness 
seems full to the brim, and who shall 
say with what terrific violence and 
destruction it will overflow ? 

It appears that the curse of the car- 
nal Church of Rome was not always on 
this country: there was a time when 
she enjoyed the pure and wholesome 
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breath of primitive Christianity. That 
she had the free use of the Scriptures, 
the inculcation of the doctrines of 
Grace, and of the efficacy of the sacri- 
fice and intercession of Christ, with- 
out any allusion to the mass, to 
transubstantiation, purgatory, human 
merit, or prayers for the dead; while 
the marriage of the clergy, the scrip- 
tural character of the early bishops, 
each having the charge of only one 
parish—the presbyterial order of the 
Caldees, and their singular piety and 
zeal—all these points of doctrine and 
discipline were maintained in the 
primitive Irish Church, and clearly 
indicate its opposition to the Papal 
system. In fact, the Irish Church was 
the last of the churches of the west 
which preserved its independence ; 
but it was about the middle of the 
twelfth century that it became sub- 
ject to the see of Rome. ‘The in- 
ferior clergy, who are for the most 
part guiltless of the abuses, which, 
through the pomp and pride of life, 
beguile their superiors, resisted the 
first approaches of this new establish- 
ment; but Pope Adrian 1V. wanted 
not the craft which should best guide 
his ambition: he first claimed the sove- 
reignty of the Kingdom ; and then, by 
a bull issued in 1155, he formally con- 
ferred it on Henry II. of England on 
condition of his reducing his newly ac- 
quired dominions to unqualified subjection 
to the Pope’s supremacy, aud conformity 
with the Romish Church. How could 
this unhallowed and unrighteous union 
be resisted by a poor and divided coun- 
try? Consequently, the Irish Church 
was assimilated in doctrine and disci- 
pline to that of Rome; its indepen- 
dence was destroyed; its primitive 
purity and Christian simplicity sullied 
and lost; and, after the lapse of a cen- 
tury, lreland presented the same low 
and fallen aspect of religious faith with 
the other countries of Western Europe. 
Dr. Reid justly observes,— 

‘* As the value and importance of the 
Reformation can only be justly appre- 
ciated from a knowledge of the previous 
state of religion, it will therefore be the 
first object of this preliminary sketch to 
describe the religious condition of Ireland 
during the period that elapsed from the 
full establishment of the Papal system 
till the commencement of the sixteenth 
century. In this country, religion had 
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an ample share of those corruptions by 
which it was so lamentably defaced, and 
its benign influence so generally counter- 
acted, through the rest of Europe. Hence 
the authority of the Roman Pontiff and hi 
degenerate Church reigned supreme, as 
well over a bigoted and obsequious priest- 
hood as an ignorant and enslaved people ; 
while the political circumstances of the 
country aggravated the evils which had 
universally resulted from such an uncon- 
trolled and unscriptural jurisdiction.”’ 


Dr. Reid then proceeds to observe 
the causes which prevented the British 
Monarch from exercising his rightful 
control over the appointment of Irish 
Bishops ; chiefly, the turbulent state 
of the island and its remoteness from 
the seat of government. Hence the 
ecclesiastical dignities and power fell 
into the hands of the Pope, who be- 
stowed them on his obsequious fol- 
lowers without even asking the appro- 
bation of the King. Appeals were easily 
carried from Ireland to Rome, through 
France and Spain; and indulgences 
and pardons, and other expensive arti- 
cles of papal manufacture, still further 
tended to oppress a miserably enslaved 
and impoverished people. The Bi- 
shops, of course, followed the example 
of their superiors, claimed and exer- 
cised unlimited dominion over the 
spiritual and temporal interests of the 
people ; disobeyed and defied the So- 
vereign ; and on one occasion threat- 
ened to depose the clergy, and excom- 
municate the people, because they had 
contributed to a subsidy laid on by 
Parliament for the exigencies of the 
State. Felons were pardoned, or their 
punishments commuted for money; 
cases were transferred from the civil 
to the ecclesiastical tribunals; while 
the bishops themselves settled their 
disputed claims among each other, by 
single combat, each selecting theircham- 
pions. The monastic clergy hated and 
calumniated the secular or parochial 
clergy; and the latter ridiculed and 
satirized the idleness and debauchery 
of the mendicant orders: both, how- 
ever, joined in claiming an unlimited 
sovereignty over the persons and pro- 
perties of the laity. Except ina few re- 
markable cases, the ignorance of the 
priests was on a par with their state 
of moral feeling and religious conduct. 
Lives of saints and fabulous annals 
formed their library ; so that under a 
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clergy ignorant, dissolute, and greedy 
of power and gain, it is no wonder that 
the spirit of true religion expired. 

‘« The Majesty of Jehovah was insulted 
by the worship of images, pictures, and 
crosses ; and his holy law made void by 
the profligate doctrine of venial, as distin- 
guished from mortal, sin. The alone 
merit of the Redeemer was superseded by 
the idolatrous sacrifice of the mass; and 
the sufficiency of his intercession denied 
by the intervention of the Virgin Mary 
and a crowd of saints, as additional and 
indispensable mediators. The efficacy of 
the Spirit in purifying the soul from sin 
was undervalued bythe lucrative payment 
of a purgatorial process after death, which 
it was in the power of the clergy to shorten, 
when bribed by an adequate remunera- 
tion. Repentance was understood as sy- 
nonymous with bodily penance, and faith 
with dependence on the clergy, who blas- 
phemously claimed the prerogative of for- 
giving sin. Piety was confined to the 
repetition of unmeaning ceremonies, or of 
prayers in an unknown tongue; and in- 
ward purity of heart was exchanged for 
external conformity with the rites of the 
church. Nothing remains of the ‘ glori- 
ous Gospel of the blessed God’ but the 
name; and even this could scarcely be 
recognized under the mass of superstitious 
follies and abuses with which it was en- 
cumbered.”’ 

Such was the wretched state of the 
Romish church in Ireland prior to the 
Reformation; a state of degradation 
on the part of the people, of pro- 
fligacy and ignorance in the priest- 
hood, and of most unrighteous and 
unholy assumption of power by the 
Head of the Church, which fortunately 
could not easily be paralleled: but it 
was not till after long delay, that this 
“‘ arrogant authority ’’ was attempted 
to be overthrown, and the ancient 
purity and simplicity of the Christian 
church revived. Dr. Reid observes 
on this heaad— 

‘‘ The spirit of religious inquiry did not 
display itself in Ireland so early as in 
either of the sister -kingdoms. The tur- 
bulent and distracted state of the island, 
its limited commercial intercourse with 
the more civilized countries of Europe, 
its want of collegiate schools, and of books 
printed in the native language of the 
country, were all extremely unfavourable 
to the introduction of new ideas in science 
or religion. The ancient faith, conse- 
crated by time and defended by power, 
maintained an unquestioned sway over the 
minds of the ignorant and uninquiring 
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natives ; while the English settlers, of the 
same faith, being chiefly intent on ex- 
tending their conquests, were equally in- 
disposed to indulge in controversial dis- 
quisitions. A profound silence, therefore, 
on the subject of religion universally pre- 
vailed. While the most important con- 
troversies were everywhere agitating the 
Romish church to its centre, Jreland alone, 
among the states of Europe, was involved 
in the stillness of death. Here there were 
no external circumstances to provoke or 
cherish a system of inquiry. There was 
no political opposition to the temporal 
encroachments of the Pope, to pave the 
way, as in Britain, France, and Germany, 
for overturning his spiritual dominion. 
There were no extraordinary exactions to 
rouse the indignation of the people long 
habituated to the most grievous oppres- 
sion. There were no educated nobles to 
encourage inquiry, or patronize opposi- 
tion to the ambitious claims of the priest- 
hocd. Nor were there any poets to ex- 
pose the views of the clergy, and by the 
powerful aid of ridicule and satire to open 
the eyes of men to their venality and cor- 
ruption. We accordingly find here none 
of those precursors of the Reformation, 
discernible in the suppression of books, 
and the punishment of heretics, in the 
increased vigilance of the priests and in 
enactments against free inquiry, which in 
other countries both indicated and has~ 
tened the progress of the truth.’’ 


Dr. Reid then proceeds to mention 
the steps that were taken to introduce 
the reformed religion; the appoint- 
meat of Brown as Archbishop of Ire- 
land, and the renouncement of the 
Pope’s supremacy. 


“* So far as legislative enactments could 
prevail, and so far as one monstrous 
dogma of Popery was concerned, the Re- 
formation had successfully commenced, 
but this first step was productive of little 
real benefit. Though public opposition 
was silenced in all places where the Bri- 
tish power prevailed, which included a 
very limited portion of the island, yet se- 
cret discontent only increased the more ; 
and throughout the remainder of the 
kingdom, the partizans of the Romish 
Church became more zealous and devoted 
to her cause. The supremacy of the 
Pope was indeed formally renounced, but 
it was only to transfer the same unscrip- 
tural power to the king; while the rest 
of the grosser errors and corruptions of 
that Church were permitted to remain 
unquestioned and unreformed.”’ 


The slow progress of the Reforma- 
tion in Ireland during its early years, 
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and its almost entire want of move- 
ment since, must have struck every 
one who has considered the subject, 
Dr. Reid considers the causes of the 
failure we are living to deplore, and 
the full consequences of which are yet 
to be unfolded, to be principally these 
two:—1. The condition of the king- 
dom, which was peculiarly unfavour- 
able to the spread of Truth.—2. The 
inadequacy of the measures employed 
for its propagation. As regards the 
former of these causes,—the character 
of the inhabitants, poor, ignorant, and 
oppressed,— their situation without 
wealth, commerce, education, or civil- 
ization,—the want of a feudal nobility 
attached to the government, and exer- 
cising its influence and authority over 
the people, left the country to the 
mercy of the Romish priesthood, who 
became the effective aristocracy, and 
therefore used all their power too 
successfully in opposing the progress 
of Truth, and preventing its entrance 
into the minds ofthe people. The Re- 
formation also came to Ireland from a 
country and a government which the 
inhabitants looked on with hatred, as 
the seat of their oppression, and they 
were little disposed to receive any 
thing from it without distrust. But 
besides this, Dr. Reid justly observes, 
that the Reformation was offered to 
the people in a way which would have 
defeated any cause, and to this mis- 
management its slow and partial ad- 
vancement may be attributed. It was 
conducted neither with discretion nor 
activity. The profession of the Ro- 
mish faith was condemned under the 
heaviest penalties, before any attempt 
was made to convince the people of 
their former errors. Another error 
consisted in employing exclusively as 
agents in this work, the natives ofa 
kingdom against which the Irish were 
deeply incensed ; instead of bestowing 
the dignities and offices of the church 
and country on the native converts 
from Popery : a more fatal error still 
was in the attempt to propagate re- 
ligion through the medium of a fo- 
reign language, for it was the prepos- 
terous aim of the government to ba- 
nish the Irish language,—to make 
way for the adoption of the English. 
Divine Service was to be performed in 
English, and if none of the congrega- 
tion could understand English, it was 
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advised to be performed in Latin. 
Such were the wise measures used to 
advance the knowledge of the Truth. 
Besides this, the agents employed were 
too timid and pusillanimous to force 
their way through the difficult path 
before them. The prejudices of the 
people were humoured, and the errors 
of Popery touched with a gentle and 
lenient hand. Archbishop Brown was 
neither a Luther nor a Knox, and his 
cautious policy was imitated by his 
colleagues in office. In one case, the 
reformed Liturgy was even recom- 
mended to the people as a mere ¢rans- 
lution of their former service, the 
Mass; and in another, the Romish 
primate was invited to a conference, 
in order that he might be convinced of 
his errors! To this must be added 
the want both of superior clergy and 
those of inferior rank. Benefices were 
left vacant. Bishopricks were still 
occupied by Romish prelates. The 
Chancellor of Ireland wrote—‘‘ Hard 
it is that men should know their du- 
ties to God and the King, when they 
shall not hear teaching or preaching 
throughout the year.” 


‘¢ Such (to end with our author’s just 
reflections) were the measures pursued 
in the earlier stages of the Reformation 
in Ireland; and to their manifest inade- 
quacy must in a great degree be ascribed 
its limited progress. They were insuffi- 
cient for promoting the cause of religion 
even under the most favourable circum- 
stances, when opposed by neither power, 
prejudice, nor interest. Need we wonder, 
then, at the failure which ensued, when 
under the palpable mismanagement al- 
ready described, the Truth had to com- 
bat with all the obstacles presented by 
a most powerful and crafty priesthood, 
a turbulent and bigoted nobility, and 
an ignorant and superstitious people. Un- 
der these peculiar disadvantages, nothing 
but uncompromising fidelity and consum- 
mate prudence, accompanied with un- 
shrinking zeal and perseverance, qualities 
which the Irish reformers seldom dis- 
played, could have ensured the success 
of the reformed faith, or prepared the 
country for reaping the full benefit of the 
judicious measures adopted in the suc- 
ceeding reign.”’ 


We have given these specimens 
from the opening parts of this work, 
to show the manner in which it is 
written; and we may truly say, that 
in extensive knowledge,—in the pa- 
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tient and laborious collection of ma- 
terials,—in good taste in their distri- 
bution,—in correctness, harmony, and 
animation of style,—and, above all, 
in candour and fairness of opinion, 
this work deserves very high praise, 
and will doubtless be received by the 
public with due attention. 

In the second volume, recently pub- 
lished, the narrative is carried down 
through the eventful period of the 
Commonwealth, when the Presbyte- 
rians suffered their severest persecu- 
tions from the attempted uniformity 
of the Independents, and through the 
reigns of Charles and James, when they 
obtained comparative freedom during 
episcopalian supremacy, until their at- 
tainment of perfect toleration on the 
triumph of King William. We be- 
lieve a third volume will complete the 
work. 








The Early History of Egypt, from the 
Old Testament, Herodotus, Manetho, 
and the Hieroglyphical Inscriptions. 
By Samuel Sharpe. 


THE author observes that his ob- 
ject has been to collect from ancient 
writers any account of Egypt previous 
to the Persian Invasion; to add to 
that the information from the hiero- 
glyphical inscriptions, unlocked by the 
ingenuity of Dr. Young and others. 
But the part which the author feels 
has most need of explanation is the 
essay on the date of the Trojan war 
and the Jewish Exodus. The arrange- 
ment of the work is very clear and 
satisfactory ; tracing the mention of 
this venerable and ancient country, 
from the Old Testament, through suc- 
ceeding writers, down to Plutarch and 
Am. Marcellinus. Of the hieroglyphics 
our author observes :— 


“Our disappointment is fully equal to 
our curiosity when we find from every 
fresh advance which is made in reading 
the hieroglyphics, how little the priests 
thought worth the recording in that la- 
borious and durable manner which has 
already survived thirty centuries, beyond 
the titles of their gods, and the parti- 
culars of the sacred offerings to their 
shrines.’’ 


The following observations are just 
and pertinent :— 

“The inquiry into the political condi- 
tion of any people who have left behind 
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them works worthy of admiration, is of 
the highest moral importance. The py- 
ramids of Lower Egypt requiring for their 
erection the least quantity of architec- 
tural knowledge,—no elegance of design, 
no taste in the detail,—might possibly 
have been the work of men driven by 
task-masters to their daily labour; but 
that the palaces, tombs, and temples of 
Upper Egypt, which present to us the 
earliest known instances of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting ; the colossal sta- 
tues of Amenopthph and Rameses, re- 
quiring considerable anatomical know- 
ledge for the original design, and a me- 
chanical skill in transferring that design 
from the model to the blocks of stone, 
exceeding perhaps that of the Greeks 
themselves,—the vast works for irriga- 
tion, and the correct division of the ca- 
lendar, requiring great knowledge of 
mathematics, and this at a time when no 
other nation, certainly none with whom 
they were connected, was in an equally 
cultivated state; that these should have 
been the works of a people suffering 
under political disadvantages would con- 
tradict all our observations on the human 
mind and its powers. A tree is known by 
its fruit; and every circumstance, of which 
Herodotus and Diodorus have related 
many, leads us to believe that the king- 
dom of Thebes, at the time that it was 
one of these favoured spots in which the 
human mind has been most expanded, 
enjoyed also the blessings of good govern- 
ment, must be gratifying to the historical 
inquirer.”’ 

There is a very clear and interest- 
ing account of hieroglyphics and hie- 
ratic writing, in which the author 
makes the following just observa- 
tion :— 

‘* Enough has, I think, been seen to 
make it clear, that, whatever may have 
been the origin of hieroglyphics, they 
have, as we now find them, no analogy 
with the Mexican picture-writing disco- 
vered by Humboldt. The Mexicans seem 
never to have known a way of expressing 
their words ; they, therefore, used drawing, 
to express actions and ideas. The Egyp- 
tians, on the other hand, both could and 
did, when they pleased, express their 
words alphabetically, The Mexicans re- 
presented an idea, sentence, or action by 
a picture ; but an Egyptian hieroglyphic 
represents a word or even a syllable, 
and these pictures run into sentences as 
words do. The difference is sufficiently 
clear between an action represented by a 
picture, and an action expressed in the 
words, and those words represented by 
pictures.’’ 
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It would not be just to the author 
to leave his work till we had noticed 
his ingenious calculations on the date 
of the Trojan war, at p. 158. It is 
known that it had been dated by Mit- 
ford and others about B.c. 900; and 
this date was assigned on the fact, 
that the Iliad and Odyssey relate to 
the Pelopidan family,—that the Pelo- 
pide were expelled by the return of 
the Heraclide about eighty years after 
the Trojan war,—that no mention of 
their expulsion exists in the poem, 
and as Herodotus says that Homer 
lived 400 years before him, and as he 
flourished about 430, the date of the 
Trojan war is thus conjectured. Now 
Mr. Sharpe comes to the same con- 
clusion from other methods of rea- 
soning, which are very ingeniously 
wrought out, and serve as a strong 
collateral testimony to the former, and 
which will in future not be unno- 
ticed by the historian of Greece. His 
essay on the date of the Jewish Exodus 
is of still more importance. 











Archeologia ; or, Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to Antiquity, Volume XXVIT. 
Part I. 

We shall review the papers in this 
volume as usual, in succession as they 
occur. 

Remarks on certain Ornaments of Gold 
found near Quentin, in Britany, in 
1832, presumed to have been Mama- 
kat of the ancient Gauls, in a Letter 
from the Rev. John Bathurst Deane, 
M.A., F.S.A. 


These highly interesting articles 
were found in a dilapidated temple of 
the Celtic religion in Britany, in the 
commune of Vieuxbourg near Quentin. 
Inclosures of this kind, Mr. Deane 
observes, are classically styled by the 
French antiquaries Teménes, of course 
from repevifw (consecro) ‘and repeviopa 
(sepulchrum). It would have been de- 
sirable to know if the term were de- 
rived from the Britons themselves, or 
capriciously imposed by the French 
savans; for it might greatly tend to 
settle the question whether these stone 
circles of the Celts were sepulchral or 
devotional. We observe that Temi, or 
Temhyl, in the Welsh, signifies a 
temple or church; as also indeed a 
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seat. These circles have been con- 
sidered by some as Druidical courts 
of justice: the probability, however, 
is, that judicial proceedings, legis- 
lation, sacrifices to the Gods, and 
sepulchral rites, were performed within 
these sacred inclosures. This by the 
way. The Bretons have a tradition, 
that within these hallowed spots 
the aboriginal inhabitants deposited 
their treasures. A peasant, relying 
on this assertion, on the 21st March 
1832, was digging within the te- 
mene of Quentin, when, under one 
of the largest blocks occupying the 
centre of the place, ‘he made a dis- 
covery, which, whether we consider 
its extent or intrinsic worth, or the 
original character of the articles found, 
is among the most interesting of 
modern times.” This was a deposit 
of twelve ornaments of the person of 
fine gold, of excellent workmanship, 
in fine preservation, and of the en- 
ormous metallic value of above £1000 
sterling. Mr. Deane considers these ar- 
ticles to have been ‘‘of the kind which, 
for want of a more suitable general 
name, would be called torques; but 
were rather of that described by the 
Greek writers as pavuixa, a word 
which they employ when speaking of 
the collars and bracelets of the Gauls. 
The torquis, as its name imports, was 
a twisted annulus of two or more bars 
intertwined after the manner of a 
rope, and like it of a flexible form. 
The pavdxns was solid, although oc- 
casionally fashioned into the funicu- 
lar form.” The ornaments of Vieux- 
bourg were of three kinds ; some for 
the throat, others for the arm, others 
for the wrist. Some of the pavuixa 
have the cup, or rather button- 
shaped termination at the ends simi- 
lar to the bracelets found in Ireland, 
considered as ring-money by Sir Wil- 
liam Betham. Mr. Deane observes, 
in the course of his learned and in- 
genious dissertation, that the origin of 
golden collars as badges of civil or mili- 
tary distinction, is lost in the obscu- 
rity of ages; that the earliest mention 
of them occurs in Genesis, chap. xii. 
where Pharaoh is described as putting 
a chain of gold round the neck of 
Joseph. The Hebrew word employed, 
rabeed, signifies a twisted chain or 
wreath. Other biblical instances are 
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shewn of its employment: in Judges, 
chap. viii. 26, an ornament worn on 
the necks of the camels of the kings 
of Midian is called anag ; in Daniel, 
by its Chaldee variation, meneka. 
«‘ From the fifth chapter of Daniel, it 
is evident that the manak was a sym- 
bol of civil dignity, the prophet being 
invested with it was declared by Bel- 
shazzar the third ruler of the kingdom. 
The manak of Chaldea and the rabeed 
of Egypt were probably equivalent 
badges, and denoting the vice-regal 
authority.” p. 8. From the Chaldeans 
these ornaments were adopted by the 
Persians ; from them they were bor- 
rowed by the Armenians, but do not 
appear, Mr. Deane says, to have been 
used by the Greeks.* ‘ The Romans, 
op the other hand, adopted them as a 
mark of the highest military distinc- 
tion.” The author thinks they borrow- 
ed it from their enemies, the Cisalpine 
Gauls; the first mention of the tor- 
quis is in the story of Manlius, who 
tore the collar from the neck of the 
vanquished Gaul, and transferred it to 
hisown. A. U.C.394. This anecdote 
proves that the golden collar was pe- 
culiarly a Gaulish ornament. Man- 
lius, from the circumstance above re- 
lated, was called Torquatus. The Tor- 
quati became subsequently a sort of 
Legion of Honour of the Roman army. 
Virgil describes Ascanius and his com- 
panions as wearing ‘“‘ Flexilis obtorto 
per collum it circulus auro.”’ Ain, v. 
557. Polybius defines paruixns as a 
golden ring worn by the Gauls on 
their necks and wrists. The herring- 
bone or zig-zag pattern appears on the 
Vieuxbourg pavidtka. This ornament 
is so common in Romano- British urns, 
that Mr. Deane concludes the circum- 
stance gave rise to the zig-zag mould- 
ing of our Saxon ancestors, who 
adopted the Roman arch, and with 
this well-known British decoration. 
The above is at least an original idea ; 
at the same time it may be remarked, 
that the zig-zag and hatched ornaments 
so commonly used by the Romano- 
Britons, were just the sort of decora- 
tion which would be adopted by artists 





* We, however, remember to have seen 
the figure of a female in a beautiful little 
specimen of Greek sculpture in the posses- 
sion of the late Mr. Flaxman, decorated 
most decidedly with a wreathed'torquis. 
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of humble means and acquirements ; 
we think we have seen them used on 
the war clubs of the Polynesian na- 
tives. Mr. Deane, of course, notices 
the splendid torques which from time 
to time have been found in England 
and Wales, and the famous oremrds 
of the Icenian Boadicea. Britomar, 
the Gallic chieftain, wore such an 
ornament. Thus Propertius: 


‘* Vasti parma relata ducis Vindomari 

Illi virgatis jaculantis ab agmine brachia 

Torquis ab incisa decidet unca gula.” 

At which passage Mr. Deane himself 
glances, p. 3. The British word for 
the ornament, we may add, is the 
Roman torch—plu. tyrch; it is a 
Welsh saying expressive of a de- 
termined contest, ‘‘ Mi a dynna dorch 
4 chwi,”—1 will pluck a torques with 
you. Lhwyd thinks that the Latin 
torques is derived from the Welsh 
troi, to turn: forchi in that lan- 
guage is also to wreath or gather into 
a chain. The aggregate weight of 
the specimens from Britany was 21 lb. 
Goz. 14dwt. 5gr. and the sterling 
value 10851. 14s. 1d. The largest of 
the ornaments weighed 4lb. loz. 16 
dwt. 11 gr. Few papers in the Archxo- 
logia of the Society of Antiquaries 
have equalled this of Mr. Deane’s in 
point of interest, or excelled it in ele- 
gance of diction. We are happy to 
see the transactions of the Society oc- 
casionally varied from topics pecu- 
liarly belonging to the architecture, 
costume, or history of the old English 
period, with dissertations on matters 
coeval or referable to the classic period. 


On the number of the lost books of 
Tacitus, by the Lord Mahon. 


Brotier, in his esteemed edition of 
the above celebrated writer, considers 
that the total number of books in his 
work must have been 16 of Annals, 
14 of History; exclusive, of course, of 
his life of Agricola. This opinion has 
been received with pretty general al- 
lowance. Lord Mahon, arguing from 
the average length of the extant books, 
which is 74 chapters, thinks it incred- 
ible that the period of four years elaps- 
ing from the place where the Annals 
break off to where the History com- 
mences, should have been comprised 
in the portion now deficient of the 
16th book. 
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The space of time above named, 
contained “‘ the now very imperfectly 
known proceedings of the insurrection 
in Spain and Gaul, the overthrow of 
Nero, and the end of the family of 
Cesars. How Vindex fell in the mo- 
ment of the triumph of his cause—how 
Nymphidius hoped to profit by the 
vacancy—and how his projects were 
arrested — how. Galba advanced to 
Rome, and by what acts he lost the 
popularity to which he owed his ele- 
vation.” 

The above transactions were of too 
stirring and interesting a character, 
his Lordship conceives, to be passed 
over in a cursory and abbreviated form, 
as they might have been if not of that 
description. Another argument in 
favour of his opinion he imagines may 
be drawn from the fondness among 
ancient nations for the number twelve, 
or some multiple or dividend thereof : 
therefore it is probable that Tacitus 
wrote eighteen books of Annals, and 
twelve of History, instead of the num- 
ber commonly assigned on the au- 
thority of Brotier. The discovery of 
the works of Tacitus in one of the 
now subterranean Italian cities may 
at some future time perhaps decide the 
question. 


Letter of Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H. 
F.R.S. to Hudson Gurney, Esq. V.P. 
upon three documents of the reign of 
Edward the First, preserved among 
the Exchequer Records at Westminster 
relating to Scottish Prisoners. 


These documents correct some inac- 
curacies of the laborious Rymer. He 
had made, in the instance before us, 
three distinct precepts into one. The 
relate to the mandates of Edward the 
First for the safe custody of Alain 
Earl of Menteith, the Earl of Strathern, 
the Earl of Athol, Donald son of the 
Earl of Mar, and of Margaret daughter 
of Robert Bruce, whom the first order 
directed to be treated with great seve- 
rity: ‘‘ She was to be sent to the Tower 
of London, and there kept in close 
confinement in acage. . . . . . 
But this extreme rigour excited some 
compunction ; and, the order being can- 
celled, another was made that she 
should be kept in England under the 
safe custody of Sir Henry Percy.” A 
strange inadvertence is rectified in a 
document by which Robert Bruce, the 
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Stewart of Scotland, his brother Sir 
Alexander Lindsay, and Sir William, 
submit to Edward the First, and pro- 
mise to make amends for their contu- 
macy. This instrument Rymer con- 
cludes with the clause, ‘‘ escrit 4 Sire 
Ww’,”’’ as if it had been transmitted to 
Sir Wm. Wallace that he might him- 
self embrace the same terms, a circum- 
stance which historians have indeed 
stated on its sole authority. The de- 
duction is however groundless, for the 
sentence is but the local date of the 
document, which a blur had obscured, 
the right reading being escrit @ Irwin 
—written at Irwin. So much for the 
equivoques of which the old court 
hands are susceptible. 


Observations on Female Head-dress in 
England, chiefly subsequent to the date 
of Mr. Strutt’s remarks in his Habits 
of the People of England, by John 
Adey Repton, Esq. F.S.A. 


The horned head-dress which was 
worn by the ladies in the fifteenth cen- 
tury might occasionally be found so 
late as the reign of Elizabeth, but co- 
vered in the middle by a piece of dra- 
pery. By the bye, we observe this 
covering of drapery on the horned head- 
dresses of some of the figures round 
the tomb of Richard Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick. See Stothard’s Monu- 
mental Effigies. 

At the latter end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, a head-dress was adopted, in 
form like the gable of a roof, with de- 
pendent lappets on each side. In the 
reigns of Henry the Eighth and Ed- 
ward the Sixth, frontlets to protect the 
face from the sun were worn, of con- 
siderable breadth; rich cauls of net- 
work, jewelled, were also used in the 
sixteenth century. At an earlier date 
they are mentioned by Chaucer, under 
the denomination of frets. Specimens 
may be seen in the work to which we 
have just referred. Bonnets for wo- 
men occur in the time of Henry the 
Eighth. The hoke and the huke are 
not synonymous. The hoke was a 
hood—the huke a mantle. The cuerpo 
or querpo hood sate close to the body ; 
it was the attire of puritans and of the 
lower order of females. Hoods were 
prevalent in the time of Addison, to 
shew which Mr. Repton quotes the 
Spectator. The calash may be traced 
about 1776. The next article of fe- 
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male attire touched on is the hat. 
Chaucer’s Wife of Bath wears a hat 
as broad as ‘‘ a buckler or a targe.” 
In 1550, high-crowned hats were in- 
troduced : beaver hats of this fashion 
are at this day worn by the female 
population of Wales. Patches are men- 
tioned in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. They were some- 
times fantastically cut into crescents, 
stars, crosses, and even the form of a 
coach and horses! The love-lock was 
a long braided lock, dependant on one 
side. Distinction was formerly made 
between the head-dresses of the single 
and the married ladies: the former 
had their heads uncovered. On the 
wedding-day the bride wore her hair 
loose, or flowing down her back over 
her shoulders; Mr. Repton quotes the 
Loseley MSS. in illustration, in which 
the attire of Ann of Cleves, on her 
nuptials, is described. Perewykes, 
peruks of false hair, are mentioned in 
the time of Edward the Sixth and 
Mary. Mr. Repton seems to think 
them mere ringlets. He cites, for ex- 
ample, the accounts of the Revels 
in the first of Edward the Sixth:—* 5 
coyffs of Venys gold, with peruks of 
here, &c. &c.’”-—Loseley MSS. p. 77. 
From the reign of Charles the Second 
to Queen Anne long flowing wigs were 
in fashion; it was said of the Countess 
of Suffolk, who married Mr. Howard 
in the reign of Queen Anne, that she 
and her husband were so poor, she 
was forced to sell her hair to furnish 
a dinner to some friends ; ‘‘ her hair, 
being long, produced twenty pounds.” 
p. 70. Mr. Repton’s paper is inter- 
spersed with numerous quotations from 
writers contemporary with the various 
periods of female costume on which he 
remarks, and he illustrates his paper 
with various examples drawn from old 
tapestry, brasses, and the wood-cuts 
of the Nuremburg Chronicle. If Mr. 
Repton sometimes deduces his arche- 
ological inquiries rather closely upon 
modern days, it must be considered 
that as years roll on value will be ac- 
quired by these records of evanescent 
modes. The antiquity of pigtails or 
of perriwigs may excite a smile; but 
they willas fairly occupy the attention 
of antiquaries of the twentieth century 
as any of the articles of Elizabethan 
attire may now engage our own. 


Gent. Maga. Vot. VIII. 
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Account of the old Bridge at Strat- 
ford-le-Bow, in Essex, in a letter 
from Alfred Burges, Esg. &c. 


It is well known that Bow bridge 
«« was erected in the early part of the 
eleventh century, under the auspices 
of Matilda, the Queen consort of Henry 
the First, to form a more safe and 
direct communication between the me- 
tropolis and the county of Essex than 
the then existing passage across the 
river by the dangerous ferry at the old 
Ford.”” We must take an objection 
in limine to this statement, although 
founded on that of early topographers; 
for the great highway constructed by 
the Romans, leading into Essex from 
Aldgate, always passed the river at 
Stratford (Stpet-ford), i. e. the pas- 
sage of the via publica, or street over 
the water; a name evidently adopted by 
the Saxons on the point of transit, in 
conformity probably with the British 
appellation Ystrad Ffordd, and fully 
expressive of its local circumstances. 
As for the old ford, it was the point of 
transit of the vicinal Roman way which 
proceeded along Oxford Street, Broad 
Street, Holborn (old Bourne), the Old 
Street Road, through Bethnal Green 
to Old Ford, and somewhere below 
Stratford it fell into the great Roman 
road. The statement should therefore 
he corrected, so far as it avers that the 
dangerous passage at Stratford, or 
Streetford, was remedied by the con- 
struction of Bow bridge. This must 
have been erected between a.p. 1100, 
when Matilda became Queen, and 
1118, the year of her decease. An 
inquisition taken by the king’s justices 
in 1303, details some curious parti- 
culars relative to the structure :— 


‘“‘ Hugh Pratt (whom Stow calls God- 
Srey Pratt) living nearthe road and bridges 
in the reign of King John, did of his own 
authority, begging the aid of passengers, 
keep them in repair. After his death, his 
son William did the same for some time, 
and afterwards, through the interest of 
Robert Passelew, the king’s justice, ob- 
tained a toll, which, according to the 
note attached to Morant’s account of the 
bridge, was, for every cart carrying corn, 
wood, coal, &c. one penny ; of one carry- 
ing tasel* two-pence ; and of one carry- 
ing a dead Jew eight-pence.’’ 





* Query. What? Teazle? 
4H 
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The bridge had probably the same 
number of arches as in our time, three; 
but the obtuse pointed form could not 
have been that of the original construc- 
tion, when no other but the circular 
arch was in use—the pointed arch not 
being introduced till some years after. 
We cannot confidently follow the au- 
thor in thinking that the obtuse pointed 
arches shew that they were not of an 
earlier construction than the Tudor age. 
Certainly, asa prevailing architectural 
feature in any ecclesiastical or domes- 
tic structure the rule may be adopted ; 
but there were occasions on which 
architects, as early as the thirteenth 
century, employed the obtuse pointed 
arch. Of this fact one or two exam- 
ples present themselves in the Abbey 
Church of Westminster, and they are 
numerous in castellated edifices of the 
time of Edward the First. The deep 
labelled moulding attached as weather- 
ing to arches, is a much surer crite- 
tion of construction in the fifteenth 
century. With regard to the sugges- 
tion of Grose, that Bowe bridge might 
be so called for its beauty, as the 
beau bridge, it is too much at variance 
with ancient practice to be for a mo- 
ment entertained. The appellation was 
conferred on any remarkable arched 
construction. Thus the opening for 
the pathway under the tower of the 
parish church of Tavistock, in Devon, 
is at this day called the Church Bow. 
There was a bridge of one arch which 
bore this name in the town of Leicester. 

Channelsea bridge, about halfa mile 
below Bow bridge, was also founded 
by Queen Matilda : it consists of one 
pointed arch. Bow bridge was origi- 
nally only 13 feet 6 inches wide; the 
width was increased, in 1741, to 21 
feet. Channelsea bridge was origi- 
nally 11 feet in width, but was widened 
at the above period to an equal width 
with the bridge of Bow. Mr. Burgess, 
in conjunction with Mr. Walker, was 
the engineer for the construction of 
the new Bow bridge. His report has 
therefore a most authentic value, as 
founded on the~best possible data of 
personal inspection into the particulars 
of the ancient structure. His paper 
is drawn up with care and faithful 
attention, technical and documentary, 
and illustrated with sections, ground 
plans, and elevation of the old bridge. 
The structure which has now replaced 
it is of one arch, and of granite. The 
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record thus preserved of this most an- 
cient public viaduct, shews the utility 
of the Society of Antiquaries, as a 
medium for much valuable communi- 
cation on subjects not cognizable in 
the daily occurrences and requirements 
of human life, yet affording materials 
for the history of arts and the progress 
of society. 

We had almost forgotten to add, 
that the ancient bridge was not with- 
out the usual appendage of a chapel. 
That of St. Katharine on Bow bridge 
is first noticed in the thirty-third year 
of the reign of King Henry the Sixth. 
The attaching of sacred edifices to 
bridges, seems to have originated in 
the piety of classic ages. Trajan’s 
bridge, at Alcantara, had its sacellum, 
at which the passing traveller might 
pay his devotions. Religion was in 
fact engaged as toll-collector for the 
repairs. 


Observations on the Roman Station of 
Magiovinium, by Henry Brandreth, 
Esq. F.S.A. 


Mr. Brandreth’s communication af- 
fords us many interesting and careful 
local notes of Roman and British an- 
tiquities in the neighbourhood of Dun- 
stable, where the two great Roman 
ways, the Ikenild and the Watling- 
street, cross each other. The Watling- 
street, Guethelinga strata, according to 
some the ancient Irish way, enters 
the county at the thirty-third mile- 
stone on its way from St. Alban’s, 
keeping the track of the modern Irish 
road, passing through one itinerary 
station in the county of Bedford, ge- 
nerally agreed to have been Dunsta- 
ble. Whether this was the Duroco- 
brivis or Magiovintum of Antonine, oc- 
cupies the attention of Mr. Brandreth. 
Richard of Cirencester calls it Forum 
Diane ; but to make it the Magio- 
vintum of Antuninus, violence must 
be perpetrated on the received read- 
ings and the stations transposed. Two 
camps, near Dunstable, have been con- 
sidered as the site of Magiovintum ; 
one at Totternhoe Castle-hill, two 
miles from Dunstable, the other at 
Maiden-bower Camp. Both, we sug- 
gest, might be garrison stations, or at 
least e@stiva castra, to the colony at 
Dunstable. 

Maiden-bower the writer seems to 
consider a corruption of the British 
terms Mag [Qu. Maes?] Campus and 
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Dun a hill; the Saxons added Burgh 
to the appellation, and made of it 
Maiden-bower. Mr. Brandreth ap- 
pears to think that the Romans placed 
their Magiovintum in the immediate 
neighbourhood of this British station, 
though not on its actual site; for the 
name of this station he suggests Mag 
(campus), and vint or vente—a mar- 
ket, as also Maegvin (gwynn), the 
white field, which is, we imagine, the 
best derivation of the two, indicating 
as it does the chalky plains of Dun- 
stable. Mr. Brandreth carefully notes 
various vicinal ways which accom- 
panied or diverged from the Roman 
roads about this spot, and the indica- 
tions of Roman and British occupancy 
by which various neighbouring local- 
ities are distinguished. 

He evinces in the course of this 
communication considerable philolo- 
gical tact and antiquarian acumen, and 
we can only regret that some little 
general plan of the roads, &c. about 
Dunstable has not been appended to 
his paper, which would at once have 
enabled a reader unacquainted with 
the neighbourhood to feel the force of 
his deductions. 

We subjoin, in illustration of the 
essayist’s remarks, those parts of 
Richard of Cirencester’s and Anto- 
nine’s Itineraries, which may enable 
the reader to form some idea and judg- 
ment for himself on the doubtful sub- 
ject of these stations, placing over 
against the Latin names the local ap- 
propriations of Gale, Horsley, and 
Stukeley.* 

Ric. Cic. Verolamio Municipio; Ant. 
Verolamio; Verulam, G. H. and §. 

Ric. Cic. Foro Diane M. P. x11. 
Ant. Durocobrivis M. P. xu. Hert- 
~ G; Dunstable, H; Market-street, 


Ric. Cic. Magio Vinio, M. P. x1. 
Ant. Magiovinto, M. P. xu. Dun- 
stable, G; Fenny Stratford, H; Dun- 
stable, S. 

Ric. Cic. Lactodoro, M. P. x11. Ant. 
Lactodor. M. P. xv11. Stony Stratford, 
G ; Towcester, H; Stony Stratford, S. 

Now, after all that has been said, 
and however ingeniously advanced, it 





* In this list we mark Richard’s iters, 
Ric. Cic.; Antonine’s, Ant. The appro- 
priations of Gale, Horsley, and Stukeley 
with their respective initials. 
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is evident, if we wish to preserve the 

text of Antoninus, that Forum Diane 

and Durocobrivis, if not identical, 
must be close to each other; and there- 
fore Market-street, four miles from 

Dunstable, and Dunstable itself, may 

be considered as these stations in the 

order named, while Magivinium must, 
we think, advance to Fenny Stratford. 

There will, however, ever hang over 

the places of these iters, especially 

Antonine’s, an hopeless obscurity, invi- 

ting ceaseless mutation and ceaseless 

conjecture. It is, however, but fair 
to remark that Mr. Brandreth’s deri- 
vation of Durocobrivis from the Bri- 
tish is very plausible, and very near 
what we ourselves would suppose, 

t.e. Dwr coch byrr—the Red Swift 

Water; and what but the distances 

set down in our copies of the Im- 

perial Itinerary would prevent us from 

placing this stage near St. Alban’s, 
at Red-bourn, a Saxon translation of 
the above title ? 

(To be continued.) 

The Tourist’s Guide; being a concise 
History and Description of Ripon, 
Studley Royal, Fountains Abbey, 
Markenfield, Brimham Rocks, Hack- 
fall, and Newby Hall. 12mo. pp. 106. 
WE have been pleased with this 

Guide; as the compiler has evidently 

endeavoured not merely to make it 

useful and entertaining for strangers in 
general (the visitors of Harrowgate, 
of course, in particular), but also to 
correct and improve the information 
derived from his predecessors, and 
thereby to advance the common stock 
of topographical and historical know- 
ledge. In short, he is not a mere re- 
tailer, but a researcher: and with the 
view of promoting and encouraging so 
laudable a spirit, we shall proceed to 
make a few remarks and suggestions. 

First, that the Latin ripa cannot 
pass as the etymology of the Saxon 
town of Hrippun. 

Next, that Leland, in speaking of 
the remains of “ the old abbey of Ri- 
pon,” says, ‘‘ One thing I much no- 
ted—that was, three crossis standing 
in row at the est ende of the chapelle 
garth. They were thinges antiquissimi 
operis, and monumentes of sum notable 
men buried there.” Tothis Dr. Whi- 
taker dissented, remarking that ‘‘ it is 
reasonable to suppose that they were 
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early objects of religious veneration, 
alluding to the mystery of the Holy 
Trinity.” Further, our present author 
states, that during the reparation of 
the cathedral in 1832, the head of a 
Saxon cross was discovered in the 
foundation of a wall, its edges adorned 
with scroll work, and its face with a 
rude representation of an angel; and 
that it is now placed over the Bone- 
house door. Now, that this stone, 
discovered in the foundation of a dis- 
tant wall, should be the same as one 
of those which Leland saw in the 
Chapel Garth, is notvery likely, though 
it is barely possible : but respecting the 
nature and purpose of those crosses, 
we have no doubt that Leland is right, 
and Whitaker wrong. Dr. Whitaker 
was au antiquary of great knowledge 
and discernment; but this is one of 
the instances in which he cantered too 
cavalierly over the authority of a ve- 
nerable predecessor. He was evidently 
not aware of the fact that gravestones 
were anciently made in the form of 
crosses, as they are still on the conti- 
nent, and as many exist in Ireland; 
and so he thought only of the larger 
erosses, the places or ‘‘ objects of 
veneration,”’ and because there here 
happened to be three, he guessed at a 
theory which would give them a com- 
mon origin and connexion. Like most 
antiquarian theories, it is extravagant. 
Probably in Leland’s time gravestones 
in the form of a cross were common ; 
and he evidently notices these at Ripon 
not because they were crosses, but 
because they were antiquissimi operis. 

The slab in the chapel of St. Mary 
Magdalen’s hospital (p. 69), ‘‘ marked 
with several crosses patée,”’ is an an- 
cient altar stone; and the figure of St. 
Mary Magdalene on the seal of the 
same institution, does not hold “a 
pitcher and a loaf of bread,” but a 
pot of ointment and a book, her usual 
symbols. 

With reference to p. 70 and p. 82, 
we may remark, as a hint to other 
topographical writers, as well as the 
present, that there is no longer any 
occasion to follow Tanner, in quoting 
the discrepant statements of Speed and 
Dugdale for the amounts of monastic 
revenues, (the one being taken from 
the gross and the other from tbe net 
income,) as the Record Commission 
has now placed in every provincial 


public library the Valor Ecclesiasticus, 
from which the accurate particulars 
may be at once obtained. It may fur- 
ther gratify our author to learn, that 
the history of Fountains Abbey, by 
Hugh de Kirkstall, is now in the Bri- 
tish Museum, it having been conveyed 
thither, from the library of the Royal 
Society, among the Arundel MSS. 

At Fountains Abbey we think the 
rebus of a bird upon a tun, with the 
dates 1483 and 1494, is not intended 
to typify the name of Archbishop 
Thurstan, or Turstin, the founder, (a 
thrush and tun it is said,) but that of 
Abbot Darneton 1478—1494, though 
we cannot say what bird will answer 
to the first syllable. The use of these 
stone enigmas was generally to record 
in sculpture the names of those by 
whom the structures on which they 
occur were raised. Darneton evi- 
dently rebuilt material portions of the 
church, including the great tower, 
which was completed in the first year 
of his successor, Marmaduke Huby. 

We will conclude with the author’s 
account of the new constitution of the 
Church of Ripon :— 


‘* By an Act of Parliament for the car- 
rying into effect the reports of the Church 
Commissioners, relative to the re-distri- 
bution of dioceses, episcopal revenues, &c. 
which passed the 13th of August, 1836, 
Ripon was created an episcopal see, sub- 
jeet to the metropolitan jurisdiction of 
York, to consist of that part of the county 
of York, now in the diocese of Chester, the 
deanery of Craven, and all such parts of 
the deaneries of Ainsty and Pontefract, 
in the diocese of York, as lie to the 
westward of the Ainsty, and the wapen- 
takes of Barkstone, Ash, Osgoldcross, 
and Staincross. Craven was then consti- 
tuted an archdeaconry of the see of 
Ripon. [The other is the archdeaconry 
of Richmond. } 


“* By this Act the Collegiate Church 
was made a cathedral, and the town of 
Ripon became a city. 


“The Rev. Charles Thomas Longley, 
D.D. Head Master of Harrow School, 
was appointed first Bishop of Ripon, and 
was consecrated at York, on the 6th of 
November, 1836. He has the patronage 
of the archdeaconry, [of both archdea- 
conries ?] chancellorship, and registrar. 


‘¢ The arms appertaining to the see— 
are, Argent, on a saltire Gules—two keys 
in cross Or, on a chief of Second an 
Agnns Dei of the First. The arms as- 
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signed to the church are a representation 
of the structure in a field Gules ; crest, an 
Agnus Dei standing on a bible, Proper. 
The ancient seal bore a lamb, with the 
inscription, Sancti WiILFRIDI RIPONEN- 
sis Ecc.esia.”’ 


The History of the Twelve great Livery 
Companies of Lendon, principally 
compiled from their grants and re- 
cords, with an Historical Essay and 
Accounts of each Company, its origin, 
constitution, government, dress, cus- 
toms, halls, and trust estates and cha- 
rities, &c. &c. By William Herbert, 
Librarian to the Corporation of Lon- 
don. Vol. II. 8vo. pp. 684. 


WE congratulate Mr. Herbert on 
the completion of his very laborious 
and highly valuable work, which forms 
an important accession to the history 
(still deficient, and perhaps only to be 
executed in portions) of the vast me- 
tropolis of the British empire,—that 
centre throughout many ages of the 
commercial energies of an enterprising 
people, and the mainspring of those 
popular communities which achieved 
the darling liberties of old England. 

Mr. Herbert’s task was undertaken 
at a fortunate time ; when the investi- 
gations promoted by the legislature 
into the constitution, history, and 
functions of municipal corporations, 
led toan unfolding of their archives, and 
a display of their registers and books 
of accounts, such as the assiduity of 
no individual inquirer could have pro- 
cured. Of these advantages our author 
has largely availed himself; and by 
means of compression and small type, 
he has freighted his work with a cargo 
of substantial materials quite unusual 
for two octavo volumes. The first 
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volume was noticed in our Magazine 
for April, 1834; it contained his Intro- 
ductory Essay, and the history of the 
Companies of Mercers, Grocers, and 
Drapers. The present volume com- 
prises those of the Fishmongers, Gold- 
smiths, Skinners, Merchant-tailors, 
Haberdashers, Salters, Ironmongers, 
Vintners, and Cloth-workers. 

These are what are called the twelve 
principal Companies, a distinction ac- 
quired from the circumstance of their 
having attained a degree of prosperity 
in advance of their fellows, and at 
length established an admitted grade 
of superiority. It is very probable 
that it originated from the circumstance 
of twelve citizens being required to at- 
tend the Lord Mayor in his office of 
Butler at the Coronation feast, and 
one being taken from the twelve most 
important companies; but the exact 
precedency was long unsettled (see the 
various lists in Mr. Herbert’s first 
volume, pp. 101—103) ; and the Dyers 
were for a considerable time among 
the twelve, and not the Shearmen or 
Cloth-workers. Generally speaking, 
there was in ancievt times a constant 
variation and fluctuation in the con- 
stitution of the companies; they 
branched off into sections, or coalesced 
into combinations ;* their composition 
was as varied as their checkered and 
particoloured liveries, while, with stu- 
died secrecy, their origin and early 
history appears ever to be shrouded 
under their favourite hoods. 

Nor is this surprising, when we per- 
ceive that their usual commencements 
were private; that their objects were 
the peculiar exercise and appropriation 
of the ‘‘ mysteries” of their crafts ; 
and that they would not emerge into 
conflict with the busy world around 





* Occasionally two or more trades were united in one society: but this was more 


the case in smaller towns than in London. 
Stratford-upon-Avon one; in Southwark we believe two. 


In Warwick there were two gilds, in 
In these of course trades 


of various natures were combined ; as in Chaucer’s riding of the pilgrims to Canter- 


bury, 


‘¢ An habyrdassher ther was, and a carpenter, 
A webbe, a dyer, and a tapyser, 
And they were clothed alle in o lyvere 
Of a solempne and grete fraternyte.”’ 


These were men of great substance,— 


‘* Wel semed eche of them a fayr Burgeys, 
To sitten in the Yeld Halle at the deys, 
Everych for the wysdom that he con, 
Was happely for to be an Aldyrmon.”” 











: 
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them until their numbers and wealth 
gave them weight and influence. The 
most correct view that can be taken of 
the spirit in which the gilds were 
formed, is to compare them with the 
benefit societies and trade unions of 
modern times; which, so far as the 
inferior craftsmen are concerned, are 
in fact the successors of the trading 
companies. The defect of the modern 
state of things in this respect, as in 
many others, is a disruption of those 
grades of the same class of individuals, 
the harmonious blending yet due sub- 
ordination of which in old and merry 
England, founded and built up her 
constitution and her prosperity. 

We consider that the simple and 
apparently inconsequential act of fixing 
the precedency of the great companies 
may have been a principal cause of the 
change we lament. It provided for 
their continuance under other condi- 
tions than the prosperity of their 
trades. In consequence, the trades 
have in many instances turned into 
other channels, or died away entirely, 
and yet the companies have continued 
as private societies; and more, they 
have occupied the places which would 
otherwise have been taken by compa- 
nies of the rising trades, at the same 
time appropriating and withdrawing to 
themselves those men of wealth and 
commercial rank who would have con- 
ferred credit and respectability upon 
such new communities.* In fact, to 
adopt a figure from the natural world, 
a set of aged pollards has been che- 
rished in the place of the natural suc- 
cession of young and vigorous trees. 

Trade is in its nature fluctuating ; 
and it is proverbial how rapidly it 
ebbs from its most favourite shores. 
It is a stream which is constantly 
working out for itself new channels, 
and traversing the world by new 
modes of transit. In our domestic 
traffic, pack horses have given way to 
Waggons, waggons to canals, canals 
to railroads, The proud and gigantic 
East Indiamen of the reign of George 
the Third, will shortly be a race as 
extinct as the unwieldy carracks and 
argosies of ancient times. The more 
energetic spirit of steam has out- 


stripped them in their career, breath- 
ing on them, in its passage, the fiery 
blast of consumption and annihilation. 

As with trade itself, so has it fared 
with the trade companies. If not in 
actual property, in their commercial 
influence, and in their very complexion 
and component parts, they have suf- 
fered change. In several instances, 
the meaning of trades has altered. 
Thus, the ancient Haberdashers were 
what are now called hardwaremen ; 
the Mercers were our haberdashers, 
or the dealers in the small articles of 
dress ; the Drapers were our mercers. 
Besides these, in immediate connex- 
ion with matters of dress, were the 
Clothworkers (anciently called Fullers 
and Shearmen), the Dyers, the Tai- 
lors, the Hurrers and Cappers, and 
the Skinners: all of which, as we 
have before remarked, were continually 
forming combinations in one way or 
another. The first Milliners were fo- 
reign haberdashers, dealing in glass, 
jewellery, pins, and other small wares 
imported from the continent, particu- 
larly from Italy, whence the name of 
Milan-ers. 

There are now many Companies 
which have not the least connexion 
with the occupations from which they 
derive their name. Nay, more, in 
some, this is made the ground of a 
vain and ridiculous boast; for whilst, 
in some cases, a decaying trade has 
fallen away from the Company, in 
others, the Company has excluded a 
still flourishing trade, as in the strik- 
ing instances of the Fishmongers and 
the Tailors; the principle of erecting 
certain pre-eminent Companies, to 
which we before alluded, having led 
to a species of civic aristocracy, and 
merged all commercial considerations 
in those of a personal, family, or po- 
litical nature. Thus, the Fishmongers 
have become the great Whig Com- 
pany, the Merchant-Tailors the great 
Tory Company. Possessed of large 
property, and entrusted with the ma- 
nagement of very considerable charita- 
ble funds, these and other Companies 
have continued to exist as private so- 
cieties, with the advantage of corpo- 
rate powers; whilst others of the old 





* It was formerly necessary for a citizen, if a member of any other than the Twelve 
principal Companies, to quit his own company on becoming an Alderman, and enter 
into one of the Twelve. 
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Companies, which had acquired little 
or no property, have become wholly 
extinct. 

Very few Companies indeed are now 
in active operation; that is, exerci- 
sing a positive control over the trades 
after which they are named. When 
we have enumerated three, the Gold- 
smiths, the Stationers, and the Apo- 
thecaries, we believe we have given 
the whole list; and it is remarkable 
that these by no means comprise with- 
in their associations the whole of those 
who follow the respective trades in 
London. In fact, they have become, 
as respects the powers they exercise, 
rather national than civic function- 
aries; the Goldsmiths are commis- 
sioned by the legislature as the comp- 
trollers of the tax on manufactured 
goods of gold and silver for the whole 
country; the Stationers do little more 
than assist in the execution of the law 
of copyright, but it is also for the 
whole country; the Apothecaries have 
the examination and licensing of as- 
pirants to their profession throughout 
the whole of England.* In addition, 
both the Stationers’ and the Apothe- 
caries’ are joint-stock trading Compa- 
nies on a flourishing scale. Yet even 
these, we see, the least alienated of 
all, have still declined from their ori- 
ginal position, of embodying the whole 
of their worshipful crafts. 

From such a shifting scene, what 
history could be formed? Only one 
of a correspondent character. The 
whole is necessarily broken up into 
details. In some particulars the his- 
tories of the Companies may take a 
synchronical aspect; but in others 
they must be ever distinct. As they 
have successively risen or declined, in 
different eras and under different cir- 
cumstances, their histories present 
such various aspects, as the youth, 
the manhood, or the old age, of the 
several generations of mankind, though 
of the same race, when educated un- 
der altered manners and altered cus- 
toms and opinions. The briefest view 
that can be taken of their histories is 
this:—the Gilds were founded for mu- 
tual protection in trade, for convivi- 
ality, and for various social benefits, 
both temporal and spiritual; the 
Companies are maintained for political 
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co-operation, for conviviality, and for 
the administration of charities. The 
feasting alone remains, little modified 
(except in its hours) by the changes of 
the times ! 

In order to show the general am- 
plitude and arrangement of Mr. Her- 
bert’s work, we will now describe the 
contents of his chapter on the Com- 
pany of Merchant-Tailors, the others 
being treated in a similar way. A 
summary is first given of what was 
previously published in the Histories 
of London, by Strype, Maitland, and 
the New View (1708); next, an ac- 
count and description of their char- 
ters; the statistics of the Company at 
various periods, &c. &c. Then follows 
an inquiry into their origin and his- 
tory, in fact, all that Mr. Herbert 
has found remarkable in their annals. 
Then under the head of Constitution 
and Government, he gives abstracts 
of their charters, ordinances, by-laws, 
&c. Then succeeds a list of the Lord 
Mayors who have belonged to the 
Company, and memoirs of some dis- 
tinguished members. Then their dress 
and observances, that is to say, their 
liveries, their religious chantries and 
obits, funerals, election ceremonies, 
processions and pageants. Next fol- 
lows, an account of their halls and 
buildings—their armoury, plate, pic- 
tures, &c. Then, very full accounts 
of their trust estates and charities. 
Lastly, the charters of the Company 
are given at length, with translations. 
The information upon charities, which 
our author has furnished very fully 
throughout his work, will render it 
of most important use, and it will, 
perhaps, be most frequently consulted 
in those parts, though they appear the 
least inviting to the general reader. 

It is creditable to the honesty of 
Mr. Herbert that he has rather com- 
bated, than imitated, the flattering sug- 
gestions of Dr. Wilson in his ‘‘ His- 
tory of Merchant-Taylors’ School,” 
that this worshipful company were of 
a higher caste than their brother Snips. 
lt appears from the Doctor’s statement 
(who published in 1812), that ‘‘ there 
are none of that trade on the court of 
the Company; and of the 300 on the 
Livery, which is open to men of all 
professions, not ten are to be found 





* The Grocers’ Company still continues to register in the London Gazette, for the 
public service, the average price of Sugar: and the Parish Clerks to publish the Bills 


of Mortality. 
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who are tailors by trade; that, as to 
the Merchant Taylors of old time, it 
is not to be denied that they were 
principally engaged in manufacturing 
pavilions for our kings, robes of state 
for our nobles, and tents, &c. for our 
soldiers ; whence the arms they bear 
—a pavilion between two royal man- 
tles. Nor is it undeserving of notice, 
that, when Latinized, they were never 
called by any term implying makers of 
ordinary garments, but mercatores scis- 
sores.”” Now we should like to ask 
the learned Doctor what classical word 
he would find for tailor. The Roman 
toga was without sleeves or collar, 
and the sartores and sarciatores were 
mere menders and botchers. In fact, 
the word tailor is French,—+tailleur, 
and it is rendered literally by the Latin 
scissor. With respect to their being 
called Merchant Tailors, we may be 
sure the prefix was not a mere com- 
pliment ; it perhaps indicated a higher 
grade in the trade, the shopkeeper in 
distinction from the journeyman or 
mender, but certainly it was not 
confined to the ‘‘ manufacturers”’ of 
“robes of state,” tents, and “‘ pa- 
vilions!”” It appears in p. 532, that 
another company had a similar title 
of Merchant-Haberdashers. Our own 
remarks on this head are already longer 
than we intended; still we will not 
omit those which Mr. Herbert has very 
sensibly made: 


‘¢ The Tailor and the Draper anciently 
went hand in hand, as at the present day, 
not as members of the same fraternity, 
but as equally contributing to furnish the 
necessary article of clothing; and not- 
withstanding that the History of Mer- 
chant-Tailors’ School attempts to exalt 
them above their seemingly servile origin, 
and to make their change of name, from 
Tailors to Merchant-Tailors, a result of 
their becoming merchants in cloth, it is cer- 
tain that not onlyat first were the cissore* 
bond fide cutters and makers-up of clothes, 
but the Company itself a working one, 
and so continued till James I., as will be 
shown. That there arenot at this time 
half a dozen tailors brothers of this digni- 
fied corporation [this ‘ solempne and 


grete fraternyte.’ again to quote old 
Chaucer,] only shows how widely the 
livery companies have deviated from the 
purposes of their original institution.” 


Our author has here stated the plain 
unvarnished truth, which is fully borne 
out by historical evidence; and we 
have only to hope that the courtly 
adulations of the former writer may 
not have rendered the truth unpalat- 
able. We think, with Dr. Wilson, 
that the Company would not be more 
loyal or patriotic, nor their charities 
be better administered, nor the noble 
educational foundations of Sir Thomas 
White be more kindly fostered, were 
the Merchant-Tailors of the present 
day driven from their posts of honour, 
and their places filled by the tailors of 
the shop and shop-board; but to 
affect to deny that the fraternity ori- 
ginally consisted of absolute trading 
tailors is a contradiction of the plain- 
est terms, calculated to attract that 
ridicule which it was perhaps intended 
to avert. 

We are sorry that there is still an- 
other point on which we must abridge 
the vanity of the Merchant-Tailors. 
In p. 478 Mr. Herbert has quoted, 
most inaccurately, Dr.Wilson’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of Merchant-Taylors’ School,” 
with regard to the entertainment given 
by the Company to King James the 
First, in 1607; running together the 
remarks of Dr. Wilson and an extract 
from the Company’s books, and then 
adding, as if in continuation from Dr. 
Wilson, a statement that “a still 
greater feature in the musical part of 
this entertainment was the production, 
for the first time, by Dr. Bull, of the 
ever-new national air of God Save the 
King,—a circumstance which confers 
more celebrity on this feast than all 
the rest that happened.” But the 
fact is, that Dr. Wilson makes no such 
assertion, and never once mentions 
God Save the King. The claim was 
broached by a person of much inferior 
judgment, Mr. Richard Clark, of the 
Chapel Royal, and has since been re- 
futed again and again.t His sugges- 





* Read cissores, and the same in other places. Rev. 

+ We now need only refer to the recent discussion of the subject in our Magazines 
for June, 1836, p. 594, Aug. p. 141, and Oct. p. 369; on which last occasion the 
substance of all the evidence collected by Mr. Clark in his volume on the subject was 
briefly stated and arranged. Mr. Clark has since circulated a few pages, intended as 
a reply to the observations of our correspondents ; but it really contains nothing to 
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tion was that the words were written 
by Ben Jonson, and the music com- 
posed by Dr. John Bull: but the poem 
actually written by Ben Jonson for this 
occasion, was ‘‘a speache of xviii 
verses”’ (unfortunately not preserved), 
a composition as different from God 
save the King, as the voluntary for the 
organ with twenty-six basses, which 
Dr. John Bull’s God save the King 
has since been found to be. It is ex- 
traordinary how often an error, once 
circulated, especially if a flattering 
one, requires correction and contradic- 
tion; but we wonder that our author, 
accustomed to literary researches, was 
not alive to this question. 

There exists a ballad of seventeen 
verses, not eighteen, which was written 
on this occasion ; but its style is very 
different to that of Ben Jonson. Mr. 
Herbert has printed it in p. 432, as writ- 
ten “‘ To the tune of Treason’s Joy ;”’ 
but if Mr. Herbert will turn again to 
Dr. Wilson’s book, he will find it was 
‘** To the Tune of Treaton’s Toy :”’ the 
meaning of which we conjecture was, 
a song made upon the Toy of a person 
named Treaton. It is a name of that 
kind which was given to the butts of 
the City Archers in Finsbury Field 
(see Gent. Mag. Feb. 1832, p. 113), 
and might be equally bestowed on a 
boat, a summer-house, or any other 
object of amusement. 

Our limits will not admit of any fur- 
ther observations upon the history of 
the other companies, nor to extend our 
extracts, which we might do, ad libitum, 
from the curious illustrations of the 
progress of society, of manners, of 
commerce, and of the domestic arts, 
with which this work is replenished. 
Mr. Herbert may be assured that he 
has raised a lasting monument of his 
literary industry. We rather miss the 
curious antiquarian vignettes with 
which his first volume was inter- 
spersed; and we regret that he has 
not engraved the ancient seals of the 
Companies, as many of them are par- 
ticularly illustrative of the religious 
complexion which these fraternities 
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bore in their earlier days. They might 
have taken the place of the modern 
vignettes of the Companies’ arms, 
which are rather ornamental than use- 
ful. We believe Mr. Herbert here 
closes his undertaking; but we trust 
the history of the remaining Compa- 
nies (many of them equally curious) 
will be pursued by others. Surely in 
every Company there must be more 
than one individual of sufficient histo- 
rical taste to desire to investigate its 
peculiar history; and we trust that 
gentlemen possessed of such capabili- 
ties will be found ready to follow the 
example of J. B. Heath, esq., who 
some years since printed an interest- 
ing volume on the history of the Gro- 
cers’ Company, and the biographies 
of its most distinguished members,— 
the only work of the kind that we pos- 
sessed before the appearance of that 
we have now noticed. 


Bibliotheca Cantiana ; a Bibliographi- 
cal Account of what has been published 
on the History, Topography, Antiqui- 
ties, Customs, and Family History, in 
the County of Kent. By John Rus- 
sell Smith. 8vo, pp. 376. 


WHEN noticing, in our number for 
July 1836, p. 37, the magnificent pro- 
spectus for a new History of Kent, 
issued by the Rev. Thomas Streatfeild, 
F.S.A. we were induced to take a cur- 
sory review of the principal topogra- 
phical historians, who have devoted 
their attention to this highly favoured 
county, so rich alike in natural re- 
sources, in ancient gentry, and, as a 
consequence, in every record and asso- 
ciation that can interest the inquirer 
into the ages that are past. 

The industrious compiler of the vo- 
lume before us has shewn how largely 
the history and antiquities of Kent have 
already occupied the attention of topo- 
graphers and antiquaries; and by 
exhibiting in one view what is now 
before the public, he has at once 
facilitated the researches of future 
writers, and has pointed. out how 





the purpose except that, at the suggestion of our correspondent J. G. N. (Oct. 1836, 
p- 372) he has published the music from Purcell’s Harpsichord Lessons, published 
‘* about 1674 ;’’ together with a Sonata published by Purcell in 1623, of which the 
words are, ‘‘ God save Great James our King, long live our noble King, God save 


the King.” 
Gent. Mac. Vor. VIII. 
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ample a field still remains for their 
labours.* 

The volume contains a complete 
catalogue of all the printed works re- 
lative to the county; including, with 
respect to the most important, not only 
their titles at length, but also the use- 
ful particulars which serve as the guide 
for collation, in ascertaining whether a 
book is perfect, as the principal divi- 
sions of the contents, the number of 
pages, lists of plates, &c. In addition 
to this account of entire works, Mr. 
Smith has collected references, arranged 
under parishes, alphabetically, to all 
the articles relative to Kentish affairs 
in various miscellaneous works, as the 
Archeologia, Vetusta Monumenta, 
Philosophical Transactions, Bibliotheca 
Topog. Britannica, Carter’s Antient 
Sculpture and Painting, his Antient 
Architecture, Gough’s Sepulchral Mo- 
numents, Grose’s Antiquities, and va- 
rious others. From the numerous 
volumes of our own Magazine are 
enumerated many articles of value, 
often accompanied by engravings ; and 
we have the satisfaction to know that 
some of the most interesting have ap- 
peared during the two last years. We 
have been a little amused that the 
assumed signatures of some of Mr. 
Urban’s correspondents have been set 
down and indexed as real names; as, 
for example, M. Green, (pp. 195, 294, 
295) was the late Mr. Nichols; and F. 
Mot (pp. 137. 172) the late Mr. Co- 
zens,—the real signature being T. Mot, 
F.S.M. of which enigma the interpre- 
tation is,—The Master Of The Free 
School, Margate! This industrious 
person frequently appears in proprid 
persond ; and in p. 315 is noticed his 
quarto volumeentitled ‘‘A Tourthrough 
the Isle of Thanet and East Kent.”” It 
would have been an advantage to have 
enumerated the parishes contained in 
this work, as well as those in Parsons’s 
Monuments, and Thorpe’s Registrum 
Roffense. Mr. Cozens’s MS. Collections, 
mentioned in p. 88, are now in the pos- 
session of Mr. J. B. Nichols. 

There is one general work which 
Mr. Smith has overlooked, called the 





* It is due to Mr. Streatfeild to say, 
that he has since issued, as there recom- 
mended, ‘* more business-like Pro- 
spectus,’? which may be procured of his 
printers, Messrs. Nicol, Pall-mall. 


“* Ecclesiastical Topography,”’ of 100 
Churches round London, which con- 
tains views and descriptions of the 
churches of Hayes, Beckenham, Pium- 
stead, West Wickham, Lewisham, Lee, 
Footscray, Woolwich, Deptford, and 
Chiselhurst. 

The curious tracts of the seventeenth 
century relating to Kent are fully de- 
scribed ; and the lists of Kentish Acts 
of Parliament, both public and private, 
and of Parliamentary Reports, form 
valuable additions to Mr. Smith’s work. 
We must also mention that it is ren- 
dered more readable and interesting by 
the insertion of memoirs of the prin- 
cipal authors, and two plates of their 
autographs. The publication of the 
hand-writing of our genealogical and 
topographical collectors would answer 
purposes beyond those of mere curio- 
sity, in the identification of manu- 
scripts ; but for that object somewhat 
more than the signature will be re- 
quired. We observe in p. 22, that the 
Compiler puts forth a hope of his pub- 
lishing a catalogue of the MSS. rela- 
tive to Kent in the Public Libraries, 
and some private collections. This 
we trust he may be encouraged to do; 
and we shall be very happy to find 
that he is induced to continue his la- 
bours upon other counties; for a vo- 
lume similar to the present on every 
county in England, would be a grand 
acquisition to the topographer and col- 
lector. 

We will conclude this notice by ex- 
tracting the following singular piece 
of literary history :— 


‘* A General History of this County was 
published in an early newspaper (which is 
in possession of the publisher) entitled, 
‘¢ The Original London Post, or Heath- 
cote’s Intelligence,’’ a small folio of two 
leaves. The first number which commences 
with Kent, is dated Monday, Jan. 20, 
1724, and continued twice a week till 
Monday, Nov. 2, 1724, when it closed 
the History of Kent: it was so printed, 
that the purchaser could separate the 
history from the news, which occupied 
a page, sometimes even less, the other 
portion being filled up with Novels, His- 
tory of Pirates, Civil Wars, and other 
* delectable’ reading. It is a fact, though 
perhaps not generally known, that Robin- 
son Crusoe was originally printed in this 
journal.”’ 
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Scenes and Shadows of Days Departed, 
a narrative, accompanied with Poems 
of Youth, and some other Poems of 
Melancholy and Fancy, in the journey 
of life from Youth to Age. By W. 
Lisle Bowles. 12mo. 


WE have had occasion not unfre- 
quently to call the attention of our 
readers to the Poetry of Mr. Bowles ; 
and we have pointed out what ap- 
peared to us to be the marks of its 
beauty and originality. Nor does the 
high opinion we entertain of Mr. 
Bowles’s genius rest on our single and 
slender authority; but it has been 
sanctioned to the fullest extent by the 
declaration of those who are them- 
selves ‘‘ the Masters of Song,’’ and 
whose names are placed in the highest 
rolls of fame. In his Literary Bio- 
graphy Mr. Coleridge has warmly and 
eloquently expressed the delight he 
received from the early perusal of Mr. 
Bowles’s Sonnets, and the effect which 
they produced on his own poetry : and 
we have ourselves heard from Mr. 
Wordsworth’s own lips, that he got 
possession of a copy of the same Son- 
nets one morning when he was setting 
out with some friends on a pedestrian 
tour from London; and that so capti- 
vated was he with their beauty, that 
he retreated into one of the recesses in 
Westminster-bridge, and could not be 
induced to rejoin his companions till he 
had finishedthem. To these high autho- 
rities we will, atthe hazard of being call- 
ed presumptuous and vain, add, that the 
first volumes of Mr. Bowles’s Poetry 
were seldom out of our hands, when, 
inthe vernal days of life, we wandered 
in our boyhood along the banks of the 
Medway, or reclined under the sacred 
groves of Penshurst; or subsequently 
when those scenes were changed forthe 
severer studies which we pursued 
Within that hallowed vale where Isis winds. 


The delight which they afforded to us 
arose from the beauty and freshness of 
the natural images—the picturesque- 
ness of the scenery—the fine and deli- 
cate choice of expression—the exqui- 
site cadence and harmony of the verse, 
and the tender and pathetic sentiments 
infusing into the mind a delight, which 
we believe to be more congenial to the 
natural feelings of the heart, and more 
permanently pleasing than any other 
qualities of poetry can bestow. We 





thought that we had found a poet who 
had studied in the school of Nature, 
and had wisely taken for his guides, 
as guides all must have, who had pre- 
ceded him in the same path, Shak- 
speare and Milton. We believe that 
we could pronounce that he had made 
the ‘‘ early blossoms”’ of one, and the 
sweet lyrical and picturesque poetry of 
the other, his constant study : we were 
convinced that Nature had endowed 
Mr. Bowles with a fine ear for poetic 
harmony, an eye keenly alive to the 
beautiful and sublime, and a taste that 
would select the striking and the essen- 
tial forms, from the common and the 
accidental. Many, many years have 
rolled away, many volumes of old and 
modern song have been perused, many 
new claimants to the lyre have arisen, 
many novel theories have been pro- 
posed, many severe and strange criti- 
cisms have been propounded, many 
names have been praised and been for- 
gotten, during the long interval between 
those days and the present—but we 
find ourselves still retaining the opi- 
nions of our youth; recurring to the 
same volume with the same pleasure, 
and even able to say with a greater 
confidence acquired from a wider ob- 
servation, and a more attentive study 
of the subject, that Mr. Bowles can 
justly and of right claim to be ranked 
among the foremost poets of the age: 
and we shall add fearlessly our own 
opinion, that in some qualities of high 
account, in occasional exquisite choice 
and felicity of language, and in a 
varied cadence of song, he had, as far 
as we know, no immediate predecessor, 
and has at the present time no suc- 
cessful rival. We shall now give an 
example of the qualities we have enu- 
merated, and as a justification of our 
eulogy, a poem which, though short, 
includes most of the excellencies we 
have described :— 

ABBA THULE, FATHER OF LEE-BOO. 
I climb the highest cliff: I hear the sound 
Of dashing waves: I gaze intent around : 
1 mark the grey cope, and the hollowness 
Of heaven, and the great sun, that comes to 

bless 

The isles again, but my long-straining eye 
No speck—no shadow—can, far off, descry, 
That I might weep tears of delight, and say, 
“ It is the bark that bore my child away !”’ 

Sun, that returnest bright, beneath whose 

eye, [ters, lie, 

The worlds unknown, and out-stretched wa- 
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Dost thou behold him now? On some rude 
shore, 

Around whose crags the cheerless billows roar, 

Watching th’ unwearied surges doth he stand, 

And think upon his father’s distant land? 

Or has his heart forgot, so far away, 

These native woods, these rocks, and torrents 


ey, 
The tall Fn whispering to the breeze, 
The shores, the sound of these encircling seas, 
Heard from his infant days, and the pil’d heap 
Of holy stones, where his forefathers sleep? 
Ah, me! till sunk by sorrow, I shall dwell 
With them forgetful in the narrow cell, 
Never shall time from my fond heart efface 
His image; oft his shadow I shall trace 
Upon the glimmering waters, when on high 
The white moon wanders through the cloudless 
Oft in my silent cave (when to its fire  [sky. 
From the night’s rushing tempest we retire) 
I shall behold his form, his aspect bland ; 
I shall retrace his footsteps in the sand ; 
And, when the hollow-sounding surges swell, 
Still think I listen to his echoing shell. 
Would I had perish’d ere that hapless day, 
When the tall vessel, in its trim array 
First rush’d upon the sounding surge, and bore 
My age’s comfort from the sheltering shore ! 
I saw it spread its white wings to the wind— 
Too soon it left these hills and woods behind— 
Gazing, its course I follow’d till mine eye 
No longer could its distant track descry ; 
Till on the confines of the billows hoar 
Awhile it hung, and then was seen no more, 
And only the blue hollow cope I spied, 
And the long waste of waters tossing wide. 

More mournful then each falling surge I 

heard, 

Then dropt the stagnant tear upon my beard. 

Methought the wild waves said, amidst their 
roar {more !”? 

At midnight, “‘Thou shalt see thy son no 

Now thrice twelve moons through the mid 

heav’ns have roll’d, 

And many a dawn, and slow night, have I told, 

And still as every weary day goes by, 

A knot recording on my line I tie; 

But never more, emerging from the main, 

I see the stranger’s bark approach again. 

Has the fell storm o’erwhelm’d him? Has its 
sweep 

Buried the bounding vessel in the deep? 

Is he cast bleeding on some desert plain? 

Upon his father did he call in vain? 

Have pitiless and bloody tribes defil’d 

The cold limbs of my brave, my beauteous 
child! 

Oh! I shall never, never hear his voice; 
The spring-time shall return, the isles rejoice; 
But faint and weary I shall meet the morn, 
And ’mid the cheering sunshine droop forlorn! 

The joyous conch sounds in the high wood 

loud, 
O’er all the beach now stream the busy crowd; 
Fresh breezes stir the waving plaintain grove; 
The fisher carols in the winding cove ; 
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And light canoes along the lucid tide 
With painted shells and sparkling paddles 
I linger on the desert rock alone, (glide . 
Heartless, and cry for thee, my Son, my Son. 
Now of this charming little poem, 
the feeling which pervades the whole 
is truely poetic; the composition is 
picturesque, chaste, and elegant. The 
measure of the verse has such variety 
of tone, that Jike a piece of music it 
swells and dies upon the ear; while 
the pervading sentiment, the hopeless 
grief of the bereaved and desponding 
parent, expressed with that simplicity 
of language and choice of allusion that 
is natural to him, is brought by the 
taste of the poet expressly to that 
point, where it deeply affects, without 
harassing or lacerating themind. Some 
of the lines (as pieces of imagery) are 
quite perfect; as if the pen that wrote 
them, was dipt in sunshine and in dew. 


Now we shall select two of the Sonnets. 


ON THE RHINE. 
Twas morn, and beautiful the mountain’s 
brow— 
Hung with the clusters of the bending vine— 
Shone in the early light, when on the Rhine 
We sail’d, and heard the waters round the prow 
In murmurs parting ;—varying as we go, 
Rocks after rocks come forward and retire, 
As some grey convent-wall, or sunlit spire 
Starts up, along the banks, unfolding slow. 
Here, castles, like the prisons of despair, 
Frown as we pass !—There, on the vineyard’s 
side [tide ; 
The bursting sunshine pours its streaming 
While Grief, forgetful amid scenes so fair, 
Counts not the hours of a long summer’s day, 
Nor heeds how fast the prospect winds away. 


ON ACCIDENTALLY MEETING A LADY 
NOW NO MORE. 


When last we parted, thou wert young and 
fair— 
How beautiful let fond remembrance say! 
Alas! since then old Time has stol’n away 
Nigh forty years, leaving my temples bare :— 
So hath it perish’d—like a thing of air, 
The dream of love and youth :—We now are 
grey; 
Yet stillrememb’ring youth’s enchanted way, 
Though time has chang’d my look, and blanch’d 
my hair, 
Though I remember one sad hour with pain, 
And never thought—longas I yet might live— 
And parted long—to hear that voice again— 
I can a sad, but cordial greeting, give, 
And for thy welfare breathe as warm a pray’r, 
Lady, as when 1 lov’d thee young and fair! 


The following little poem possesses 
that simple pathos, expressed with 
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elegance, that made it in early times 
sink deep into our memory, where it 
has lain ever since in a nook, side by 
side with Cowper’s Lines to his Mo- 
ther’s Picture. 


ON LEAVING THE HOME OF PATERNAL 
RESIDENCE. 


If I could bid thee, pleasant shade, farewell 

Without a sigh, amidst whose circling bow’rs 

My stripling prime was pass’d, and happiest 
hours, 

Dead were I to the sympathies that swell 

The human breast! These woods, that whis- 
pering wave, 

My father rear’d and nurs’d, now to the grave 

Gone down; he lov’d their peaceful shades, 
and said (green ; 

Perhaps, as here he mus’d, “Live, laurels 

Ye pines, that shade the solitary scene, 

Live blooming and rejoice: when I am dead 

My son shall guard you, and amid your bow’rs, 

Like me, find shelter from life’s beating 
show’rs ” 

These thoughts, my father, every spot en- 

dear ; 

And whilst I think, with self-accusing pain, 

A stranger shall possess the lov’d domain, 

In each low wind I seem thy voice to hear. 

But these are shadows of the shaping brain 

That now my heart, alas! can ill sustain— 

We must forget—the world is wide—th’ abode 

Of peace may still be found, nor hard the road. 

It boots not, so, to every chance resign’d, 

Where’er the spot, we bear th’ unalter’d mind. 

Yet, oh! poor cottage, and thou sylvan shade, 

Remember, ere I left your coverts green, 

Where in my youth 1 mus’d, in childhood 
play’d, 

I gaz’d, I paus’d, I dropp’d a tear unseen, 

(That bitter from the font of memory fell) 

Thinking on him who rear’d you—Now, fare- 
well! 


We will now end by giving two 
short poems of Mr. Bowles’s latest 
production, which will shew that the 
poet’s hand has not, even now in age, 
«‘ lost its cunning,” and that the “ sil- 
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ver chord” of his beloved harp is not 
yet loosed. 


ON A BEAUTIFUL LANDSCAPE. 


Beautiful landscape! I could look on thee 

For hours,—unmindful of the storm and 

strife, 

And mingled murmurs of tumultuous life. 
Here, all is still as fair—the stream, the tree, 
The wood, the sunshine on the bank : no tear— 
No thought of Time’s swift wing, or closing 

night, {light,— 
Which comes to steal away the long sweet 
No sighs of sad humanity are here. 
Here, is no tint of mortal change—the day— 
Beneath whose light, the dog and peasant-boy 
Gambol, with look, and almost bark, of joy— 
Still seems, though centuries have pass’d, to 

stay. {teach 
Then gaze again, that shadow’d scenes may 
Lessons of peace and love, beyond all speech. 


PICTURE OF A YOUNG LADY. 


When I was sitting, sad, and all alone, 
Remembering youth and love for ever fled, 
And many friends now resting with the dead, 

While the still summer’s light departing shone, 

Like many sweet and siient summers gone, 

Thou camest, as a vision, with a mien 

And smile, like those I once on earth had seen, 

And with a voice of that remember’d tone 

Which I in other days, long since, had heard, 

Like Peace approaching, when distempers fret 

Most the tir’d spirit, thy fair form appear’d, 

And till I dic, I never shall forget 

(For at thy footstep light the gloom was cheer’d) 

Thy look and voice, Oh! gentle Margaret. 


This volume is introduced by anar- 
rative called ‘‘ Scenes and Shadows of 
Days departed,’’* which will interest 
every one whom the poetry has de- 
lighted; and the poems are dedi- 
cated to our honoured laureate, Mr. 
Southey, by an inscription both affec- 
tionate and elegant. 





* See our number for Feb. 1836, p. 180. 
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Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap-book. By Ber- 
nard Barton and Agnes Strickland. 


THIS work does credit to the pub- 
lisher. The plates are well selected, 
and in general excellently engraved : 
while the poetry of Mr. Barton and 
Miss Strickland is sufficiently good to 
be a valuable ornament to any work : 
the moral tendency of the poems and 
tales will shed a fresh lustre on their 
poetical merit. We will give 





A VISIT TO GRANDMAMA, 


In a stately mansion old, 

Meet for feudal chieftain’s hold, 
Dwells the Ladye, old and grey, 
In the evening of her day. 


Look upon her dress ! ’tis one 
Which she would exchange for none 
Worn by gayest modern belle : 
Does it not become her well? 


Well, too, doth its form and tone 
Suit that Gothic porch of stone ; 
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Where she loves at eve to sit 
In the summer sun and knit. 


Yet, altho’ her garb antique, 
Silver hair and faded cheek, 
Speak her in life’s latter stage, 
Her’s is still a ‘‘ green old age.’’ 


For the heart, if wisely taught 
Better feeling, nobler thought, 
Than it could itself unfold, 
Never can with years grow cold. 


Her’s, too, hath its brightning gleams, 
Brighter far than sunshine’s beams, 
When the light of early days 

Sheds round her its cloudless rays. 


On a balmy day in June 

When the birds are all in tune, 
When the flowers their odours shed 
And a blue sky over head— 


Pours down thro’ the leafy trees 
Sunshine and the rustling breeze, 
’Tis to her no common treat 

Her Grandchildren there to greet. 


Such a visit is no less 

Fraught to them with happiness : 
Love, which not e’en age could chill, 
Renders her a favourite still. 


Lovely is the blush of morn 

When the dew-drops gem the thorn ; 
Sweetly soothing is the power 

Of the cloudless sunset hour ; 
Lovelier, sweeter, both enshrined 

In the form of human kind, 

Scorn not then the pictured page 

Of happy Childhood! green Old Age! 


Had we room, we should also give 
“The Young Milkmaid” and ‘‘ The 
gentle Toinette,”,—which are written 
with simplicity and grace ; 

But other rivals call for mention, 

Their beauty and their worth to tell ; 
There’s Lady Blessington requires atten- 

And all respect is due to L. E. L. [tion, 





Finden’s Tableaux, a series of Pictu- 
resque Scenes of na‘ional Character, 
Beauty, and Costume, from paintings 
by various .Artisis, after Sketches by 
W. Perring, Edited by Mary Russell 
Mitford. 4to. 

THIS is a very splendid production 
indeed. ‘The painters are Stephanoff, 
Uwins, Browne, and others; andsome 
of the engravings are by the Findens— 
names which would justly recommend 
any work to public favour. Some of 


the designs, as that of England, Anda- 
lusia, and Venice, are formed with 
great elegance, and attention to na- 
tional character. 


The poetical contri- 
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butions are by the fair Editor herself, 
Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Chorley, Mrs. 
Howitt, and Mr. Barry Cornwall, in 
which, if none of the authors rise to 
any great excellence, certainly their 
compositions are lively, playful, and 
elegant; but unfortunately for us, 
they are of such length, as to pre- 
clude the extraction of any entire poem, 
and we feel the great disadvantage of 
presenting only a few detached stan- 
zas. We have long considered Mrs. 
Howitt as possessing the purest and 
simplest taste of any of the Muses of 
the day; and her poems are both in 
style and subject always pleasing and 
correct. Of Miss Mitford’s genius it 
is not necessary to speak; the public 
opinion has long ago pronounced its 
decision upon it. Of Mr. Kenyon and 
Mr. Chorley we know less; but their 
contributions have much poetical feel- 
ing and harmonious versification. 
We will extract the introductory part 
of Mr. Cornwall’s ‘‘ Death of the 
Bull.”” 


‘¢ The Andalusian maids are dancing 
Round and round to a merry tune, 
Their eyes like bright black beads are 
glancing 
Dark meanings underneath the moon, 
And many a youth and many a maid 
Are loitering in the chesnut shade. 
Lovers all, each gentle heart 
Trembling with its tender pain, 
And struggling to conceal the smart 
In vain — in vain.” 
The bounding foot and the castanet 
Aid the word that lights the eyes of jet, 
The gentle, sweet, love-laden word 
Alone are thro’ the greenwood heard ; 
Nought else—and in a swift hour, they 
Like fairy dreams have pass’d away ; 
Even the moon hath ta’en her rest 
In her chamber in the west, 
And darkness lies in vale and hill, 
And silence—and the world is still! 


Hush, hark! what spoils a scene so fair? 
What noise comes bellowing thro’ the air ? 
Hark ! from the lone Sierra’s side 

A wild cry comes, as full of pride 

As ever Andalusian heart 

Held in its proudest inmost part, 

It comes—it speaks, as clarions speak 
When they the rest of armies break 

At morning—and with heartless strife 
Hunt the soldier out of life, 


It is a voice, as bold and free 

As lives ’tween Seville and the sea, 
’Tis Tormes—tyrant of the herd, 

By dreams on fierce ambition stirr’d, 
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Victor in every bloody fight 
He sends defiance to the night. 


We will now give the Conflict. 


Mark the fight: two bolder foes 

Never met in bloody close ; 

One all calm and like a knight, 

The other furious for the fight 

Plunges on :—with fierce amaze 

He meets for once a fiercer gaze ; 

And lo! the bull doth backward tread, 
Shaking low his horned head ; 

Ne’er before did doubt or fear 

Check him in his wild career, 

And e’en now he seeks the strife, 

And rushes headlong on the knife. 

A blow !—he turns it with his horn, 
And eyes his foe with seeming scorn. 
Another !—ha !—the blood has run 
Down the stout champion’s hide of dun : 
It marks the course upon the sand, 

It leaves its red on Juan’s hand. 

What care? his horned head he lowers 
And pauses to regain his powers. 

His hate is roused—another close 
Shews us how well matched the foes. 
Again they meet—Ha! Juan falls, 

And now the wild-tongued clarion calls, 
And in affright they smite the drums! 
For full of wrath the wild-bull comes. 
He rushes on! Now, Juan, strength, 
Death is before thine eyes at length! 
Be still—he ’s safe—See ! see! his knife 
Has found the Andalusian’s life, 

Right thro’ his heart the steel has sped, 
And Tormes—he is with the dead.’ &c. 


More would we quote—but every page 
Does some forth-coming work engage ; 
Our pen is spoil’d, our ink is spilt, 
But all success we wish to Mr. Tilt. 


Forget Me Not. Edited by Fr. Sho- 


berl. 12mo. 


The publisher says, that the present 
volume is the produce of his sixteenth 
harvest; and he exhorts his readers to 
ascertain whether there is any falling 
off in the quality of the materials. He 
has added to hiscontributors two Trans- 
atlantic ladies, a Miss Gould, who holds 
a distinguished rank in the literature 
of the United States, and whose compo- 
sitions any of our native poets might be 
proud to own ; also, another lady with 
a queerish name—a Mrs. Sigourney, 
who dates from Connecticut, (U. S.) 
They are very well ; but, without dis- 
paraging the American ladies, we pre- 
fer our native Mary Howitt, who has 
given us, as usual, the prettiest poem 
in the book, called ‘‘ The Rich and 
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Poor.’? No one can mistake her clear, 
unaffected style. 


The day it was a day of June, 
The Nightingales sang loud ; 
And with their load of snowy bloom 
The hawthorn trees were bow’d. 


The very highway side was bright 
With flowers ;—the branches made 

Of tenderest green, above my head, 
A pleasant Summer shade, &c. 


But we advise our readers to peruse 
the whole poem, which, without being 
at all imitative, is in the best manner 
of Southey’s ballads. Verily Mary 
Howitt is a most clever and charming 
person, and deserves to have, when 
she marries, a very Apollo for her 
husband. We will now give 


PARTING WORDS. 
By James Montgomery, of Sheffield. 
Let me go—the day is breaking ; 
Dear companions, let me go: 
We have spent a night of waking, 
In the Wilderness below. 
Upward now I bend my way, 
Part we here at break of day. 


Let me go—I may not 

Writhing thus with doubts and fears ; 
Angels wait my soul to carry 

Where my risen Lord appears. 
Friends and kindred, weep not so,— 
If ye love me, let me go. 


We have travell’d long together, 
Hand in hand and heart in heart ; 
Both thro’ fair and stormy weather, 
And ’tis hard, ’tis hard to part. 
While I sigh farewell to you, 
Answer one and all—Adieu! 


Fis not darkness gathering round me 
That withdraws me from your sight, 

Walls of flesh no more can bound me; 
But, translated into light, 

Like the lark on mounting wing, 

Tho’ unseen you hear me sing. 


Heaven’s broad day hath o‘er me broken, 

Far beyond Earth’s span of sky ; 

Am I dead? Nay, by this token 

I know that I have ceased to die. 
Would you solve the mystery, 

Come up hither—come and see. 

These are good specimens, we think, 
of this well arranged little work, which 
also affords some prose tales of inte- 
rest. In conclusion we advise Mr. 


Ackermann to write the following note 
to Miss Gould :— 
Our dear Miss Gould, 
We are much obliged by your charming 
poems, which we safely received. 


The 
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poems are greatly admired; but there is 
one stanza containing a rhyme which in 
England sounds a little strange. How- 
ever, we presume it is different in America. 
All have play’d the child imbecile, 
Breathing hard to swell the sides 
Of a shining fluid vessel, 
Frailer than the air it rides. 
Excuse this freedom, and believe us, our 
dear Miss Gould, 
Yours very truly, 
ACKERMANN and Co. 


Strand. 


Flowers of Loveliness, designed hy vari- 
ous Artists. With Poetical Illustra- 
tions, by L. E. L. 


This is a very handsome book. The 
artists are Uwins, El. Sharpe, Cor- 
baux, Meadows, &c. whose various 
talents are all illustrated and adorned 
by L. E. L. How this young lady 
can write so much and so well we 
marvel greatly. Very highly gifted she 
certainly is; but her perpetual ink- 
stand, we should think, would exhaust 
the most fertile brains. And yet she 
seems always alert and in full vigour. 
There is so much poetical feeling and 
good expression in all, that it signifies 
little where our choice of selection is 
made. We will therefore give the first. 

THE CLEMATIS. 
Around the cross the flower is winding, 

Around the old and ruin’d wall ; 


And with its fragile flowers binding 
The arch with which it soon must fall. 


And two before that cross are praying— 
One with her earnest eyes above, 

The other, as in heart delaying, 
Blent heavenly with some earthly love. 


St. Marie’s shrine is now laid lowly, 
Shiver’d its windows’ rainbow panes ; 

Silent its hymn—that pale flower solely 
Of all its former pride remains. 


Hush’d is the ancient anthem, keeping 
The vigil of the silent night ; 

Gone is the censer’s silver sweeping, 
Dim is the sacred taper’s light. 


True the rapt soul’s divine emotion 
The desart wind to heaven may bear ; 
’Tis not the shrine that makes devotion, 
The place that sanctifies the prayer. 


But yet 1 grieve, that thus departed, 
The faith has left the fallen cell ; 

How many lorn and broken-hearted 
Were thankful in their shade to dwell. 


Not on the young mind fill’d with fancies, 
And hopes, whose gloss is not yet gone; 

Not on the early world’s romances, 
Should the cell close its funeral stone. 
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Still is the quiet cloister wanted 
For those who wear a weary eye; 
Whose life has long been disenchanted, 
Who have one only wish—to die. 


How oft the heart of woman, yearning 
For love it dreams, but never meets, 
From the world worn and weary turning, 
Could shelter in these dim retreats ! 


Then were that solemn quiet given, 
That life’s harsh, feverish hours deny ! 
Then might the last prayer rise to heaven, 
‘* My God, I pray thee let me die!” 


The only speck like a fault we find in 
these lines, is the expression ‘‘ wear a 
wearied eye.” We have heard certainly 
of wearing a glass eye,—besides wear 
and wearied are too close to each other. 
Suppose it was 


Still be the silent cloister granted 
To fainting heart and weary eye, &c. 


Or,— 


Stillis the quiet cloister wanted 
By many a faint and weary eye, &c. 


But Miss L:. E. L. won’t thank us for 
cobbling the soles and heels of her 
verses with our calf’s leather; and 
with the kindest feelings we bid her 
farewell in some original lines, that 
Durfey would have loved and Sir Jo- 
seph Mawbey approved. 


Sweet L. E. L. I much admire your verse, 
I never better saw—but have much worse. 
If you continue long to write so well, 

How great your fame will be, I cannot tell. 
But this I think—admire my quaint con- 
That you all other poetesses beat ; [ceit— 
And then, all rivals laid upon the shelf,— 
In faith I think that then—you ll beat 

yourself. 


Gems of Beauty ; displayed ina series of 
Twelve highly finished Engravings 
of the Passions, from designs by G. 
T. Parris, Esq. with fanciful illus- 
trations in verse by the Countess of 
Blessington. 


This work is introduced by the fol- 
lowing pretty lines : 


Beauty’s gems have shone their hour ; 
Now from mine more rich and deep, 
With a spell of sterner power, 
Call we Passions from their sleep. 
Dark Despair, and pale-eyed Fear, 
Jealousy, and Anger strong, 
Love, o’ermastering pain and wrong, 
Hope, that doth the doubting cheer,— 
Gentle maidens, smile and tell, 
Have we done your bidding well ? 
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Some of the designs are very ele- 
t, and well composed ; but in spite 

of the high authority of Collins, we do 
not call cheerfulness a passion. A 
passion is a feeling or emotion of the 
mind carried to the utmost limit which 
Nature allows; and thus joy is the 
passion, and cheerfulness the habitual 
feeling. When a gentleman has had 
a glass of wine and is cheerful, he 
does not call himself in a passion. 
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But enough of this :—we must give a 
specimen of the beautiful Countess’s 
poetry ; and we select that of Anger, 
accompanying a prettily-designed pic- 
ture of an aged and, of course, cross 
Duenna, discovering a billet-doux in 
her damsel’s hand; the said damsel 
having on a remarkably pretty open- 
lace apron; in spite of which her 
loving Duenna is going to lock her up, 
and thus addresses her: 


‘¢ Twill drive me mad !—Thou, at thy infant age ! 
Nay—then we’ll try the charm of chain and cage : 
Dreaming, forsooth, of lover’s step and song, 

And stolen moonlight walk, and wheedling tongue. 
Think not thou can’st deceive my practised eye— 
The creature’s first advances I can spy, 

No letter ever reached a maiden fair, 

Confided to my ever watchful care, 

Till thou, my lady-bird !—the while I slept, 
Through yonder lattice assignation kept ; 

And up with silken cord his writing drew :— 

I’ll teach thee, minion, thy device to rue.— 

Oh! whata sinful world !—-alas! alas! 

When boys must follow maidens e’en to mass ; 


And poor duennas cannot breathe a prayer, 

For looking round, lest sly gallants should stare. 

No more shall I dare sleep at sultry noon ; 

See’st not, how shivering ’neath the cold pale moon, 
Mine aged limbs are chill’d—but all my aches 

Thou heed’st not, cruel!—Well! whene’er he wakes, 
Thy sire shall know the fact ;—and scarce sixteen !— 

What wilt thou be when ripe—so bold when green ! 





And so farewell to this fair book ; 
Farewell to every melting look 

Of each enchanting lovely Phillis ; 
And truly do we hope, that ne’er 
Her Ladyship again may share 

The pencillings of—Mr. Willis. 





Fisher’s Drawing-room Scrap Book. 
By L. E. L. 4to. 


Tuts is one of the most elegant and 
finished of all the Annuals, and is got 
up with good taste and judgment. 
The views and landscapes are of great 
interest, and beautifully engraved, 
while the Poetical Illustrations are of 
equal merit—indeed our little ever- 
unwearied Nightingale is in full and 
exquisite song. To a view of Djouni, 
the residence of Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, the following lines are attached: 
Oh, Lady ! wherefore, to the Desert flying, 

— Ld forsake old England’s cen eat 


To dwell, where never voice to thine replying, 
Repeats the accents of thy native land? 


Around thee the white Pelican is sweeping, 
Watching the slumbers of her callow brood ; 

And at the fountains of her fond heart weeping 
The last supply of their precarious food. 


Gent. Maa, Vou, VIII, 


Far spreads the wilderness of sand, as lonely 
As is the silence of the eternal grave ; 
And for thy home companions, thou hast only 
The dog, the Arab steed, the flower, the 
slave. 


And rightly thou hast judged. On the strong 


pinion 
Of an unfetter’d will thy flight was made ; 
At once escaping from the false dominion 
Of our = life, whose hopes are still be- 
tray’d. 


What is the social world thou hast forsaken ? 
A scene of wrong and sorrow, guilt and guile, 
Whence Love a long and last farewell has taken, 
Where friends can smile, and “ murder while 
they smile.” 


Small truth isthere among us—little kindness— 
And falsehood still at work to make that less ; 

We hurry onwards in our selfish blindness, 
Not knowing that the truth were happiness. 


Oh! wisely hast thou chosen thus to leave us ; 
For thou hast left Society behind. 
Whatare to thee the petty cares that grieve us— 
The cold, the false, the thankless, the un- 
kind? 
4K 
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Thy home is in the Desert,—fit disdaining 
Thou showest to the present and to us ; 

Calin with the future, and the past remaining, 
Hopeful the one, the other glorious, 


“« How could I (said Lady Hester) live 
with the common people of usual life, 
after having lived with my Uncle—Eng- 
land’s Prime Minister—Pitt ?’’ 


We recommend this book strongly 
to public attention as one that will 
permanently delight ; but we must say 
we think the Portraits of the old beau 
Lord Egremont, and the old lawyer 
Lord Eldon, sadly out of keeping, 
especially as the editor had nothing to 
communicate concerning them. That 
of Mrs. Hemans may be excused, 
though she is neither so spirited nor 
so handsome as we expected, and looks 
better in the spirit of her poetry than 
in the solidity of her flesh. Poets and 
poctesses are in general queer-looking 
people—fat, or lame, or deaf, or short, 
with wigs, or bald, with very long 
noses like beaks of birds, or else none 
at all; in short, very different from all 
common Christian folk. The hand- 
somest son of Apollo that ever appear- 
ed on the poetical throne was Con- 
greve; the tallest, Elijah Fenton ;* 
the richest, Mr. Mendez; the most 
learned, Milton; the best dressed, 
Bernard Barton. 





The Keepsake for 1838. 


WE do not at all approve of the al- 
teration of plan adopted by the pro- 
prietors of this work, in suppressing 
the names of their contributors, merely 
because it had been observed that the 
articles were selected less for their in- 
trinsic merit than on account of the 
reputation or rank of the authors. 
Such experienced publishers as Messrs. 
Longman should despise such stupid 
attempts at detracting from the ac- 
knowledged merit of their work ; and 
we hope to sec, next year, the original 
plan re-assumed. 

As regards the present volume, we 
think the prose tales too long and too 
numerous for the poetry ;—a defect 
unfavourable to the popularity of the 
work; for a prose tale, once read, is 
seldom recurred to; but a good poem 
never palls upon the taste. Some of 





* Elijah Fenton was exactly the height 
of the Rev. Mr. Dyce, i. e. six feet two 
inches. 
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the designs by Corbould are very plea- 
sing, and the engravers have done 
justice to them. Owing to the length 
of the tales and other pieces, we have 
found some difficulty in selecting a 
specimen, and have at length fixed 
on— 


A YOUTHFUL ABBOT. 


Written for the Christening fete of Charles 
Stuart Abbot, son of the Hon. C. Abbot, 


This newly-come young Abbot see, 
No Elder in the Church is he ; 

Yet, being first-born, ’tis understood, 
He’s head of his own Brotherhood. 


Tho’ Lent commenced some eight days 
Our little Abbot can’t go fast ; [past, 
But T'rappiste vows he keeps unbroken, 
For not one word yet has he spoken. 


Tho’ wedded Abbot were a shame, 

Yon graceful bright one* dears his name; 
Its nectar’d lip whoever sups, 

May sce Charles Abbot in Ais cups. 


Grandeur at present suits him not, 

His hope of rest being in a cot. 

There in repose—at storms he ’ll mock, 
That cot being equal to a rock. 


Charles Stuart!—to thee we homage 
render, 

King of this day,—thou ’rt no Pretender ; 

The Abbot now has gain’d a name, 

None can advance a Prior claim. 


This is very neat, and has a spirit 
and terseness resembling the epigrams 
of older days; but the author should 
have mentioned that it was an imita- 
tion of one written in the reign of 
James the First,t (for the resemblance 
can scarcely be accidental) :— 


Of the Ladye Pope's daughter, presented 
to the King at Halstead, 25 Junii, 
1618. 


Sir, this my little Mistris here 

Did never sit in Peter’s chair, 

Nor any Triple Crown did wear, 
And yet she is a Pope. 


No benefice she ever sold, 
Nor pardon, nor dispens’d for gold ; 
She scarcely is a quarter old, 

And yet she is a Pope. 





* The christening cup. 

+ See Nichols’s Progresses of King 
James the First, vol. iii. p. 483, which 
corrects the version given in Warton’s 
Life of Sir Thomas Pope. 
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No King her feet did ever kiss, 
Nor had worse look from her than 
Nor doth she hope (this : 
To saint men with a rope, 
And yet she is a Pope. 
A female Pope, you ’ll say, a second 
Joane ! {none. 
Nay, sure, this is Pope Innocent, or 


But we must now conclude with the 
following friendly expostulation to the 
publishers :— 


At page two hundred forty-two, 
Oh! Messieurs Longman, you have 
Some mystic characters in view, [placed 
Which much your pages have dis- 
graced ; 
No doubt you meant them, Sirs, for 
Greek, 
Such as the Athenians spoke of yore ; 
But not a German pig could squeak, 
Such sounds as ne’er were heard before. 
Grammar and syntax you’ve confounded ; 
Orthography you've set at nought ; 
Oh! Messrs. Longmans, I’m confounded, 
To see you in such meshes caught. 
As sure as e’er you go to sleep, 
You ’ll see the ghost of Doctor Parr ; 
Who ’ll thunder out in accents deep— 

‘* You ’ve placed an L instead of R. 
Oh! Messrs. Longman, Brown, and Co. 
You ’ve placed a Lambda for a Ro!" 

And then again, 
I see with pain, 
Your Genitives are all broke loose ; 
In sad condition 
Each Preposition [goose ; 
Stands staring like a new-pluck’d 
Such letters, Sirs, no man could speak 


tem; 
Go! hide their grisly forms—with Al- 
bum Grecum.”’ 
The Christian Keepsake. By the Rev. 
W. Ellis. 


THERE are several papers of much 
interest.in this work, among which we 
distinguish the Memoir of Miss Jews- 
bury, and the Reminiscences of Felix 
Neff, by the Rev. W. S. Gilly. The 
poetry, without being distinguished 
for any particular brilliancy of ge- 
nius, is respectable; though we do 
not see what business Archd. Wrang- 
ham’s Translations from Flaminius, 
and the Amor e Primavera, have in a 
Christian repository. The plates are 
very good and well engraved. We se- 
lect for our poetical specimen— 


THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 


Free, yet in chains, the mountains stand, 
The valleys link’d run thro’ the land, 
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In fellowship the forests thrive, [derive. 
And streams from streams their strength 


The cattle graze in flocks and herds, 
In choirs and concerts sing the birds, 
Insects by millions play the wing, 
And flowers in peaceful armies spring. 


All Nature is society,— 

All Nature's voices harmony ; 

All colours blend to form pure light, 
Why then should Christians not unite ? 


Thus to the Father pray’d the Son,— 
** One may they be, as We are one; 
That I in them, and Thou in me, 
They one with us may ever be.’’ 


Children of God! combine your bands, 
Brethren in Christ, join hearts and hands, 
And pray,—for so the Father will’d,— 
That the Son’s prayer may be fulfill’d— 


Fulfill’d in you !—fulfill’d in all! 

That on the name of Jesus call, 

And every covenant of Love, 

Ye bind on Earth, be bound above. 
James MontTGomeERy. 


CONSOLATION, 
By the Rev. T. Dale, A.M. 


The loved, but not the lost! 
Oh, no! they have not ceased to be, 
Nor live alone in memory. 
*Tis we who still are toss’d 
O’er life’s wild sea,—’tis we, who die ; 
They only live, whose life is immortality. 
The loved, but not the lost ! 
Why should our ceaseless tears be shed 
O’er the cold turf that wraps the dead, 
As if their names were cross’d 
From out the Book of Life? ah, no !— 
'Tis we who scarcely live, who linger here 
below. 


The loved, but not the lost ! 
In Heaven’s own panoply array’d, 
They met the conflict undismay'd ; 
They counted well the cost 
Of battle—now their crown is won, 
Our sword is scarce unsheathed,—our war- 
fare just begun. 


Have they not pass’d away 
From all that dims the tearful eye, 
From all that makes the ceaseless sigh ; 
Nor all the pangs that prey 
On the bereav’d heart, and most 
What conscience dares not say,—*‘ the 
loved, but not the lost !’’ 


This is the woe of woes ! 
The one o’er-mastering agony ; 
To watch the sleep of those who die, 
And feel ’tis not repose. 
But they who join the heavenly host, 
Why should we mourn for them,— the 
loved, but not the lost? 
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The spirit was but born, 
The soul unfetter’d, when they fled 
From earth, the living—noé the dead, 
Then, wherefore, should we mourn ? 
We, the wan-driv’n, the tempest-toss’d, 
When shall we be with them,—the loved, 
but not the lost ? 





Syria, the Holy Land, Asia Minor, &c. 
illustrated. Fisher’s Views, &c. 4to. 


Tuis, the last of the Annuals which 
we can mention in our present number, 
is one possessing great interest, and 
we have no doubt of its remaining 
among the standard works of the li- 
brary, while most of its rivals have 
passed away and been forgotten. The 
views are chosen with great taste and 
judgment, and the designs of the ar- 
tist, Mr. Bartlett, are executed with 
fidelity and beauty. The Plates are 
numerous, and contain many of the 
most interesting spots in the land 
which of all others must interest the 
human mind: while the descriptions 
which accompany the Drawings do 
credit to Mr. Carne’s taste. Dull 
must be the heart that the contempla- 
tion of these scenes does not waken to 
tenderness and awe; where, amid the 
wildest and most sublime scenes of 
nature, that have been consecrated by 
the presence of ‘‘ forms divine,”’ Poetry 
and Devotion dwell side by side. Thus 
the view containing the remains of 
Tyre may well excuse the feelings of 
the spectator pouring themselves out 
in some rude snatches of admiring 
song, perhaps not unlike the following: 


Queen of the bright and ocean throne ! 
Far thy merchant-kings were known ; 
From Ophir’s mines of golden ore 

To the Lusitanian shore : 

Thine each lustrous gem that sleeps 

In the vast unsounded deeps ; 

Where, 'mid subterranean springs, 
Lie the old Atlantic kings ; 

Each in his ocean cavern bright 

Of the glowing Marchasite ; 

And the leafless groves for thee » 
Blush'd beneath the coral sea. 

How bright thy gilded galleys rode ; 
How rich thy purple streamers glow'd! 
Like stars, beneath the cedar prow, 
The trembling sapphire shook below, 
As on it moved in beauty bright, 
Showering flakes of silvery light, 
While o’er the emerald waters borne, 
Sounded the sweet and ivory horn! 


Again, another view presents us with 
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some mouldering remains of those nu- 
merous cities, which were founded and 
flourished under the wings of the 
Roman eagle; and then we may ex- 
claim 


Oh! aged Time! how far and long 
Travell’d have thy pinions strong, 

Since the masters of the world 

Here their eagle-wings unfurl'd : 
Onward as the legions pass’d, 

Was heard the Roman trumpet’s blast. 
And sce the mountain portals old 

Now their opening gates unfold ; 

Slow moves the consul’s car between 
Bright glittering helms and axes keen ; 
O’er moon-lit walls and ramparts bare 
High the Preetorian banners glare. 

Afar is heard the torrent’s moan, 

The winds thro’ rifted caverns groan ; 
The vulture’s huge primeval nest, 
Wild shakes the pine its shatter’d crest. 
In the old warrior’s midnight dream 
Gigantic shadows seem to gleam. 

The Caudine forks and Canne’s field, 
Again their threatening cohorts yield. 
Seated on the thunderer’s throne 

He sees the shapes of gods unknown : 
Sees in Olympus’ golden hall 

The vollied lightnings harmless fall : 
The great and Capitolian Lord 

Dim sinks mid nameless forms abhorr’d: 
Sees, God of Light! in deathless shade, 
Thy rich resplendent tresses fade; 

And from the empty car of day 

The ethereal coursers bound away. 
Then frequent rose the signal shrill, 
Oft heard on Alba’s echoing hill ; 

Or down the Apulian Mountains borne, 
The mingled swell of trump and horn: 
The stern Centurion frown’d to hear 
Unearthly voices murmuring near. 
Back to his still and Sabine home 

Fond thoughts and favourite visions roam. 
Sweet Vesta! o’er the woods again 

He views thy small and silent fane : 

He sees the whitening torrents leap, 
And flash round Tibur’s mountain-steep. 
Sees Persian ensigns wide unroll’d, 
Barbaric kings in chains of gold; 

O’er the long Appian’s crowded street, 
Sees trophied arms and eagles meet; 
From a thousand voices nigh 

Bursts on his ear the banner-cry, 

And o’er the concave rocks, the sound, 
‘* AURELIUS”’ smites with stern rebound. 


Sometimes the mind reverts to the 
short glory of the Crusader’s victory, 
and beholds in Fancy’s eye the banner 
of Richard and of Louis floating over 
the Syrian sands, or reflected in the 
waters of Jordan :— 


Sweet streams! how many an age untold 
Have your sacred waters roll’d, 
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Since bending o’er each flowery brink 
The Christian warrior kneel’d to drink ; 
Who, his dear Master’s tomb to save, 
Found in the Syrian sands his grave. 
For yon deep valleys far away 

He fied the battle’s distant fray ; 

Faint, weary, wounded, hither came, 

To slake the fever’s cruel flame : 

In Esk, or Eden’s shadowy stream 

No more his dancing plumes shall gleam. 
Through riven mail and plated coat 
Him the Persian fauchion smote ; 

And the hot Moor and Hagarene 
Poured, deep as death, their arrows keen. 
No vassal in the tented field 

Remains his dying lord to shield, 

To loose the gorget’s stern embrace, 
The visor’s steely bars unlace ; 

Not one of all survives to lay 

The sacred sod, the requiem say ; 

Or o’er the dark Northumbrian plain 
To wake his warden’s horn again. 

Yet, stretch’d along the fatal shore, 
Still his cross of red he wore ; 

Still bless’d that bearded hermit old, 
Who bore his crosier-staff of gold ; 
And, shrin’d still in that faithful breast, 
His dying lips the sangreal prest. 


And lastly, as we gaze upon the awful 
heights of Lebanon, or on the sacred 
summits of Carmel, the Song of the 
“‘ rapt Enthusiast” soars into a higher 
strain. 

Lost Harp of Judah! once again 
Uplift the deep prophetic strain ; 

By thy old glory we intreat— 

The Temple’s veil—the Mercies’ seat. 
By those descending seraphs bright, 
Who walk’d, the radiant stairs of light, 
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Thro’ the pure and marble air, 

Spreading wide their golden hair, 

Till the Emerald Mountains near, 
Glow’d amid the sapphire sphere. 

By him, the faithful one who stood 

Sole, beneath the groaning rood, 

And home the Virgin-Mother led, 

What time the affrighted brethren fled ; 
By him, whose eagle-eye reveal’d 

The mystic volume, angel-seal’d; 

When pass’d o’er Patmos’ rocky throne 
The shadows of the world unknown : 

By those stars of glory bright, 

** Rich sunbeams of eternal light.’’ 
Wing’d, like the Prophet's car of fire, 
Wake to thy song the angelic choir.— 
Who “‘sun-like comes from Theman ward,” 
And from ‘‘ Mount Paran forth appear’d ;” 
Whose sounding courser’s bickering flame, 
And thunderous neck his form proclaim ? 
And who in bright seraphic row 

Stand within the emerald bow, 

And on the golden altars praise 

The “‘ Ancient of Eternal Days ?"’ 

What crystal roofs are glittering bright 
In the jasper’s orient light ? 

Beyond the diamond’s kindling rays, 
Beyond the fierce and solar blaze ; 

What virgin spirits, bending low, 

Down their crowns and glories throw : 
Where bright flowers of Paradise, 

Fresh strewn, unfold their starry eyes, 
And the scepter’d Ancientry 

Swell the loud enraptured cry; 

And who on golden banks recline, 

Aye hymning there the name divine ; 

By the angel-guarded throne, 

Where sit the Almighty nr 


One— 
The Trinal Lord, Supreme—alone. 





The Basque Provinces, by E. Bell Ste- 
phens, Esg. 2 vols,—Mr. Stephens went to 
the seat of civil war as reporter for a 
morning paper, and was present at the 
siege of Bilboa—participated in many of 
the moving accidents of flood and field— 
lost his umbrella and shoes, and came out 
of the battle without his shield or spear. 
Nevertheless he has given an account use- 
ful to those who understand the military 
science and are acquainted with the seat 
of warfare ; though, we confess, that to us 
it is rather too minute and professional 
in its details. Still he has shown so much 
courage, considering that he was a sort 
of civil engineer, and though a reporter 
had probably never heard a report in his 
life except in the gallery of the House of 
Commons, that the least the editor and 
proprietors of the paper can do would be 
to give him a dinner at the London Ta- 
vern, and then keep him in reserve as 
the reporter of the next insurrection at 


the Cape, or for a guerilla warfare on the 
Rio de la Plata, which places would afford 
him abundance of those interesting young 
dark-eyed females whom he so much ad- 
mires in the valleys of Guipiscoa, and who 
bobbed their bewitching heads so charm- 
ingly, when Mr. Stephens, pour l’amour, 
pelted them with snow-balls of the softest 
quality ; or those whom, at Durango, on 
the arrival of Don Carlos, he saw hanging 
out their ch on the bal to wel- 
come the enraptured monarch. To those 
who, emulating the gallantry of Mr. Belle, 
or rather Mr. Beau, Stephens, whether 
sub-editors, reporters, or compositors, and 
warming at the account which he gave at 
the tavern dinner of his own valour, should 
set off for a fortnight’s campaign on the 
Basque mountains, he imparts the follow- 
ing advice :—‘‘ I was talking about your 
dinner and your bed. Fight your way at 
once into the midst of the oil and garlic ; 
devour them in token of victory over your 
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own fastidiousness, and you will sit at 
your ease ever after. Get rid of your 
childish predilection for white salt: the 
brown is quite as wholesome. It is only 
tinged by a little clay dug out of the mine. 
A little practice soon enables you to dis- 
tinguish it from pepper. The only danger 
of your indulging in Spanish cookery is 
that you will soon become an epicure, and 
on your return to France astonish the 
garcons by calling for salad oil a little 
older than that which stood in the cruet. 
Then as to bed, I promise you you will not 
be likely to complain, on your return to 
England, of ‘a rose-leaf doubled under 
your great toe,’ troubling your repose. 
However, if you are constitutionally fas- 
tidious, you cannot do better than get 
yourself varnished or enamelled over for 
the season, as Madame V: does, and 
then you may bid defiance to anything less 
irritating than a musket ball; or sew 
yourself, likethe late Sir Charles Gieseche, 
into a large tanned bear-skin, made as a 
bag, with a flap to cover the head. Don’t 
depend on a good horse in time of need. 
He has not been used to a maize diet, and 
you will be obliged to send him back. 
Take no care of your bridle or your neck. 
Carry saddle bags, or you may frequently 
dine on the recollection of the previous 
meal.’? Such are some of what Mr. Ste- 
phens considers necessary baggage. But 
when he adds a razor, toothbrush, and soap, 
we must confess that it gives us a much 
higher idea of a reporter than we before 
had. Is it a fact that they indulge in such 
luxuries of dress? it speaks well for mo- 
dern improvement. Mr. Stephens also 
took with him a phial for medicine, and a 
quantity of lint in case of fractures, 
bruises, dislocation of joints, to which 
warriors are liable when led away by their 
temerity in the heat of conflict ; but we 
are happy to inform our readers, that Mr. 
Stephens has returned to England with- 
out any wound, except what he received 
from the aforesaid dark-eyed damsels, who 
returned him warm looks for his frozen 
snow-balls, and who have left an indelible 
impression on the reporter’s mind, of the 
brilliancy of their eyes, and the strength 
of their hands. 








The Millenium, \c. by Rev. S. Piggott. 
—In consequence of some weak, ignorant, 
and fanatical persons spreading accounts 
of the speedy coming of Christ, of the 
commencement of the Millenium, and the 
destruction of the earth, Mr. Piggott’s 
congregation became uneasy and alarmed 
at the bold novelty of such declarations ; 
and he, in consequence, preached these 
sermons to them, both to allay their fears, 
and to instruct them in the true sense and 
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doctrine of Scripture. We confess we 
should have gone still further, and ex- 
horted them to turn from such mysterious 
and doubtful points to the practical theo- 
logy of St. John and St. Paul. The 
whole account of the Millenium is, to 
our minds, so enclosed in figurative lan- 
guage, and so obscure, that we see but 
little advantage in making it a promi- 
nent object of our thoughts or dis- 
courses. Mr. Piggott’s work is, however, 
dictated by the best motives, and contains 
many excellent exhortations and sound 
Scriptural advice. This we most cheer- 
fully allow, though we do not coincide in 
his explanations or deductions. To us 
the whole subject of the Millenium is not 
deducible from Scripture, according to 
sound and logical rules of interpretation. 





The Vale of Probation: a Dream. By 
Samuel Hobson, LL.D.—We hope this 
little book will be popular; for it is 
written with the purest and best intention, 
and in a simple and unaffected manner. 
The poet says, 

‘* A tale may reach him who a sermon 
flies ;”” 

and thus a dream, or allegory, like old 
Bunyan’s, may find its way to the minds 
and hearts of those who would not be at- 
tracted by advice delivered in the form of 
a sermon or moral expostulation. The 
whole fable isconsistently earried through ; 
its doctrine sound, and its piety pure. 


The Highlanders of Scotland, &c. By 
W. F. Skene, F.S.A.—The best, fullest, 
and most authentic account we ever read 
of the different clans, their genealogies, 
and their traditions. To aman who is 
lucky enough to be a Scotchman, the 
work is one of the greatest interest; for 
whether he comes from Clan Rory, or Clan 
Dugall, or Clan Donnachie, or Clan 
Chattan, or Clan Gillem Naol, or Clan 
Duffie—whether he is fortunate enough 
to call himself by the name of Mac-Pher- 
son, or Mac-Caulay, Mac-Niel, or Mac- 
Cleod, here he may find his parentage ; 
and as certain, whether he is Pict, Scan- 
dinavian, or Celt, or descended, as most 
probably, from an Irish King, as Conn of 
the hundred battles, or from the Dalriadic 
tribe of Lorn; or whether, like Cormac 
Mac Ocbertaigh, he is great great grand- 
son of Fearcher Fada; or whether he 
boasts to spring from the Norwegian 
Kings of Maun and the Isles; or rather 
of that race commonly called Redd- 
schankes, or the most illustrious descend- 
ant of Magnus Barefoot. Whether he 


wears painted shirts, or garters of hay and 
straw (p. 220); whether he is the off- 
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spring of a hand-fast marriage or not. 
This is the character of every Scotchman. 
‘¢ Where there is occasion for activity and 
exertion, he is not often to be parallelled. 
He is modest and unassuming. His cour- 
tesy and good-breeding are unstudied and 
becoming, and no feeling of inferiority be- 
trays him into abstraction or awkwardness 
of manner. Shrewd, intelligent, and in- 
quisitive, he has his faculties collected 
and at his command. He is sensible of 
kindness, and deeply susceptible of grati- 
tude; but, withal, he is superstitious, 
haughty, passionate, and vindictive.’’ 
(p. 241.) Our acquaintance has been 
confined to Scotch clergymen and book- 
sellers, both of whom we have found to 
possess all the virtues here described, but 
to be free from the defects. 





Cicero de Naturd Deorum. Ab H. 
Alan.—The merit of Mr. Alan’s Sallust 
we have recognised ; and we also give the 
same meedof praise tothiswork. Mr. Alan 
has pointed out the negligence and errors 
of some editors, as Ernesti, Heindorf, and 
others, and he has added the collation of 
six MSS. fromthe British Museum; and 
his grammatical and critical notes are of 
high value. On the whole, Mr. Alan’s we 
believe to be the most correct edition of 
this treatise extant. 





Sermons. By Henry Melville, A.M. 
2nd ed.—We do not wonder that the 
author was requested to print these Dis- 
courses; for the soundness of their 
reasoning, and the eloquence and anima- 
tion of their style, must at once instruct 
and delight. The Termination of the Me- 
diatorial Kingdom is a very fine discourse. 





A Compendium of Principles in Philo- 
sophy and Divinity. By John Vizard.— 
This, our author informs us, is formed 
from the writings of eminent authors of 
the two last centuries, and it is illustrated 
by the relation of the discoveries made by 
modern science; and thus much curious 
and valuable information and reasoning 
is brought together on subjects of great 
curiosity and difficulty. 





Questions on the History of Europe, a 
Sequel to Miss Mangnall’s Historical 
Questions, by Julia Corner.—The value 
of Miss Mangnall’s work has been so long 
acknowledged by those engaged in the 
education of youth of her own sex, that 
we do not wonder that others are incited 
to emulate her labours. The work before 
us, on a similar plan, appears carefully 
compiled, and will form, we have no 
doubt, a valuable addition to the school 
library. 
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The Art of reading Greek according to 
Accent, as well as Quantity. By the Rev. 
R. Cole.—There is much ingenuity and 
truth in this treatise; but wedoubt whether 
our transalpine organs are flexible enough 
to distinyuish, with nicety, the accentual 
tones from those of quantity. 





‘oung Scholar's Latin-English Dic- 
tionary ; by the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. 
—This is an abridgment of the Complete 
Latin-English Dictionary of the same 
author, which has met with a favourable 
reception: the present work is intended 
for beginners. It gives the quantity of 
words, and the explanations properly di- 
vided, according to the primitive and ety- 
mological meaning, and to the figurative 
and acquired. We have looked it over, and 
pronounce it to be executed in a correct 
and scholar-like manner. 





A Guide to the Pronunciation of the 
French Language, by C. B. Bugnet.—A 
little work, useful and, as far as we can 
see, very correct, and well adapted to the 
purpose of improving our John Bull pro- 
nunciation of the language of elegance and 
fashion. 


Life of Ali Pasha, by R. A. Daven- 
port.—Ali Pasha must be considered as 
one of the foremost of those men of cou- 
rage, skill, and enterprize, whom the de- 
clining power of the Porte has encou- 
raged to assert their independence, and 
form an empire for themselves. That this 
could not be effected but through much 
intrigue, much deception and knavery, 
much audacity and vigilance, much wise 
council and much brave adventure, is 
evident ; and the struggles of such quali- 
ties through their numerous trials, till 
success was effected, calling out most of 
the painful energies of our nature, cannot 
but be of interest. Such scenes will the 
Life of Ali Pasha afford; and the narra- 
tive is very well drawn up by the present 
writer. 





Bethlehem, apoem. By William Be- 
nett, Esq. Second edition. 1¢37.—There 
is no very poetical vein in this little 
volume—no kindling of genius—no mys- 
tic waving of Apollo’s hair—no awful 
sound from haunted cavern—no prophetic 
voice from mountain or from shore—yet 
the Muses have not altogether turned 
their countenances away from Mr. Be- 
nett, nor despised his modest, unassum- 
ing strains. If, as we say, the poetry is 
not very exalted, the feeling is just and 
good, and the spirit of devotion very 
pleasing ; nor is there in any particular 
passage, or in the general tone and lan- 
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guage, anything repulsive to a good taste : 
indeed, the versification is melodious and 
the poctical phraseology well selected. 
Let Mr. Benett extend his pinions for a 
bolder flight: recollecting that Horace 
tells him, that a poet, as well as a lover, 
must be brave. 

Sequel to the Policy of England to- 
wards Spain. 1837.—Though we were 
much pleased with the feeling, the spirit, 
and the intelligence of Lord Carnarvon’s 
interesting and able work, we felt that the 
view which his Lordship took of the 
Spanish question, and of the policy of 
England, was one which would admit 
of much difference of opinion and fair 
argumentative discussion; and that his 
own personal observation and intelligence 
were not sufficient of themselves to en- 
able him to pronounce at once, with de- 
cision, on many points that required a 
more familiar knowledge and a wider 
inquiry. The present author has certainly 
succeeded in placing the question in a 
different light: and many of his obser- 
vations are most reasonable and worthy 
of attention. Should the unfortunate 
civil war, which has so long disturbed the 
peace, attacked the prosperity, and de- 
fied the laws of the country, continue 
much longer, we think that it will im- 
peratively demand the consideration of 
the great European powers, and authorize 
their intervention. The author is more 
favourable to the Spanish legion than 
we are; for our information on the sub- 
ject does not enable us to share his opin- 
ions on that subject; but we fully agree 
with his ardent wishes for the peace and 
prosperity of that interesting country in 
whose_fortunes it has been engaged. 


Lectures on Entomology. By John B. 
Barton. 1837.—Clear, full of informa- 
tion, and well written. 

Colonial Policy of the British Empire, 
&c. 1837.—We hope that Mr. Martin 
will complete his design, of which this is 
only a part, and will awaken the public 
attention at once to the great importance 
of our Colonies, and the neglect and mis- 
management under which they have suf- 
fered. Mr. Martin possesses an extensive 
knowledge of his subject, at once philo- 
sophical and practical: his constitutional 
opinions are, to our mind, just, and 
rightly formed, friendly to freedom, and 
the advancement of the human race; but 
as decidedly opposed to those rash and 
dangerous theories, and those factious de- 
mands, which would destroy the pros- 
perity, and injure the fabric of the Con- 
stitution. The work is one of value, and 





to be strongly recommended not only to 
9 
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the statesman, but to all interested in the 
prosperity of their country. 


Marcus Manlius; a Tragedy. By D. 
E. Colombine.—This Tragedy is dedicated 
to Victoria, our now gracious Queen ; but 
as she has had a good education, she 
doubtless will not approve of such lines 
as these : 


“ We pause in the bright career of conquest.” 


or, 

“Some boy with all the phantasy of early love.” 
or, 

“ Marks you as a villain—the stain remains.” 
and multa alia. Still we will not wrong 
Mr. Colombine by suppressing our con- 
viction that he has a poetical feeling and 
expression, which may, by proper study 
and thought, ripen into excellence. The 
present play fails, we think, not so much 
from any great defects, or aberrations 
from good taste, as from the absence of 
any striking poetical beauties. 


Wallace; an Historical Tragedy. 1837. 
—The language of this play is too de- 
clamatory for our taste : we do not like, 
“ Affirming Death sat plumed upon his helm, 
And gave his arm extermination’s sweep!” 
This is in the Hercles’ vein, and would 
sound well in the mouth of ancient Pistol ; 
but there are better passages, and images 
more chaste and correct. The play, we 
think, is heavy. 


De V’Existence Générale, de celle de 
Homme en Société, et de ses Fins; ou 
Apercus géologiques, ontologiques, théolo- 
giques, et politiques, par M. P(iault). 
8v0. 1837. (Paris, Treuttel and Wirtz. 
London, Kernot).—The second part ofthe 
title of this work is more accurately de- 
scriptive of its contents than the first, 
for it is a thick volume of about a thousand 
pages of facts and observations, accompa- 
nied by reflections, often judicious and 
accurate (though sometimes otherwise), 
relating to every species of physical and 
moral phenomenon. We can best de- 
scribe it, as an immense collection of facts 
and aphorisms, more connected than such 
collections generally are, and arranged 
with a certain system, and as such, al- 
though we must condemn much of the 
theory upheld in it, and many of the ob- 
servations are extremely fanciful, we can 
recommend it to our readers. We may 
add, that to us the singular dedication of 
the book ‘‘& Dieu,’’? seems in very bad 
taste. We cannot say that it is absolute- 
ly profane, but we do think that the 
author does not estimate as he should the 
distance in position between himself and 
the Being to whom, as it seems to us, he 
so presumptuously approaches. 
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Aran Warpow at Hamrron Lucy. vu, St. Peter wounds the High Priest's 


The most magnificent window in 
stained glass, that has been produced in 
modern times, in imitation of the ancient 
style, has recently been erected in the 
Church of Hampton Lucy, Warwick- 
shire, at the expense of the present Rec- 
tor, the Rev. John Lucy, M.A., de- 
signed and executed by Mr. Thomas 
Willement, of London, Es.A. 

In the compartments of the tracery 
within the arched head of the window 
are introduced the A.f., I. H.S., and 
the Dove, as indicative of the three 
Persons of the Blessed Trinity ; and also 
the Angel, Lion, Calf, and Eagle, as the 
emblems of the Holy Evangelists. The 
remaining divisions are occupied by foliage 
ornaments, 

In the centre opening of the lower part 
of the window, under a rich gothic canopy, 
stands the whole length figure of St.}Peter, 
to whom the Church is dedicated, the pe- 
destal being inscribed with his name. 

Immediately beneath this figure are 
placed the impaled arms of King Philip 
and Queen Mary, by whom the advowson 
of the rectory was given to Thomas Lucy 
of Charlecote, esq. afterwards knighted 
by Queen Elizabeth. Below these, be- 
neath a mitre, are the arms of the diocese 
of Worcester. 

The three openings on the right and 
the three on the left are occupied by 
eighteen compartments, each beneath a 
gothic arch, the upper six having pedi- 
mental canopies, containing the principal 
events in the history of the patron Saint. 


1. The first calling of the Apostle 
Peter by Christ. 
Faciam hos fieri pigcatores homi- 
num. Matt. iv. 19. 
1, The miraculous draught of fishes. 
Conclugerunt pigcium multitudi- 
nem copiogam. Luke v. 6. 
“a preaching from St. Peter’s 
ship. 
@ocebat de nabicuta turbag, 
Luke v. 3. 
St. Peter attempting to walk on the 


Ill, 


3 


sea. 
Domine galoum me fac. 
Matt. xiv. 29. 
v. St. Peter receiving the keys from 
Christ. 
€t tibi dabo claves regni celorum. 
Matt. xvi. 19. 
vi. St. Peter present at the transfigu- 
ration. 
Crangfiguratus est ante cos, 
Matt. xvii. 2. 


' GeEnr, Mac, Vor, VIII. 


servant. 
remit gladium suum, 
Matt. xxvi. 51. 
St. Peter denies Christ. 
Megcio quid dicas, Matt. xxvi. 70. 
1x. St. Peter’s repentance, 
€qressug forag, flevit amare. 
Matt. xxvi. 74. 
St. Peter present at the descent of 
the Holy Ghost. 
Viepleti omnes spiritu gancto, 
Acts ii. 4. 
St. Peter cures the cripple. 
Fn nomine Fesu surge et ambula, 
Acts iii. 6. 
St. Peter punishes Ananias. 
Mon es mentitus hominibug sed 
des. Acts v. 6. 
xur. St. Peter cures Eneas of palsy. 
SDanet te Bominug, surge, et 
Sterne tibi, Acts ix, 34 
St. Peter raises Dorcas from the 
dead. 
Cabitha gurge, et ilfa aperuit 
oculog, Acts ix. 40. 
St. Peter’s trance. 
Durge, Vetre, occide et manduca, 
Acts x. 13, 
St. Peter released from prison. 
Ceciderunt catenae de manibus 
ejus. Acts xii. 7. 
St. Peter’s victory over Simon 
Magus. 
Dimonem Magum Womae diri- 
nitug erpugnat, St. Jerome. 
xvi, St. Peter’s crucifixion. 
Cruci affigitur, capite in terram 
verso. St. Jerome. 


In a lower range below these subjects 
are six compartments, each containing the 
figure of an angel holding a shield of Arms. 
1. Argent, on a chevron Sable, between 

three Pellets, each charged with a mart- 

let of the Field, three escallops Or, all 
within a bordure engrailed Gules, Ham- 
mond ; impaling, Gules, semée of cross- 
crosslets fitchée, three lucies haurient 

Argent, Lucy.—The Rev. John Ham- 

mond, and Alicia Lucy his wife. 

2. Hammond, as before ; impaling Argent, 
a chevron Sable between three trefoils 
slipped Vert. Underhill.—The Rev. 
George Hammond, formerly Rector, 
and Alice Underhill his wife. 

3. Luey, as before, impaling Per fess Or 
and Azure, a chevron Gules between 
three mullets Counterchanged, on a 
canton Gules three lions passant guar- 
dant in pale Or, Lane.—The Rev 
John Lucy, former Patron and Rector 
and Maria Lane his wife. 

4, Lucy, as — a crescent for dif- 


Vill, 


# 


XI, 


XI, 


XIV, 


XV. 


XVI, 


XVII, 
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ference.—The Rev. John Lucy, ‘pre- 
sent Rector and donor of the Window. 

5. Lucy, as before; impaling, Argent, 
two foxes saliant in saltire Gules, a 
crescent for difference, Williams.— 
George Lucy of Charlecote, esq. pre- 
sent Patron, and Mary Elizabeth Wil- 
liams his wife. 


6. Ermine, on a fess Sable a castle triple 
towered Argent, a bordure Azure, 
Hili.—The Rev. Richard Hill, late 
Rector, and Founder of the Endowed 
Grammar School, of Hampton Lucy. 
At the bottom of the whole window 

runs the following inscription :— 


etn OANC :- OICHIAM : FICHT : FLCIT : TOHWANNLS 


42:2%:M:HOIDS 


On asmall shield suspended from the 
lower part of the centre compartment is 
the monogram of the artist. 

We are happy to find that an engraving 
of this window is now in progress under 
the able hands of Mr. Swaine. 

The present Church of Hampton Lucy, 
begun in 1822 from the designs of Messrs. 
Rickman and Hutchinson, Architects, 
Birmingham, was built under their super- 
intendence, and opened for divine service 
in the autumn of 1826, The funds applied 
to the purpose arose from a bequest of 
Mrs. Alice Hammond, widow of the Rev. 
George Hammond, Rector of the Parish, 
considerably augmented by the present 
incumbent. 

It is one of the most beautiful works 
erected since the revival of Pointed 
Architecture, the most elegant and florid 
style having been adopted, without the 
ordinary limitation of expense ; and it was 
appropriately chosen as the place of burial 
of the younger architect, on his premature 
decease in 1831. Ona tabletin the Bap- 
tistery, within a very elegant Gothic frame 
of white marble, is this interesting in- 
scription : 

«On the north side of this Church are 
deposited the remains of Henry Hurcuin- 
son, late of Birmingham, Architect, who 
was born at Ticknall in the county of 
Derby, October xxvi, Mpccc. and died at 
Leamington Prior's November xXxn, 
MDCCCXXXI. 

“« His character exemplified the strictest 
integrity of mind, the most amiable quali- 


ties of social and domestic life, sustained, . 


improved, and hallowed by the deep and 
habitual influence of Christian piety. 

‘¢ His professional career, too brief to 
realise his own ardent aspirations, was 
distinguished by a rare union of practical 
knowledge with a vivid perception of the 
sublime and beautiful in ancient art, In 
conjunction with his partner Mr. THomas 
Rickman, he was engaged in the design 
and execution of various important edifices, 
among which may be mentioned the New 
Court of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
Rose Castle in Cumberland, the resi- 
dence of the bishop of Carlisle ; the Acade- 
my of the Society of Arts in Birmingham ; 
the Churches of St. David in Glasgow, of 
St. Philip and St. Jacob in Bristol, three 
churches ia Blackburn, Lancashire, three 


ECIWIE : HEC COR, 


in Birmingham, and also this church of 
Hampton Lucy, which has been chosen 
as an appropriate sanctuary for his remains. 

“ This Tablet is erected by a few of 
his more intimate friends, in testimony of 
their affectionate regard for his memory.” 

Arms (painted only) : Per pale Or and 
Az. alion rampant Or, within an orle of 
crosslets Or. we a brief biographical 
notice of Mr. Hutchinson in Gent. Mag. 
Dec. 1831, p. 568). 





The design for the new Great Seal, 
which has been approved by her Ma- 
jesty in council, has on the obverse an 
equestrian statue of the Queen, attended 
by a page, and has the following inscrip- 
tion round the border :—* Victoria Dei 
Gratia Britanniarum Regina, Fidei De- 
fensor.” On the reverse the Queen is 
seated on the throne in her royal robes, 
and wearing the crown; in her right hand 
is the sceptre, andin her lefttheorb. Her 
Majesty is supported by two female figures, 
Religion on one side and Justice on the 
other ; above is a gothic canopy, and at 
the bottom is a shield of the royal arms, 
surmounted by the imperial crown, An 
embossed border of oak leaves and roses 
encircles the whole. 

Mr. Wyon, of the Royal Mint, has 
been eminently successful in preparing a 
head of her gracious Majesty the Queen 
for the coin of the realm, which will be 
generally circulated in the course of a few 
months, Mr. Wyon had previously in- 
vented another medallion of equal beauty, 
but unfortunately the die cracked in the 
operation, 

We are sorry we cannot speak in terms 
of entire praise of Messrs. Griffin and 
Hyam’s large medal struck in commemo- 
ration of her Majesty’s visit to the City. 
The profile portrait of the Queen on one 
side is creditable to the artist, Mr. J. 
Barber ; but his group on the reverse is a 
very poor composition. The figures are 
ungraceful, and the architecture as bad as 
possible. We have heard that it has been 
the practice of some of our best sculptors 
to avail themselves of assistance in de- 
signing; and even a Chantry has called 
in the aid of a Stothard: certainly we 
haye many thousand artists that might 
have been of assistance to Mr. Barber. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for publication. 

Rural Life in England, by Witttam 
Howirr, 

Seven Weeks in Belgium, Switzerland, 
Lombardy, Piedmont, Savoy, &c. b 
Joun Rosy, esq. author of * Traditions 
of Lancashire,” &c. &ce. 

Trelawny of Trelawne ; or the Pro- 
phecy: a Legend of Cornwall, by Mrs. 
Bray. 

Life of Edward first Earl of Claren- 
don, by T. Lister, esq. with Original 
Correspondence. 

A History of Prices, with reference to 
the Causes of their principal Variations 
from 1792 to the present time, by Tuomas 
Tooke, esq. 

Electricity ; its Nature, Operation, and 
Importance in the Phenomena of the 
Universe, by Wm. Lrrrueap, esq. Secre- 
tary of the Electrical Society of London. 

etters from an Absent Godfather ; or, 
a Compendium of Religious Instruction 
for Young Persons, by the Rev. J. E. 
Rippix, M. A. Curate of Harrow. 

History of English Literature, critical, 
——_—- and biographical, by I, 

ISRAELI, esq. 

Vol. Il. Of the New Botanist’s Guide, 
by H. Watson, comprehending Scotland, 
and the adjacent Isles. 

Athens and Sparta ; their Private Man- 
ners and Public Institutions, by James 
Aucustus Sr. Joun. 

A Popular Law Dictionary, by T. E. 
Tomtins, Barrister-at- Law. 

Essays on Natural History, by CuarLes 
WaTERTON, esq. 

The Wonders of Geology, with nume- 
rous engravings, by Giveon Manre tt, 
esq. LL.D. F.R.S. 

The Rev. Mr. Forster has nearly 
ready a new Edition of The Life of 
John Jebb, D.D. F.R.S. late Bishop of 
Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe, with a 
Selection from his Letters. The Two 
Volumes compressed into One Volume. 





Foreign Literary Intelligence. 

The Michaelmas catalozue of the Leip- 
sic fair has just appeared, and comprises 
3,480 new works and 58 maps, &c. The 
number of publishers who have ushered 
this mass of letter-press to the world is 
551. There are published in Germany 
500 literary, scientific, and religious pe- 
riodicals, and 170 political journals, in- 
cluding 36 in the German cantons of 
Switzerland. Within the Austrian do- 
minions 76 journals are published—viz., 
22 at Vienna, 25 Milan, 10 in the other 
cities of Lombardy, 7 in the Venetian 
States, 5 at Verona, and 7 in other towns, 


At Vienna, 12 English journals are taken 
in, 7 French, 2 Dutch, 7 Belgian, 22 
German, 2 Greek, 2 Turkish, 2 Polish, 
and 5 Russian. To these must be added, 
the English reviews and periodicals, 38 
French ditto, and about 138 similar pub- 
lications from the various states of Ger- 
many. The Augsburg Gazette is the 
most read; but the Austrian Observer is 
the avowed, if not the official, organ of 
the Government. 

Dr. Neander has just published a Life 
of our Saviour, in reply to the infidel 
work of the notorious Strauss. 

An edition of Luther’s Select Works, 
in one vol. 8vo. uniform with the well- 
known edition of Schiller, is in course of 
publication, at Frankfort. 

A single leaf of a very ancient Greek 
and Latin Glossary, supposed to be of the 
3rd, 4th, or 5th centuries, has been dis- 
covered in Germany. When entire, the 
whole MS, is supposed to have consisted 
of 200 leaves, and to have contained about 
16,000 words. <A detailed description, 
with a fac-simile and an analysis of the 
form of the letters and of the words in the 
leaf, is given in one of the last numbers 
of the Rheinischies Museum. 

Gesenius’s Hebrew Thesaurus, of which 
two Nos. have appeared, is to be com- 
apps in three more, two of which will 

e occupied with the remaining Letters of 
the Alphabet, while the last will contain 
the Prolegomena, Indexes, and large addi- 
tions to the first Number. The publica. 
tion of the whole, it is said, will not be 
delayed beyond the present year. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the 
Latin, with constant reference to the 
Sanscrit and other languages of the East 
for the derivation, and also to the Western 
languages for the composition, of words, 
is now in course of publication by F. 
Nork, of Leipzig. 

A System of Logic, by Dr. Bolzano, 
has just appeared at Sulzbach, in 4 vols. 
8vo. and is said to have been perused and 
highly approved of, in MS. by many emi- 
nent men, ‘The author has subjected 
the inquiries of his predecessors to a rigo- 
rous examination. 

The Turkish Penny Magazine, is a re- 
print of our own Penny Magazine, of 
which the printing and press-work are 
executed at the expense of the Grand 
Seignior. It is expected soon to equal in 
circulation the Turkish newspaper, which 
has been established for some time. This 
now amounts to nearly five thousand, and 
is expected to be quadrupled as soon as 
the new Post-office arrangements are coms 
pleted throughout the empire, 
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ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 16. The meetings of the Royal 
Society commenced for the session, — 
F. Baily, esq. V. P. in the Chair. 

A paper was read, entitled “ Descrip- 
tion of a new Barometer, recently fixed 
up in the Apartments of the Royal So- 
ciety; with Remarks on the methods 
hitherto pursued at various periods, and 
an account of that which is now adopted, 
for correcting the observed height of the 
mercury in the Society’s barometer,” by 
Francis Baily, esq. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 13. The first mecting took place 
for the season, Sir Woodbine Parish, V.P. 
in the Chair. It was numerously at- 
tended, and among those present were 
Sir E. Parry and Dr. Richardson, and 
several Arctic navigators, to greet the 
return of Capt. Back from his late re- 
markable voyage. 

Extracts from various papers were 
read,—Ist, from Captain Alexander, dated 
August 18, at Comaggas, a missionary 


station between the Kousie and Zwaart-— 


linjies rivers, announcing his safe return 
to that place, after having travelled to 
the northward up the Fish river, thence 
crossed the tropic, reached the parallel 
of 22° 55’ south, and made the sea coast 
at Walvisch Bay. Six months had elapsed 
without any intelligence of the party, and 
during this time they had been almost 
constantly without bread to eat; rhino- 
ceros, lions, cameleopards, &c. had in 
turns furnished them with food; they 
had also incurred much risk from wild 
beasts, their fires, which surrounded the 
camp by night, not being sufficient at 
times to prevent their inroads. After a 
short halt to repose his men and cattle, 
Captain Alexander was to start for Cape 
Town. Letters have subsequently been 
received, announcing the safe arrival of 
Captain Alexander at the Cape. 

2ndly, From Mr. Schomburgk, at De- 
merara, stating that he had returned from 
his ascent of the river Berbice, which he 
had explored as far as 3° 50’ north lati- 
tude, where he had crossed by land to the 
river Essequibo, a distance of only ten 
miles in that parallel. 

The Zootocicat Society met on the 
26th of Sept.; the Linnzan on the 7th 
of Nov.; the Soctrty or Arts on the 
14th; and the EnromoLocicaL Society 
on the 6th. 





LONDON INSTITUTION. 
The Committee of Management have 
arranged for the delivery of the following 
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Courses of Lectures during the ensuing 
season :— 

1. On Hydrostatics and Hydrodyna- 
mics, by Robert Addams, esq. on Mon- 
7 evenings Nov, 13, 20, 27; Dec. 4, 11, 


2. On Tin and Copper, by Henry S. 
Boase, esq. M.D. Thursday evenings, 
Ne" On Co Physiology, by M 

. On Comparative siology, > 
Truman, esq. M.D. Stamens, 
Nov. 30; Dec. 7, 14, 21, 28; and Jan. 4. 

4. On the Poetry of the Hebrews, by 
Henry Innes, esq. Monday afternoons, 
Jan. 8, 15, 22, 29. 

5. On Mechanics, by the Rev. Diony- 
sius Lardner, LL.D. Thursday even- 
ings, Jan. 11, 18, 25; Feb. 1, 8, 15. 

6. On Painting and Perspective, by 
Wm. Ryder, esq. Monday afternoons, 
Feb. 5, 12, 19, 26. 

7. On the English Opera, by Edward 
Taylor, esq. Gresham Professor of Music. 
Tuesday evenings, Feb. 6, 13, 20, 27; 
March 6, 13. 

8. On the Early British Poets, by 
Charles Cowden Clarke, esq. Monday 
afternoons, March 5, 12, 19, 26. 

9. On Electro- Chemistry, by Professor 
J. F. Daniel, F.R.S. Wednesday even- 
ings, March 14, 28; April 11, 25; May 


"10. On Geology, by Professor S. 
Phillips, F.R.S. Monday evenings, April 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30; May 7. 





ISLINGTON LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIETY. 

The building now nearly completed 
for the use of this society was partiall 
opened on Thursday the 16th Nov. wi 
an inaugural address, delivered by John 
Sudlow, esq. one of the Vice Presidents. 
The theatre, which was filled with a re- 
spectable audience, of which two-thirds 
were of the fair sex, is calculated to afford 
comfortable accommodation for 525 per- 
sons ; it is in shape a semicircle, on a pa- 
rallelogram ; contains an orchestra which 
adds considerably to the elegance of the 
theatre, by breaking the generally plain 
appearance of the cord of the arch; and 
is chastely ornamented in the Grecian 
style of architecture. The portion of the 
building not yet completed contains a 
reading room 36 feet by 24, and a rather 
small Jibrary on the same floor, which, as 
the books are circulated among the mem- 
bers, is not of such paramount import- 
ance, provided it can hoid them with 


management. The corresponding rooms 


on the first floor are to be devoted to the 
Society’s Museum, and are approached 
by a double staircase, which forms a pro- 
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minent feature in the interior arrange- 
ment. The class rooms, laboratory, and 
apparatus rooms, are in the basement, 
affording every accommodation to the 
students, and at the same time not interfer- 
ing with the quiet and order of the reading 
room and library. The theatre has two 
entrances distinct from the main building, 
which will be used, should the Society 
let it for public meetings unconnected 
with the Society. Mr. Sudlow’s men- 
tion of the late Mr. Nichols as a distin- 
guished inhabitant of Islington, coupled 
with the names of others, the pride of 
English literature, was very gratifying to 
us. We know with what pleasure Mr. 
Nichols would have watched the dawn 
and progress (so well described by Mr. 
Sudlow) of this Institution. 





ROYAL KENSINGTON LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION. 

A new society under this title has been 
recently established at Kensington; of 
which her Majesty and the Duchess of 
Kent have become Patronesses ; the Mar- 
chioness of Hastings and Lady Mary Fox, 
Vice-Patronesses; the Duke of Sussex, 
Patron; Sir James M’Grigor, M.D. and 
F.R.S. President; Sir John Conroy, 
Bart. the Dean of Chester, Gen. Sir 
John Fraser, Colonel Fox, N. W. Senior, 
esq. James Stephen, esq. and H. W. Vin- 
cent, esq. Vice-Presidents. Harrison 
Gordon Codd, esq. is appointed Trea- 
surer ; Richard Clarke, esq. M.R.A.S. 
the Rev. J. H. Howlett, M.A. and John 
Shephard, esq. Trustees. 

he plan of this Institution is formed 
with the most comprehensive views, in 
order to meet the wants and means of 
all literary persons. The parties admitted 
to share in its advantages are of six dif- 
ferent classes, Shareholders, Ordinary 
Members, Lady Subscribers, Relatives 
of Members, Pupils of Schools, and Ho- 
norary Members. 

It is intended to form a library by pur- 
chase as well as presents, and rules are 
laid down for the circulation of the books 
at the houses of the members. Between 
800 and 900 volumes have been already 
collected, of which the Duke of Sussex 
has presented 215; and W. H. Pepys, 
esq. F.R.S. 151. 

An introductory address on the state 
and prospects of Science was delivered by 
WwW, rn esq. F.R.S. on the 17th 
October; and the following is the ar- 
rangement of the Lectures now in the 
course of delivery: On the connexion 
between Literature and the state of so- 
ciety in ancient and modern times, by 
Rey. Professor Vaughan, D.D. Oct. 24; 
On the intellectual advantages resulting 
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from Modern Science, by W. Smith, esq. 
of the Middle Temple, Oct. 31; On the 
Physiology of the Senses, by F. Badgley, 
M.D. Noy. 7 and 14; On Chemistry, by 
R. Addams, esq. Nov. 21, 28, Dec. 5, 12; 
On the Monuments of Thebes, by the 
Rev. Professor Vaughan, D.D, Jan. 30, 
1837; On the Steam Engine, by Dr. 
Lardner, Feb. 6; On Geology, by T. 
Webster, esq. Feb. 13; On Elocution, 
by B. H. Smart, esq. Feb. 20 and 27; 
On English Music, ancient and modern, 
by W. Horsley, esq. Mus. B. Oxon, 
March 9 and 23; On Natural History, by 
Rymer Jones, esq. Prof. Nat. Hist. King’s 
Coll. London, March 13; On the Print- 
ing Machine, by E. Cowper, esq. March 
27; On the Warlike Machinery of the 
Ancients, by H. Wilkinson, esq. M.R.A.S. 
April 3; On the Literary Character and 
Writings of Burke, by A. A. Fry, esq. 
April 10 and 24; and a second Course on 
Chemistry, by Mr. Addams, May 1, 8, 
15, and 22. he Lectures are at present 
delivered in the Assembly Rooms, behind 
the King’s Arms, Palace Gate. 





ROYAL GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF CORNWALL, 


The anniversary meeting of this Society 
was held at Penzance, on Monday Oct. 
16; and it was never more fully attended. 
The President, Davies Gilbert, Esq., 
opened the business of the meeting by a 
brief and eloquent address, and presented 
to the Society his edition of Hals’ and 
Tonkin’s Parochial History of Cornwall ; 
from which he read many extracts relating 
to the rocks, minerals, and other products 
of the County. The labours of the So- 
ciety during the past year have principally 
had «reference to the organic remains 
which have been found in different parts 
of this county; for, although their exis- 
tence in one or two insulated spots was 
well known, no suspicion was entertained 
of their occurrence in so many localities, 
and in such abundance. This year has 
also witnessed the completion of an ob- 
ject, which was one of the chief deside- 
rata at the institution of this Society. 
The valuable researches of many of its 
members, and of Dr. Boase in particular, 
have given us a good general outline of the 
Geology of Cornwall, and accurate details 
of many parts of it; but the labours of 
Mr. De la Beche, under the direction of 
the Board of Ordnance, have at length 
brought to perfection a Geological Map 
of the County, executed with the accuracy 
for which that eminent geologist is so 
distinguished. This, anda book of refe- 
rence, are now in a forward state, and 
they are to appear early in the ensuing 
Spring. Mr, cal A Survey of the 


Mines is also completed, and the various 
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particulars of it, which have been from time 
to time brouglit before the Society, with 
Dr. Boase’s Memoir on the Diluvium of 
Cornwall, and other communications, ‘will 
appear in a fifth volume of Transactions, 
now about to be put to press, and which 
will be published in the course of the next 


ear. 
. It being thought that the aunual publi- 
cation of papers read, or abstracts of them, 
would induce more extensive communi- 
cations to the Society, the Council have 
desired the Secretary to take the requisite 
steps ; and this will be done for all such 
as may be presented in the ensuing year. 

The following papers have been read 
since the last} Report:—On the Utility 
of a School of Mines in Cornwall; on 
the probable sources of its revenue; 
andon the plan of management and of in- 
struction in such an establishment : by 
Henry S. Boase, M.D., F.B.S., F.G.S., 
&c. Hon. Member of the Society. On 
the Change of Level of the Land and of 
the Sea, in Cornwall ; by Joseph Carne, 
esq., F.R.S., F.G.S., M.R.I.A, Trea- 
surer of the Society. Note on the 
Seivalits or N. W. Sub- Himalayan Belt 
of Hills; by Capt. P. T. Cautley, Ben- 
gal Artillery, F.G.S., &c., Correspond- 
ing Member of the Society. On the 
Fossils which occur in some of the Slates 
near Gorran, and Fowey; by C. W. 
Peach, esq. Associate of the Society. 
On the Relations which exist between 
Elvan Courses and the Central Granite ; 
by Joseph Carne, esq. F.R.S. &e. 
Teueune. On the effect of the Trap- 
dyke on the contiguous Strata in a colliery 
in Durham, and on the temperature of 
Cornish Mines ; by Robert Were Fox, 
esq. Vice-President of the Society. 
An account of the quantity of Tin pro- 
duced in Cornwall and Devon, in the 
year ending with Midsummer quarter, 
1837; by Joseph Carne, esq. F.R.S. 
&e. Treasurer. An account of the 
quantity of Copper produced in Great 
Britain and Ireland, in the year ending 
the 30th June, 1837; by Alfred Jenkin, 


Sq. 
‘Ofticers of Council for the ensuing 
ear:—President, Davies Gilbert, esq., 
.C.L., F.R.S., F.G.S.—Vice-Presi- 
dents, Wm. Bolitho, esq. ; Mich. Wil- 
liams, esq.; Right-Hon. Sir R. Hussey 
Vivian, Bart., G.C.B., M.P., &c., and 
W. Tyringham Praed, Esq.—Secretary 
(pro tempore), and Curator, W. J. Hen- 
wood, F.G.S.,— Treasurer, Joseph Carne, 
esq. F.R.S., F.G.S. &ce.—Librarian, 
Richard Hocking, esq.—Council, B. P. 
Baker, esq.; D. B. Bedford, esq. ; 
= Be 


Richard Davey, esq., F.G.S.; J 
Enys, esq; R, Were Tox, esq.; Day 
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Perry le Grice, esq.; Richard Harvey, 
esq.; John B. Pentreath, esq.; C. W. 
Popham, esq., Rev. John Punnell; E. 
Hearle Rodd, esq., and Rev. Canon 
Rogers. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 

The Right Hon. Mary-Anne Vis- 
countess Sidmouth having been pleased 
to establish a Foundation in University 
College, in honour of the late Lord 
Stowell, entitled the ‘« Stowell Civil Law 
Fellowship,” the Master and Fellows 
have given notice, that it is their inten- 
tion to hold the first election on the 29th 
Nov. This Fellowship is open to all 
members of the University of Oxford, 
who have passed the examination for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. The i ellow 
is required to proceed in Civil Law, and 
to take his Bachelor’s Degree in that 
faculty, as soon as he is enabled by the 
statutes of the University. He is also 
required to enter at one of the inns of 
court within twelve calendar months after 
his election: and to be called to the bar 
within four years after his election: unless 
prevented, in any of these cases, by some 
cause to be approved of by the Master 
and Fellows. The Fellowship is tenable 
for seven years. 


CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT PRIZE ES8.2Y8. 

The Committee of the Christian In- 
fluence Society are desirous to obtain an 
essay upon each of the following subjects : 
—No. I. ‘* Upon the duties and respon- 
sibilities of Christians, in the middle and 
higher classes of society in this country, 
in regard to the employment of their 
time, substance, influence, mental attain- 
ments, &c.”—No. II. ‘*Upon the charac. 
ter, qualifications, and conduct requisite in 
the ministers of religion, as pointed out in 
the Holy Scriptures (whether by express 
precept or necessary implication), with 
reference especially to the offices of 
bishop, priest, and deacon, in the Esta- 
blished Church of England and Ireland.” 

Two premiums, of two hundred guineas 
each, will be appropriated to these essays. 
The Rev. Dr. Dealtry and the Rev, 
Professor Scholefield have kindly con- 
sented to be the arbitrators as to the 
essays on the former of these subjects ; 
and the Venerable Archdeacon Hodson 
and the Rev. Henry Raikes, as to those 
on the latter. They propose to make 
their respective awards on or before the 
Ist of May, 1838.—The essays are to be 
directed to the referees, and sent, on or 
before the Ist of February next, to A. 
Gordon, Esq., Honorary Secretary of the 
Christian Intluence Society. 

The Rev. Dr. Warnford, of Bourton. 
on-the-Hill, Gloucestershire, has pre- 
sented £1,000 to the Birmingham School 
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"of Medicine and Surgery, the interest of 
which he desires shall be annually given 
for the best Essay on ‘‘ The Attributes 
of God as revealed in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and manifested in the Structure of 
Man, as demonstrated in Surgical and 
Medical Science; and on Religion being 
the best foundation of Surgical and Me- 
dical practice, and affording the best 
prospects of professional success.” 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

A grace of the Senate has effected 
a considerable change in the system of the 
University. The academical oath of ad- 
mission to the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
has been altered into a declaration. It 
will still, however, be necessary as here- 
tofore, that a candidate for that degree 
should previously declare under his own 
hand that he is bond fide a member of the 
Church of England. He will also have, 
as now, to take the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy, which every person is re- 
quired to do before he is admitted to any 
degree whatsoever in either University. 
The real alteration introduced, and the 
only one, is the substitution of a declara- 
tion in place of the oath of matriculation, 
which will have the effect of allowing 
persons of any religious persuasion to re- 
ceive their education and to be matricu- 
lated, though not to take a degree at the 
University, providing they can find a col- 
lege willing to receive them. ‘The oaths 
and the declarations which are required 
from .candidates previous to their admis- 
sion to the degree of M.A. and all other 
degrees, in Divinity, Law, or Physic, re- 
main unaltered. 

James Macartney, M.D. Professor of 
Anatomy in Trinity College, Dublin, 
having resigned his office in consequence 
of ill health, his splendid museum of 
comparative anatomy and morbid pre- 
parations made during a long experience, 
has been purchased by the University of 
Cambridge. Inspectors appointed by the 
Senate have made their report. 

ss That, in accordance with the instruc. 
tions of the Grace passed Nov. 16, 1836, 
they have examined the Museum, and 
find the preparations in a good state of 
preservation. ‘The specimens are for the 
most part already arranged; but it will 
yet require a considerable time before the 
catalogue can be completed, so as to 
allow their number and condition to be 
compared with it. ‘The Inspectors can- 
not refrain from adding, although it is 
not within the strict line of their office, 
that the Macartney Collection has been 
brought from Dublin with the utmost care 
and without sustaining any injury.” 

Nov. 2.—The ceremony of laying the 
first stone of the Fitzwilliam Museum 
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(the plan of which was briefly described 
in our last Number, p. 525.) was per- 
formed with great formality by the Vice- 
Chancellor, in presence of a large con- 
course of the members of the University. 
The Vice-Chancellor delivered a very 
impressive and appropriate address ; after 
which the Public Orator spoke one in 
Latin. The inscription on the plate de- 
posited under the stone was as follows :— 
Has wdes Ricardus Vicecomes Fitzwil- 
liam admirabili munificentia et in Almam 
Matrem pietate, pecuniis testamento le- 
gatis extrui jussit; in quas Libri, Picte 
Tabule, aliaque elegantiarum artium mo- 
numenta ipsius dona reciperentur. La- 
idem auspicalem statuit Gilbertus Ains- 
ie, S.T.P., Collegii Pembrochiani Cus- 
tos, Academie iterum Procancellarius, 
quarto Non. Novem. Anno Domini 
MDCCCXXXVII. Regine Victorie 
I.; Joanne Jeffreys Marchione Camden 
Academie Cancellario, Georgio Basevi 
Architecto.” 


WELSH NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD. 

Oct. 18. The first day of the His- 
teddfod, or Welsh National Festival, was 
held at Abergavenny,—Benjamin Hall, 
esq. M.P, in the chair. The meeting 
was very numerously attended. Among 
those present were the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county, and his Lady, Lord and 
Lady Hereford, J. J. Guest, esq. M.P., 
and Lady Charlotte Guest, the Bishop of 
Gloucester, &c. 

The following prizes were awarded :— 

1, “ For the best Essay on the origin 
and progress of the Iron Works in South 
Wales, together with the effects which 
they have had on the habits and general 
condition of the inhabitants.” Three 
compositions received. Mr. Thomas 
Watkins, Nant-y-Glo, Monmouthshire. 

2. For the best Ode—subject, « The 
view from the Sugar-loaf Mountain, near 
Abergavenny.” ‘Three candidates. Rey. 
Walter Davies, Rector of Manavon, 
Montgomeryshire. 

3. “ For the best History of the Lords 
Marchers.” Rev. Mr, Evans, Cwymyoy, 
Monmouthshire. 

4, ‘* For the best History of Merthyr 
Tydvil.”. Mr. John Thomas, of that 
place. 

5. “ For the best History of Jestyn ap 
Gurgant.” Four candidates. Mr. Henry 
Evans, Cardiff. 

6. “ For the best poetical composition 
—Welsh hospitality.” Four candidates. 
Mr. Edw. Williams, Cowbridge. 

7. * For the best collection of unpub- 
lished Welsh music.” ‘Two candidates. 
Miss Jane Williams, of Aberpergwm. 

8. “ For the best Englyn to be in- 
scribed on a fountain.” Tifty-two can- 





didates. Rev. John Jones, (Tegid) 
Christ Church, Oxford. 

9. ‘* For the best specimen of real 
Welsh flannel, or woollen, in colours, and 
woven in any of the national check or 
stripes.” Ten candidates. Mrs. Ann 
Harris, Llanover. 

10. ‘* For the best Essay on the use 
of the letter H in Welsh orthography.” 
Four candidates. Rev. Walter Davies, 
of Manavon. 

1]. * For the best Poem, of not less 
than fifty lines, and not exceeding 100, as 
an exhortation to our countrymen to send 
their children to Welsh schools.” Ten 
candidates. Mr. John Howells. 

12. “ For the best new Air, in a minor 
key, in the style of ancient Welsh music, 
and adapted to the harp.” Seven candi- 
dates. Mr. Peter, organist, Aberga- 
venny. 

13. ‘* For the best twelve Englynon to 
Carnhuandwo.” Twelve candidates. Mr, 
William J. Williams, New York, Ame- 
rica. 

14. ‘* For the best account of the An- 
cient Sepulchral Monuments in the 
church of Abergavenny, and the churches 
in the adjoining parishes.” Three candi- 
dates. Jenan ap Griffith, Gofaelon, Mon- 
mouthshire. 
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15. ‘ For the best Essay on the origin, 
genius, and objects of Bardism, and the 
influence the Institution has had upon the 
character of the Cambro Britons.” Two 
candidates. Mr. Thos. Watkins, Nant- 
y-Glo, Monmouthshire. 





Among the literary works late printed 
at the Oxford University Press, is a 
Welsh publication, being the first part of 
the poetical compositions of Lewis Glyn 
Cothi, a native of Caermarthenshire, who - 
lived in the reigns of Henry VI., Ed- 
ward IV., Richard III., and Henry VII. 
The poetry is chiefly historical, addressed 
to the Welsh warriors of those times, 
shewing what part they took in the wars 
between the Houses of York and Lan. 
easter. ‘The sum and substance of each 
poem, as well as the notes, is in English. 
This work, when completed, will throw 
light on that dark period in the history of 
England; for the Editor, the Rev. J. 
Jones, of Christ Church, has engaged that 
the work shall be accompanied with an 
historical preface, gleaned from the entire 
poems. ‘The work is highly creditable to 
Mr. Jones’s patriotism and research, and 
we trust will meet with suitable en- 
couragement, 





ANTIQUARIAN 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov. 16. The Society held its first 
meeting, Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. in 
the chair. 

Thomas Wright, esq. M.A. of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, and of Castle-street, 
Oxford-street; and Mr. Charles John 
Smith, of Southampton-street, Fitzroy- 
square, engraver, and author of Fac-simi- 
lies of Literary Curiosities, &c. were 
elected Fellows of the Society. 

Mr. Samuel Woodward communicated 
drawings of two ancient swords found near 
Norwich: the one at Lackenham, together 
with a human skeleton; it is 36 inches 
long, weighs 27d. 50z, and is assigned to 
the age of Richard II.: The other was 
found in the river, and is of a scymitar 
form, like the faulchion of Sockburn in 
the Bishopric of Durham (engraved in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1823, ii. 612). 
It is of about the age of Edward I; is 39 
inches in length, and weighs 27d. 

George Frederick Beltz, esq. Lancas- 
ter Herald, communicated a detailed ac- 
count of King Henry the Eighth’s trium- 
phant entrance into Tournay, after its 
capture, from the Red Book in the ar- 
chives of the City; also, from the same 
source, a letter of Queen Katharine of 
ae. to the Provost and his brethren, 
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announcing the birth of her daughter, 
afterwards Queen Mary. It is dated 18th 
Feb. 1515-16. 

The Rev. J. F. Gurton, Minister of 
Box-lane chapel, Hemel Hempstead, 
communicated an account of the discovery 
of various Roman remains in the buria! 
ground adjoining his chapel (already 
briefly noticed in p. 409), The relics 
consist of a wide-mouthed vase of thick 
green glass, of a globular form, about 30 
inches in circumference and 10 in height, 
and capable of holding from 1} to 2 gallons ; 
a square wide-mouthed green glass vessel, 
about 14 inches high, with a gibbed han- 
dle, springing from the shoulder to the 
neck ; asmall earthen narrow-mouthed ves- 
sel; a bronze stand, elegantly worked ; and 
a quantity of large nails. ‘The two glass 
vessels, which are both fortunately pre- 
served entire, were each three parts filled 
with calcined human bones, intermixed 
with which have been discerned minute 
portions of gold tissue. The whole of 
these interesting remains were probably, 
as the nails seem to indicate, enclosed in 
a wooden box or case, and from their great 
rarity and value, denote the funeral depo- 
sit of the ashes of a person or persons of 
distinction. 

The Rev, Henry Crowe exhibited two 
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ancient semi-circles of copper, enamelled ; 
now joined together so as to form a dish. 
They are engraved in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for Dec. 1813; when they 
were the property of the late T. Fisher, 
esq. F.S.A; at whose sale they were re- 
cently purchased. They are supposed 
to commemorate some offerings to a 
church, made by Henry de Blois, Bishop 
of Winchester, brother to King Stephen. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 

The premium for the best Essay on 
the Life and Times of Robert Baron 
Fitzwalter* has been awarded to George 
William Johnson, esq. ‘The subject an- 
nounced for next year is the Life of 
Margaret Beaufort, Countess of Rich- 
mond. 





Mr. Ursan, 

On the 2d Oct., and within a few days 
after, a discovery of Coins was made on 
the line of the great Western Railway. 
The spot is in the parish of Hitcham, 
within a stone’s-throw of its abutment on 
the parish of Taplow, one mile east of 
Maidenhead Bridge, about sixty yards 
north of the London Road, and exactly 
half way between that road and the large 
engine depdt now constructing on the 
rail-way. I have been thus particular in 
my description of the spot, because other 
traces of its locality have since been ef- 
faced; the coins having been deposited 
on the brow of the gentle declivity of a 
gravel hill, sloping to the Great Western 
Road, which has been entirely removed 
for the construction of the rail-way bank 
over the vale of the Thames. It was in 
the course of digging away this hill, that 
the workmen came upon two urns of un- 
baked pottery, of the rudest kind, contain- 
ing the coins, about two feet under the 
surface. The urn which | have seen was 
3§ inches high, and as many in the largest 
diameter ; the other was of greater di- 
mensions. Some bones were found in 
the immediate neighbourhood, but none in 
the jars. The coins were allof the small 
Roman silver, weighing on an average 
2dwts. 2grs. each. The number must 
have been considerable, but cannot now be 
— ascertained, as the coins were dis- 
persed, for the most part, a month before 
I heard of the discovery, being at that 
time in another part of the country. 
Abcut 80 have passed under my eye, and 
I have good reason for concluding that 
not fewer than 400 or 500 were found. 
A great many were disposed of by the 
labourers, on the day of the discovery, at 
Burnham fair; a considerable number 


* See Gent. Mag. for Dec. 1836, p. 640. 
Genr. Mag. Vor, VIII. 
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was transmitted to Mr. Brunel; and not 
a few have passed into the hands of 
private collectors, and of others in this 
neighbourhood. I subjoin a list of the 
emperors whose coins have been found, 
with a few specimens of inscriptions, 
chiefly from those which are in my own 
possession, 


1. Otho. Very rarely, and much defaced. 
— Obverse. IMP OTHO CAESAR AVGYS- 
TVS. 

2. Vespasian. Not infrequent; greatly 
defaced.—Obverse. IMP CAESAR VES= 
PASIANVS AVG.—RHeverse. Legend de- 
faced. An eagle. Exergue; cos v1. 

3. Titus. Not common; much defaced. 
— Obverse. T CAESAR VESPASIAN... 
Reverse. PONTIF.... TR P COS III; 
the Emperor seated. 

4. Domitian. Common, and in tolerable 
preservation.— Obverse. IMP CAES DO- 
MIT AVG GERM TR P xv.—Reverse. 
IMP XXII COS XVILCENS PPP; astand- 
ing figure (Minerva ?) 

5. Nerva. Infrequent; in tolerable pre- 
servation.— Obverse. IMP NERVA CAES 
AVG PM TR Po1.—Reverse. cos 111 
PATERPATRIAE ; & jar (between other 
emblems defaced). 

6. Trajan. Abundant; most of them 
well preserved.—Obverse. IMP NERVA 
TRAIANVS AVG GER DACcICvs.—Re- 
verse. PM TR P COS V PP; a winged 
victory, placing a laurel wreath on 
the Emperor’s head, who is stand- 
ing with the hasta pura in his right 
hand. Many with the dedication, spar 
OPTIMO PRINC. 

7. Marciana, sister of Trajan. Only one; 
in good preservation.—Obverse. Diva 
AVGVSTA MARCIANA.—Reverse. con- 
SECRATIO ; an eagle. 

8. Hadrian. Tolerably frequent, and well 
preserved.— Obverse. HADRIANVS Av- 
Gvstvs.—Reverse. cos 111; the Em. 
peror with the hasta pura, his left foot 
raised (about to mount his car?)—Ob- 
verse, HADRIANVS AVG COSIII PP.— 
Reverse. arrica; a female seated ; 
in her right hand a scorpion, in her left 
a cornucopia, at her feet a basket of 
corn, on her head an elephant’s pro- 
boscis, 

9. Sabina, wife of Hadrian. Not common, 
worn.—Obverse. SABINA AVGVSTA.— 
Reverse. concorRDIA AvG; a female 
figure, a wreath in her right hand, a 
Cornucopia in her left.—Obverse. sa- 
BINA AVGVSTA HADRIANI AVG.... 
—Reverse. pvpiciTia ; a female figure. 

10. Antoninus Pius. Very abundant; 
in excellent preservation ; many of them 
exquisitely sharp.— Obverse. aNToNI- 
NUS AVG PIVS PP TRP xx111.—Re- 
verse. SALVTI AVG Cos 1111; a female 
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figure (pouring incense upon a smok- 
ing altar ?) 

*]. Faustina, consort of Antoninus Pius. 
Abundant; in good preservation.— 
Obverse. piva FAvsTINA.—Reverse. 
AveGvsta; a female figure, before an 
altar. 

12, Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius, 
associated. Rare ; well preserved.—Ob- 
verse. ANTONINVS AVG PIVS PP TR P 
cos 111; the Emperor’s head.— Reverse. 
AVRELIVS CAESAR AVG PII F COS; 
the Emperor’s head. 

13, Aurelius alone. Rare ; well preserved. 
—Obverse. AVRELIVS CAESAR AVG 
Pil F cos,—Reverse. PIETAS AVG; an 
ewer, 

14. Lucilla, daughter of Aurelius. Rare ; 
in beautiful preservation. — Obverse. 
LVCILLAE AVG ANTONINI AVG F.— 

everse. VENVs; Venus, with the ap- 

le of discord in her right hand. 

t may be concluded, with probability, 
from the coins contained in these de- 
posits, that they were buried either to- 
ward the close of the reign of Aurelius, 
or early in that of Commodus; and we 
cannot greatly err in fixing the period at 
about A. D. 180. I have only to add, 
that the small elevation on which they 
were found, continues in a gentle sweep 
through the village of Taplow, to the 
more abrupt ground called Gar Hill, on 
the crown of which is the seat of the Earl 
of Orkney. At this latter spot the es- 
carpment of the chalk hills, which dips 
into the Thames, is (as is well known) ex- 
ceedingly bold, and forms the finely 
wooded steeps which accompany the river 
to Cliefden and Hedsor ; the whole line 
being admirably adapted for a Roman de- 
fence. G. C. G. 

P.S. Should this paper meet the eye 

of any person who possesses coins of a 

later date found on this spot, I should 

feel obliged by his communicating such 
information. 


Maidenhead, \4th Now. 1837. 





Cuurcu oF STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 


Some account of the proposed repairs 
of the chancel of the Church of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, the mausoleum which con- 
tains the ashes and the monument of 
William Shakspeare, was inserted in our 
Magazine for July 1835, p. 76; and a 
report of the progress made was given in 
that for June 1836, p. 636. The repairs 
are now brought to a close, the most ma- 
terial defects in the structure having been 
substantially and tastefully amended, by 
Mr. Hamilton, under the superintending 
care of Hervey Eginton, esq. Architect, of 
Worcester, who gave the design for the 
new roof. That gentleman was recom- 
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mended to the Royal Shakspeare Club, 
by John Britton, esq. F.S.A. who has 
rendered very essential services in the 
renovation and adornment of this inter- 
esting building, as well by his excellent 
advice, as by the collection of large sub- 
scriptions in London and elsewhere. 

At the time of Shakspeare’s death, in 
1616, (it has been remarked by Mr. Brit- 
ton) ‘‘we may reasonably conclude that 
both the exterior and interior of the chan- 
cel presented a very different appearance 
to that which it had latterly acquired. It 
had not then been finished much more 
than 100 years; and it may be inferred 
that all the walls, buttresses, parapets, 
and pinnacles of the exterior, with the 
floor, stalls, windows, doors, carved screen, 
and timber roof of the interior, were 
nearly as sound and good as when left by 
their makers. That it had atimber roof 
is not only traditionally reported, but 
Mr. Wheler, the able historian of Strat- 
ford, has a worm-eaten corbel angel, 
which belonged to, and supported one 
end of a principal beam. The mural 
bracket capitals, still remaining, are evi- 
dences that the architect designed such a 
roof; and we know that the nave of Strat- 
ford Church, and many churches of nearly 
coeval date, were thus finished. Hence, 
after much study and consultation, it was 
thought advisable to desiyn the new in- 
ner roof in a style corresponding, as nearly 
as possible, with such examples ; and it was 
afterwards deemed judicious and proper 
to recommend that roof to be adorned 
with armorial insignia; for such was a 
common practice with our ancestors in 
the Church architecture of the 15th and 
16th centuries.”’ 

On the exterior, the works have been 
judiciously confined to essentials ; that is, 
the replacing of faulty stones by new 
ones, and the renewal of the embattled 
parapet, with the addition of a handsome 
cross at the point of the eastern gable. The 
stone-work of the two windows of thenorth 
wall next the east, has also been renewed, 
their lower portions being filled up with 
stone (Shakspeare’s monument is erected 
in one of them) ; but the mullions are 
made complete and uniform with the 
other windows. 

In the interior, the repairs consist of a 
thorough cleansing; a new pavement in 
black and white lozenges so far as the 
ancient stalls extend; a range of new 
altar-rails of a pointed pattern ; and, what 
is the most important work of all, a new 
oak roof. The ancient roof had been re- 
moved, probably during the last century, 
and a flat ceiling substituted. The new 
roof is supported by six arched ribs, 
which rest upon the ancient brackets, 
each of which is carved with three human 
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heads. The design of the timber-work 
has been carefully selected from buildings 
of a correspondent age, and their trusses 
are adorned with figures of angels holding 
armorial shields.* These, as well as 
other shields in the spandrils, &c. have 
been painted with the arms of contributors 
to the works, by means ofa separate sub- 
scription, and under the skilful superin- 
tendance of Mr. Thomas Willement, F.S.A. 
of London. 

The arms held by the angels are as fol- 
low. On the North side: 


1. Ar. a fess betw. six crosslets fitchée 
Gu. Earl Craven. 

2, Or, on achevron Argent three bars ge- 
melles Ar. in chief the hand of Ulster. 
Sir Charles Throckmorton, Bart. 

3. Gu. semée of crosslets and three lucies 
hauriant Ar. George Lucy, Esq. 

4. Quarterly: 1&4. Gu. three cross 
bows Or, in centre point a Bezant. 
2 & 3. Sa.adolphinbowed Ar. J. S. 8. 
Smith, Esq. 

. Or, a chevron Az. between three leo- 
pard’s faces Gu. The Corporation of 
Stratford. 

6. Sa. on a bend cottised Ar. a rose Gu. 
betw. two annulets of the First, Con- 
way; quartering, counter-quarterly 
1 & 4. Or, on a pile Gu. between six 
fleurs de lis in pale Az. three lions pass- 
ant guardant of the Field ; 2 and 3. Gu. 
two wings conjoined in lure Or, Sey- 
mour, ancient and modern. The Mar- 
quess of Hertford. 


On the South side : 

. Sa, on across engrailed Or five Ogress- 
es, a bordure engrailed of the Second. 
Greville, Earl Brooke and Warwick. 

2. Ar. a dancette Sa. Earl Delawarr. 

. Ar. three lions couchant Sa. J.G. 
Lloyd, Esq. 

4. Erminois, a lion rampant Sa. collared 
and chained Or, between two crosslets 
in chief and an escallop in base Gu. 
John Phillips, Esq. 

. Ar. a chevron engrailed between three 
estoiles Sa. on an escucheon the red 
hand of Ulster. Sir John Mordaunt, 
Bart. 

6. Gu. a chevron engr. betw. three owls 

Ar. Viscount Lifford. v 


In the spandrils of the timber arches: 


ao 


— 


rye) 
nw 


or 
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Argent, a chevron between three cross- 
crosslets Sable. Rev. J. Davenport, 
D.D. Vicar. 

Per chief embattled Azure and Gules, 
in chief the letters Dobes Or, in base 
a ton of the Last, thereon the letters 
Brit, Sable. John Britton, Esq. F.S.A. 

Argent, two chevrons and bordure en- 
grailed Sable. William Staunton, Esq. 

Or, on a saltire Gules six pallets Ermine. 
Thomas Battersbee, Esq. 

Quarterly Sable and Gules, a cross en- 
grailed Argent. Edward Rudge, Esq. 
F.R.S. 

Per fess indented Or and Gules, three uni- 
corns’ heads erased Counterchanged. 
Sir Francis Freeling, Bart. 

Argent, a fess dancettée Sa. a martlet for 
difference. J. R. West, Esq. 

Sa. a chevron betw. three dolphins em- 
bowed Argent. J. B. Freer, Esq. 

Azure, a bend betw. two lions rampant 
Or, a crescent for difference. Atty, Esq. 

Quarterly Sable and Argent, four tigers’ 
heads erased Counterchanged. J. F. 
Ledsam, Esq. 


On the Wall-plates between the prin- 
cipals : 

Vaire Argent and Sable, a fess Gules. 
C. H. Bracebridge, Esq. 

Argent, two bendlets Gules, each charged 
with another bendlet dancettée Or. W. 
Landor, Esq. 

Or, two chevronels Sable. 
M‘Lellan, Esq. 

There are several shields in this range 
which are at present blank. 


Archibald 


The line of gravestones covering Shak- 
speare’s family, and those within the 
altar-rails, have not been disturbed ; but 
the maledictory verses on the Poet’s 
grave,t have been sufficient only to pro- 
tect the ‘‘stones’’ in their immediate 
neighbourhood, and not those which were 
in the western part of the Chancel. The 
latter have been displaced as so much 
rubbish, to make room for a pavement of 
black and white lozenges. 

Very near Shakspeare’s monument is 
the arch of a door-way which led to an 
ancient Charnel house contiguous to the 
north side of the Chancel. The large 
corbels of this arch have been cleaned, 
and prove to be sculptures representing 





* Mr. Eginton has lately published a large print (15 inches by 11) of an interior 
view of the building, in which the construction and ornaments of this fine roof are well 


displayed. 
colours. 


It is published in three states, in outline, with finished effect, and in 


+ It has been before remarked that this sentiment was probably suggested by the 
contiguity of the neighbouring Charnel house; in which it was formerly customary to 
deposit the bones which occurred in forming new graves. 
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St. Christopher,* and the Resurrection. 
The figure of Christ has been broken away 
from St. Christopher’s shoulder ; but the 
waves below, and the fishes in them, (or 
rather, on them,) are perfect. In the 
other sculpture, the rising Saviour is 
much mutilated ; behind are angels hold- 
ing the instruments of the Passion, and 
in front of the tomb are three sleeping 
soldiers.t These carvings were probably 
deemed especially appropriate at the en- 
trance of the bone-house—that drawing- 
room of Death—as reminding the Chris- 
tian spectator of his triumph over the 
waves of this world, and his final resur- 
rection from the ruins of mortality. This 
entrance is now entirely obliterated on the 
outside, the wall being refaced with ashlar 
stone. Another, nearly opposite, in the 
south wall, has still a door opening to the 
churchyard. 

To the south of the altar are a piscina 
and three sedilia, resting on a cornice of 
angels, and crowned with fine florid cano- 
pies with crochets of finials. 

On each side of the east window is a 
handsome niche (now empty) resting on 
a singular grotesque bat-like monster. 

These several sculptures, having been 
perfectly cleaned, now exhibit them. 
selves to much advantage. 

The grotesque carvings beneath the 
folding seats of the stalls are also remark- 
ably perfect. They are chiefly ludicrous 
figures of men and animals fighting and 
gamboling; on one is St. George and the 
dragon, with the kneeling Princess; on 
another two bears, collared and chained, 
supporting a ragged staff (the heraldic 
beasts of the Earls of Warwick); and on 
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a third, a lady in a mitre head-dress, with 
a unicorn in her lap (the emblem of chas- 
tity), the huntsman just arriving tofspear 
it, and these arms (probably only fanci- 
ful), ona fess in chief a crescent, three 
crosses patée in base. In one piece a 
woman, holding her husband by the beard, 
is literally Jasting him with that appro- 
priate instrument, a ladle; another ap- 
pears to be a scuffle between a scold and 
acuckold, for the female is armed with 
her distaff, and the man with a stag’s 
antler ; and probably the figure of a naked 
woman riding a stag, had a covert allusion 
of a similar kind. 

The sculptures round the tomb of 
Thomas Balshall, Dean of the College, 
who died in 1491, and in whose time the 
Chancel was built, are too much mutilated 
(purposely, as superstitious images) to be 
intelligible. This must be regretted, as 
they are not single figures, but, what are 
more unusual, combined groups. It ap- 
pears, however, that the five groups in 
front were intended to represent these 
subjects in the closing scenes of our Sa- 
viour’s life: 1. the Flagellation; 2. 
Bearing the Cross; 3. the Crucifixion ; 
4. the Entombment; and 5. the Resur- 
rection. 

The coats of white paint, inflicted by 
Mr. Malone,} are still allowed to remain 
on the bust of Shakspeare and on the 
effigy of John a Combe; but it is on re- 
cord that the colours of the former were 
originally, the eyes a light hazle, the hair 
and beard auburn, the doublet scarlet, 
the gown black; the upper cushion scar- 
let, and the lower green, with gilt tassels. 
Why then should the restoration of its 








* It is remarkable that the same sculptures are repeated on the spandrils of a door- 
way in the Chapel of the Trinity in the centre of the Town, which was erected by the 
incorporated gild of the Holy Cross of Stratford, at nearly the same time as this Chan. 
cel. The only difference is, that the carvings are placed on the contrary spandrils, and 
thus the Resurrection (whether accidentally or designedly) is still the carving nearest 


to the east. 


The present opportunity may be taken to mention that a description of 


several plates by the late Mr. Fisher, illustrative of this Chapel, its paintings, and its 
records, is now in the press, from the pen of Mr. John Gough Nichols. 


+ It was discovered by the late Mr. Hamper in the Dugdale manuscripts that both 
these figures were the work of Gerard Johnson, a Dutch sculptor settled in London. 


¢ This well-merited reproof was shortly after written in the Church album : 
‘* Stranger, to whom this monument is shown, 
Invoke the Poet’s curse upon Malone ; 
Whose meddling zeal his barbarous taste displays, 
And smears his Portrait as he marr’d his Plays.”’ 
To which another wit has made a reply, scarcely more complimentary : 
** Ye who visit this Shrine 
Of the Poet Divine, 
With the patient Malone don’t be vext; 
On his face he’s thrown light 
By painting it white, 


Which you know he ne’er did on his text .’’ 
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original appearance be delayed ? particu- 
larly as all the colours might doubtless be 
verified on removing the present incrus- 
tation. 


ROMAN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


P. G. Secchi, the learned Jesuit and 
Professor of Greek Literature in the 
Roman College, has recently published 
an interesting work entitled :—Campione 
di Antica bilibra Romana in piombo, 
conservato nel Museo Kircheriana, con 
Greca iscrizione; illustr. dal P. G. Secchi, 
Roma 1835; in which he describes an 
ancient leaden weight, with a scarcely 
legible Greek inscription on both sides, 
Professor S. shews clearly, from the in- 
scription, that this weight was examined 
and marked in the 14th year of the Con- 
sulate of Julius Clatius Severus, when 
Menestheus Krestor was Agaronom. We 
have thus a clear proof that the rectifica- 
tion of weights and measures in Rome, 
225 years after Christ, was under the 
special inspection of officers appointed for 
that purpose. 


ROMAN COINS FOUND IN NORTHUMBERLAND. 


On the 8th of August last, while some 
workmen were quarrying stone for the 
Directors of the Newcastle and Carlisle 
Railway, on the’top of Borcum, a high hill 
in the township of Thorngrafton and 
parish of Haltwhistle in Northumberland; 
one of them found a copper vessel, con- 
taining 63 coins, 3 of gold and 60 of cop- 
per. The gold coins were, one of Clau- 
dius Cesar, reverse Nero Claudius Dru- 
sus Germanicus ; one of Nero, and one of 
Vespasian. Of the silver coins 3 were 
of Galba, 1 of Otho, 1 of Nero, 15 of 
Vespasian, 8 of Domitian, 1 of Nerva, 
17 of Trajan, 4 of Hadrian, and 10 of 
Empresses, Consular, or uncertain. Those 
of Trajan and Hadrian, are as fresh as if 
new from the die. The rest, especially 
* the 10 last, more or less worn. Lach of 
the gold coins was wrapped up in a sepa- 
rate piece of greenish leather or vellum, 
which was still quite tough and strong. 
The vessel in which they were contained 
was in the form of a basket, about 6 inches 
' long, boat-shaped, narrow at both ends, 
covered with a copper lid, and having a 
slender bow or handle, also of copper. 
The lid at one end, had a hinge; and at 
the other, fastened with a spring slot. 
The hill on which this interesting dis- 
covery was made overlooks, the beautiful 
green site of the Roman Station of Vin- 
dolana* : and to the north, the venerable 





* See Gent. Mag. for 1833, i. 596, for 
an account of the scenery about this sta- 
tion and its neighbourhood, 
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ruins of the Roman wall skirt the horizon 
and the gates of the celebrated stations of 
Borcivicus and A®sica are seen, and the 
track of the old Roman military way 
nearly to the walls of Magna, a station 
about the time of Hadrian, garrisoned by 
a cohort of Hamian archery, a people from 
the antient town of Hamah on the Oron- 
tes, about 62 miles from Aleppo. All 
these four stations are within the precincts 
of the parish of Haltwhistle. Mr. Hodg- 
son, the historian of Northumberland, 
from whose minute book these notices 
were taken, is of opinion that this batch of 
coins was deposited in, or soon after, the 
year 120, in which Hadrian made his 
memorable expedition to Britain, as one 
of them bears cos, 1, and the three other 
COS, III. 





) A consular coin of the Julian family, of 
silver, obverse, an elephant, in exergue 
CAESAR; reverse, the pontifical instru- 
ments, was lately found with others in an 
urn on Percilly mountain, co. Carmarthen, 
The Roman road to St. David's (Menevia) 
passes over these heights. 


GOLD COIN OF EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 


A gold coin is now in the possession of 
Thomas Henry Spurrier, esq. of Edgbas- 
ton, near Birmingham, which was found 
in 1824, on pulling down the old church 
of St. Clement’s, Worcester. It is in 
high preservation, and weighs 543 grains, 
On one side is a profile head of the king, 
with a sceptre, and this inscription, 
EDPERD REX;; and on the reverse, 
a cross, and this legend LYFINC ON 
PCERINC (supposed to be Warwick). 
Some doubts having been thrown on its 
authenticity, Mr. Spurrier has been at 
the trouble to obtain depositions from the 
person who originally bought it of one of 
the workmen for five shillings, and, having 
kept it for nine years, sold it toa third 
party, by whom it was sold as gold in 
Birmingham for 13s. 2d. to a watch. 
maker, who obtained 10/. for it'from Mr. 
Spurrier. From that gentleman we have 
reccived the following remarks :— 

«Mr. Akerman inhis Numismatic Jour- 
nal for July last, relating to this coin, says, 
‘it has been most carefully inspected by 
two or three gentlemen of the best practi- 
cal knowledge in numismatics, who agree 
in pronouncing it a struck coin. Of this 
however there can be no doubt, and the 
only question is, whether it is one of the 
ingenious forgeries of Bekker, who exe- 
cuted several false coins of the middle 
ages, or in reality a Savon coin. Bek- 
ker executed false coins of the Byzan- 
tine, and Visigoth series, and Mr. Aker- 
man says, also of the Merovingian princes, 
but Ihaye never heard of bis imitating 
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the coins of our Saxonmonarchs. In the 
Numismatic Journal for October, Mr. 
Akerman says, ‘‘ We do not pronounce 
Mr. Spurrier’s coin a forgery. But we are 
not to be made to believe that the rude 
money of that period might.not be suc- 
cessfully imitated in so ductile a metal as 
gold” Mr. Akerman first says, there can 
be no doubt but that the coin is a struck 
coin, consequently a die must have been 
made for it ; and when made, it was surely 
capable of striking silver as well as gold.” 


BUTTINGTON, CO. MONTGOMERY, 


At Buttington, near Pool,|Montgomery- 
shire, in digging the foundation for a 
school-house, near the church, the work- 
men’s labours were lately interrupted by 
the discovery of immense quantities of 
human skulls huddled together in holes, 
with other bones of the human frame 
scattered around, to the amount of several 
cartloads. Ninety skulls were taken from 
one hole, and upwards of 300 are ranged in 
grisly show in the church. In many the 
teeth are perfect, and most of them exhibit 
symptoms of having belonged to men in 
the prime of life. Nearly a thousand 
years ago, namely, in 894, the English 
obtained a decisive victory over the Danes 
at this spot, and the remains of the van- 
quished army shut themselves up in some 
fastnesses in the neighbourhood, where 
the horrors of famine overtook them, and 
in an attempt to cut their way through 
the army of the victors, they were all de- 
stroyed. More recently, nearly, the last 
of the sanguinary struggles of the Welch 
for national independence was made on 
this spot. 


RELIC OF CHARLES I, 


A silversmith of Bath has in his pos- 
session a well-authenticated curiosity of a 
very interesting kind, being the pocket- 
handkerchief used by Charles I. at the 
time of his execution. It was purchased 
at the sale of effects of the late Mr. W. 
Morton Pitt, of Dorchester ; is of white 
cambric of very fine texture, and is neatly 
marked with the imperial crown and the 
initials “C.R.” It is accompanied by 
the following certificates: —** This was 
King Charles the First Handcarchief, 
that he had on the Scaffold when he was 
Beheaded, Janvary ye 30th, 1648. From 
my cousin, Anne Foyle, 1733.”—‘* Cer- 
tificate by me, July 25, 1828—W. M. 
Pitt.—As to the authenticity of the fact, 
I can only state that I was informed by 
my father, that Mrs, Anne Foyle was a 
cousin of his mother, [whose father was 
much attached to the cause of the King, 
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was present at his death, and obtained by 
some means or other this handkerchief : 
from her father she obtained it, and she 
gave it to my grandmother, Lora Pitt, as is 
stated on the cover herein enclosed: the 
endorsement was written 90 years after the 
event took place, and by my grandmother, 
who was born in the reign of Charles II. I 
myself know that that endorsement is in 
the handwriting of my grandmother, and 
who evidently believed the above to be 
true; and this I certify 90 years also after 
the writing of that endorsement by my 
grandmother.” 


CASKET OF DIANA OF POITIERS, 


An immense oak at Latremouille, in 
the Vienne, said to have once afforded an 
asylum under its branches to the beautiful 
Diana of Poitiers, was lately cut down, 
when a hollow was found in the trunk, 
in which had been deposited a box of 
antique shape, carefully locked. The 
Mayor of Latremouille was called in to 
witness the fact; the casket was opened, 
and within it were found 126 coins and 
medals, bearing the effigies of Francis 1. 
and Henry II., and a letter from Diana 
to Henry de Valois. The owner of the 
tree, on returning next day to the spot, 
found it split into pieces, and large holes 
dug in the ground by the people of the 
country, in the hope of discovering further 
treasure. 


EGYPTIAN MODE OF MOVING COLOSSI. 


In the King’s library at Berlin, is an 
interesting papyrus representing the Egyp- 
tian mode of moving colossi. The 
Sphinx being upon a sledge, the first 
line of labourers are placed very close to 
it, and the rope is ramified, after passing 
under each man’s arm, so that every rank 
in advance doubles the number in the 
former line, just in the way that foreign 
heralds exemplify quarters of descent. 
A drummer appears to be giving time for 
a simultaneous pull, a process facilitated 
by several attendants pouring oil where 
the tire of the sledge is about to pass. 
The latter circumstance would lead to the 
supposition that Egypt in prosperity was 
not deep in sand, as at present, or else 
that the ingenious inhabitants used a tem- 
porary rail-road for conveying their pro- 
digious monuments, the oil alluded to 
being poured upon the flange or groove 
thatreceivedit. The former may, perhaps, 
solve the means by which the huge stones 
at Stonehenge, and other ancient monu- 
ments in this country, were placed in 
their situations, 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Oct. 15. This day, the new Parlia- 
ment assembled; and the usual formalities 
of swearing Members, &c. were proceeded 
with, which occupied the remainder of 
the week. In the House of Commons, 
the Right Hon. James Abercromby was 
unanimously re-elected Speaker. 

Oct. 20. Her Majesty opened in person 
the business of the Session. In her pro- 
gress to and from the House, she was re- 
ceived by the populace with the strongest 
demonstrations of enthusiasm and loyalty, 
The new Parliament was opened with the 
following gracious Speech, which Her 
Majesty delivered with a clear and audi. 
ble voice. 

“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

I have thought it right to assemble you 
for the transaction of public business at 
the earliest convenient period after the 
dissolution of the late Parliament. 

It is with great satisfaction that I have 
received from all foreign powers the 
strongest assurances of their friendly dis- 
position, and of their earnest desire to 
cultivate and maintain with me the re- 
lations of amity; and I rejoice in the pro- 
spect that I shall be able to promote the 
best interests of my subjects by securing 
to them the advantages of peace. I la- 
ment that civil war still afflicts the king- 
dom of Spain. I continue to execute 
with fidelity the engagements of my Crown 
with the Queen of Spain, according to 
the stipulations of the Treaty of Quad- 
ruple Alliance. I have directed a Treaty 
of Commerce, which I have concluded 
with the confederation of Peru and Bo- 
livia, to. be laid before you, and 1 hope 
soon to be able to communicate to you 
similar results of my negociations with 
other powers. I recommend to your se- 
rious consideration the state of the pro- 
vince of Lower Canada, 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

The demise of the Crown renders it 
necessary that a new provision should be 
made for the Civil List. I place unre- 
servedly at your disposal those hereditary 
revenues which were transferred to the 
public by my immediate predecessor ; and 
I have commanded that such papers as 
may be necessary for the full examination 
of this subject shall be prepared and laid 
before you. Desirous that the expendi- 
ture in this, as in every other department 
of the government, should be kept within 
due limits, I feel confident that you will 


gladly make adequate provision for the 
support of the honour and dignity of my 
Crown. The estimates for the service of 
the next year are in course of preparation, 
and will be laid before you at the accus- 
tomed period. Ihave directed that the 
utmost economy should be enforced in 
every branch of the public expenditure. 

*¢ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

The external peace and domestic tran- 
quillity which at present happily prevail 
are very favourable for the consideration 
of such measures of reformation and 
amendment, as may be necessary or ex- 
pedient, and your attention will naturally 
be directed to that course of legislation 
which was interrupted by the necessary 
dissolution of the last Parliament. 

The result of the inquiries which have 
been made into the condition of the poor 
in Ireland has been already laid before 
Parliament, and it will be your duty to 
consult whether it may not be safe and 
wise to establish by law some well-regu- 
lated means of relief for the destitute in 
that country. The Municipal Govern- 
ment of the cities and towns in Ireland 
calls for better regulation. The laws 
which govern the collection of the Tithe 
Composition in Ireland require revision 
and amendment. 

Convinced that the better and more 
effectual administration of justice is 
amongst the first duties of a Sovereign, I 
request your attention to those measures 
which will be submitted to you for the 
improvement of the Law. 

You cannot but be sensible of the deep 
importance of these questions which I 
have submitted to you, and of the necessity 
of treating them in that spirit of impar.. 
tiality and justice which affords the best 
hope of bringing them to a happy and 
useful termination. 

In meeting this Parliament, the first 
that has been elected under my authority, 
I am anxious to declare my confidence in 
your loyalty and wisdom. The early age 
at which I am called to the sovereignty of 
this kingdom, renders it a more imperative 
duty that, under Divine Providence, I 
should place my reliance upon your cordial 
co-operation, and upon the love and affec- 
tion of all my people.” 





In the Hovse of Lorps the Duke of 
Sussex moved the Address in answer to 
her Majesty’s most gracious Speech. He 
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observed that the sentiments contained in 
the Speech were such as to preclude 
the possibility of objection, They were 
perfectly in accordance with his own; 
and were the genuine emanations of a 
generous heart. He trusted he might 
be allowed to express his conviction that 
when the chroniclers at a future period 
should have to record the annals of her 
reign, which had so auspiciously com- 
menced, and which, with the blessing of 
God, he trusted would be continued for 


many years, they would not be written in - 


letters of blood, but would commemorate 
a glorious period of prosperity, the 
triumphs of peace, the spreading of gene- 
ral knowledge, the advancement of the 
arts and manufactures, the diffusion of 
commerce, the content of all classes of 
society, and the general welfare of the 
country. After adverting to the various 
topics of the Speech, his Royal Highness 
concluded by moving the Address, which 
was, as usual, an echo of the Speech.— 
Lord Porrman seconded the Address; 
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which, after some remarks in approbation, 
was carried unanimously. 

In the House of Commons, the Ad- 
dress was moved by Lord Leveson, who 
congratulated the House on the various 
topics, and on the prospects which 
opened before the country.— Mr. G. Craig 
seconded the Address. — Mr. Wakley 
moved an amendment to the Address. 
He maintained that the detects of the 
Reform Act ought to be corrected, and 
proposed to pledge the House to the ¢on- 
sideration of measures for the extension 
of the elective franchise, the security of 
its free exercise by the adoption of vote 
by ballot, and by the shortening the dura- 
tion of Parliament itself. Sir Wm. 
Molesworth seconded the amendment, 
and denounced the Reform Act as an 
entire and complete failurex—Lord J. 
Russell opposed the amendment, which he 
described as tantamount to a repeal of the 
Reform <Act.—After some discussion 
the House divided ; when;there appeared, 
for the amendment 20; against it, 509. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 

The affairs of Don Carlos appear to be 
on the wane. Not only has he been com- 
pelled to retreat from the neighbourhood 
of Madrid, but he has been driven to his 
old quarters in the north; and there we 
find, that the spirit of enthusiasm in his 
favour, has in some measure subsided. 

The Madrid Gazette of the 30th Oct. 
published a dispatch from General Es- 

artero, dated Briviesea, 26th, announc- 
ing that Don Carlos, with the remainder 
of his troops, had been compelled to enter 
Biscay through the valley of Mena. He 
then states, that he has adopted the ne- 
cessary measures to guard the extended 
line of the north, and promises himself 
the most happy results from the next 
winter campaign. Espartero’s army is 
in occupation of Logrono, Haro, Mi- 
randa, and Vittoria. Don Carlos, how- 
ever, has left behind him, in the moun. 
tains of Castile, a corps of 1000 infantry, 
under the orders of a chief named Vi- 
nuesa, and 200 cavalry, commanded by 
Blanco, with a view of keeping up the 
war, in the province during the winter. 

The news from Madrid to the 4th of 
Noy. announce the dissolution of the 
Cortes. The capital was tranquil, and a 


more patriotic and cheerful spirit was ma- 
nifesting itself amongst the Deputies and 
the population. 

il 


PORTUGAL. 

According to accounts of the 8th and 
and 9th of November, the’ Ministry, which 
had been dissolved a few days previously, 
had not been reconstructed. The Cortes 
were proceeding steadily with the dis- 
cussions regarding the various articles 
contained in the new charter or consti- 
tution : they are forming a government on 
principles too decidedly democratic for a 
nation which has lately emerged from bi- 
gotry and superstition. In the districts 
of Guardo and Castello Bianco, the Mi- 
guilites have recently committed so many 
outrages, that the Cortes have been ap- 
plied to, for authorizing the proclamation 
of martial law in all the towns where the 
rebels are supposed to have partizans, 


GERMANY, 


We learn, through the medium of the 
French papers, that the Jesuits are com- 
pletely re-established in Bohemia and 
Galicia. | They already have invaded 
every walk of public instruction. Be- 
sides the direction of the religious semi- 
naries, as well as that of all the schools 
of inferior order, they have seized upon 
the professors’ chairs of the University of 
Lemberg, where they have been solemnly 
installed in the cathedral, and the cloisters 
which belong to it, by the bishop, with an 
announcement that this restoration is to 
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be considered as a blessing from Provi- 
dence. 

The operations on the Leipsic and 
Dresden railroads have been carried on 
with great vigour. The lineis open from 
Leipsic to Althen, and during September, 
the number of passengers conveyed on 22 
travelling days, and in 198 journies, a- 
mounted to 16,577 persons from Leipsic 
to Althen, and 32,174 persons from Al. 
then to Leipsic. Up to the 30th Sept. 
there had been 94 travelling days and 802 
journies, and 130,655 passengers, conyey- 
ed both ways. 

HANOVER. 

The King of Hanover has by royal 
proclamation put an end to the consti- 
tution of 1833, granted by his brother 
King William. His Majesty, at the same 
time, informs them that he has resolved 
to make an annual reduction of about 
£5000 in personal taxes, and those levied 
on trades and professions. 

POLAND. 

A negotiation is now pending between 
the cabinets of St. Petersburgh and Vi- 
enna for the cession of the republic of 
Cracow, Austria wishing to make that 
city the capital of Galicia, and Russia 
consenting to such an arrangement if the 
Emperor Ferdinand would abandon his 
pretensions to Wallachia and Moldavia, 
and to the navigation of the Danube. The 
negotiation is said to be carried on through 
the medium of Prince Metternich and the 
Baillie Tatischeff. 

According to a letter from St. Peters. 
burg, of the 28th of Oct. there has lately 
been discovered in the cellars of a house, 
at Jampol, in Podolia, on the Dniester, 
formerly inhabited by Ladislaus Zago- 
roski, a numerous collection of manu- 
scripts in the Latin, French, Polish, 
Russian, and Turkish languages, relating 
to the first dismemberment of Poland. 
Among them are said to be autograph 
letters by the Empress Catherine II., 
Frederick II. of Prussia, the Duke de 
Choiseul, minister of Louis XV., the 
Sultan Mustapha, the Khan of the Tar- 
tars, and other great personages of that 
epoch. They have been ordered to be 
immediately transferred to the Imperial 
archives at St. Petersburg. 

SICILY. 

In Catania, out of a population of 60,000, 
not less than 40,000 persons had been car- 
ried off by the cholera. This is the 
greatest degree of mortality which has yet 
been experienced in any city in Europe. 


AFRICA, 
The Paris papers have supplied us 
with the official report of the taking of 
Gent. Maa. Vou. VIII, 
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Constantine, as_ briefly mentioned in our 
last number. The loss of the assailants 
is estimated at 97 killed and 494 wounded. 
It appears, the resistance of the garrison 
of the bey’s army was most obstinate, but 
the French state, that they did all in their 
power to arrest the carnage which fol- 
lowed upon the successful assault. The 
French soldiers have not been permitted 
to enter the mosques, and tranquillity had 
been so much restored, that the people 
had ventured to the public prayers at the 
usual hours. Much corn had been found 
in the place, but no cattle. The des- 
patches say, that the bey, in retiring, had 
Jost many of his men by desertion. It 
was deemed necessary, however, to repair 
the breach in the walls, and to provide 
them with cannon, in order to guard 
against a surprise. Private letters de- 
scribe the streets as being for several 
days so much encumbered with dead bo- 
dies, as to present a horrible spectacle, 
while the rapid decomposition, insepara- 
le from their exposure in such a climate, 
spread a pestilential atmosphere of the 
most deadly kind over the entire city. 

The Bey of Tunis (Sidi Mustapha) 
died on the 10th Nov. when his son, Sidi 
Achmet, was proclaimed his successor 
without opposition. Tunis was undis- 
turbed when the event took place. 

AMERICA. 

The proceedings of Congress have 
been rather of an important nature.— 
New York papers of the 17th of Oct. 
state, that the House of Representatives, 
after long debating, had resolved, by a 
majority of 120 to 107, to postpone the 
further consideration of the Sub-treasury 
Bill, the obiect of which was to separate 
the government from the banks, until the 
next session of Congress. As this was 
the “* great measure” of the government, 
its postponement was regarded as a de- 
feat. ‘The house had previously passed 
the Treasury Note Bill by a majority of 
127 to 98. 

A revolution has taken place in New 
Mexico: the governor, Don Alvino Peres, 
having been killed, together with his 
principal officers, at Santa Fe, and the 
rebel chieftain, Jose Gonzales, appointed 
in his room. 

The report which has been going the 
round of the papers, stating that the is- 
land of Juan Fernandez, rendered cele- 
brated by being generally believed to have 
been the spot on which Defoe placed Ro- 
binson Crusoe, had disappeared, is not 
true. A gentleman, well acquainted with 
the west coast of South America, states 
that the island had been seen as usual, by 
sea-faring men, recently arrived from the 
Pacific, 
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By returns from the Custom-house it 
appears that the number of persons who 
emigrated to the British North Ame- 
rican colonies during the last year was 
34,226, and to the United States of 
America during the same period, 37,747. 
In the year 1834 the numbers were re- 
spectively 40,060 and 33,074, and in 
1832, at which time emigration seems to 
have reached its maximum, 66,339 and 
32,980. The proportion of emigrants 
from the different parts of the empire has 
not remained the same during the last 
ten years. In 1836 the number of per- 
sons who landed at Quebec and Montreal 
was, from England, 12,188 ; from Ireland, 
12,590 ; and from Scotland, 2224; while 
in 1829 the numbers were 3565, 9614, 
and 2643; in 1831, 10,343, 34,135, and 
5354; and in 1834, 6799, 19,206, and 
4591. Of those who landed at Quebec 
and Montreal last year, 23,088 went out 
at their own expense, and 4640 were sent 
out by parochial aid. 

A new ship channel has been found, 
leading over the bar into the bay of New 
York, It lies to the east of the channel 
hitherto known and used, and not far 
distant from the Long Island shore. It 
is of commodious width, averaging about 
a quarter of a mile, and saves three or 
four miles of the distance. But the great 
advantage which it presents is, that it 
allows entrance and departure from the 
port during the prevalence of winds 
which now forbid either. 

CANADA. 

The Canadian House of Assembly 
having refused to proceed in their deli- 
berations until their demands for a total 
alteration of the legislative powers were 
complied with, or to make any provision 
for the service of the province, Lord 
Gosford has declared that he will, under 
the authority of the British Act of last 
Session, take the necessary supplies from 
the colonial chest. He has also prorogued 
the session from the 26th of Aug. when 
the representative body tendered its for- 
mal refusal, to the 5th Oct. Lord Gos- 
ford, in his address, states, that while he 
laments the obstinacy which, in spite of 
the determination of the authorities at 
home not to listen to their unreasonable 
and factious dictation, induces them vir- 
tually to deprive the colony of the ad- 
vantages of the constitution, assures the 
inhabitants that he shall in the mean 
time exercise the powers vested in him by 
his Sovereign to the best of his judg- 
ment, 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
The whole revenue received at New 
South Wales, for the year 1836, was 
087,810/ , and notwithstanding a most 
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wasteful expenditure, an available ba- 
lance of 66,8367. remained in hand: the 
amount of land sold during the year, was 
120,828/.; the expenditure for the go- 
vernment establishments, such as gover- 
nor and secretaries, public works and 
judges, police and jails, clergy and schools, 
and miscellaneous, is about 156,000/.; 
and public buildings, and roads, and 
bridges, pensions, (some payable in Eng- 
land), churches, church-yards, schools, 
&e. 113,000/.; the sum of 50,0002. had 
been drawn on the Treasury in England, 
but money had been remitted home to pay 
the drafts. 

The following are the results of the 
last census (1836), In the year 1820, the 
number of souls within the territory of 
New South Wales was 21,200; in 1821, 
it was 29,783; in 1828, it was 36,598 ; 
in 1833, it was 60,794; and in 1836, it 
was 77,096. The increase of the entire 
population in the first eight years was 
15,398; in the second cight years, it was 
40,498, being an increase considerably 
more than double that of the previous 
period. ‘The gross increase, in the whole 
sixteen years 55,986. ; 

The population of Sydney is 19,729— 
of Paramatta 3600. The proportion of the 
sexes throughout the —.. is—males, 
55,539; females, 21,557. he propor- 
tion of freemen to convicts is —free, 
49,265; convicts, 27,831; of these there 
are 54,621 Protestants; 21,898 Roman 
Catholics ; 477 Jews; and 100 Pagans. 


EAST INDIES. 


One of the severest typhoons that has 
occurred for the last forty-eight years, 
commenced at Bombay on the evening of 
the 14th June. On the morning of the 
15th, the scene of destruction was truly 
awful ; large palmira trees, six feet in dia- 
meter, and seventy feet in height, were 
torn up by the roots, and hurled down 
with a tremendous crash—many of the 
houses were completely unroofed, and the 
tiles blown about like chaff of the summer 
thrashing-floor. But the most destruc- 
tive scene was the harbour. Large ves- 
sels, of 600 to 1000 tons, were forced 
from their moorings, and driven high and 
dry upon the rocks, close under the walls 
of the fort. There were fourteen vessels 
altogether on shore ; eight of them Li- 
verpool vessels, and out of that at six 
were condemned; the Richard Walker, 
the Ranger, the Northumberland, the 
Mary Dugdale, the Great Harwood, and 
the Briton, all of which (ready for sailing) 
went on shore, and became total wrecks. 
The lossof European lives was but small, 
but hundreds of native boats went to the 
bottom with all hands, 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The Royal Stud.—This extensive stud, 
after occasioning many columns of news- 
paper controversy during several weeks, 
came to the hammer Oct. 25, in the 
Hampton Court paddocks, having excited 
extraordinary interest both at home and 
abroad. The company present included 
many noblemen and gentlemen influen- 
tially connected with the turf, a vast 
number of foreign breeders and “ com- 
missioners,” and a very large proportion 
of trainers, breeders, &c. The catalogue 
contained 81 lots,—viz. 43 brood mares, 
31 foals, five stallions, and two half-bred 
two-year olds, Of the mares, the best 
priced lots were Nanine, Fleur-de- Lis, 
Scandal, Wings, Young Mouse, the 
Oscar mare, La Danseuse, Gulnare 
(winner of the Oaks when the property 
of the Duke of Richmond), Lady Em- 
meline, &c. Most of them were pur- 
chased to go to France, Spain, and Ger- 
many. The stallions excited a great in- 
terest. The first put up was The Colo- 
nel, who was bought of the Hon. E. 
Petre, after winning the St. Leger, for 
4,000 guineas; he broke down at Ascot 
in 1831, after running a dead heat with 
Mouche; and it is a proof of the excel- 
lence of George the Fourth’s judgment, 
that when he first saw him after his pur- 
chase, he pointed out the leg in which he 
would fail ; he now goes to labour in his 
vocation at Mr. Tattersall’s, Dawley, 
near Uxbridge; he is the sire of many 
winners. Actzon, bought of Lord Kel- 
burne for 1,000 guineas, remains in Eng. 
land for the present, but is expected to go 
to Russia. The black Arabian goes to 
Germany, and his bay companion to 
France ; they brought excellent prices. 
The two last colt foals and the filly out 
of Young Espagnolle go abroad. The 
general produce of the sale, which sur- 
passed the most sanguine expectations, 
was as follows:—Brood mares, 9,568 
guineas; colt foals, 1,471 guineas; filly 
foals, 1,112 guineas; the stallions and 
two half-bred colts, 3,541 guineas ; total, 
15,692 guineas. The stud was not the 
property of the Queen of England, but 
the private property of his late Majesty 
William IV., who derived it from his 
predecessor either by bequest or purchase, 
and left it to his children the Fitz- 
Clarences. It was established in the 
reign of George IV., and such stock as 
was proper to be placed in a racing stud, 
were by his command brought thither 
from Windsor Forest. Several of the 
mares now in the stud were the propert 
of the late Duke of York, of which 
George IV., on the death of his brother, 


became the owner; and the late very in- 
telligent and _ respectable stud-groom, 
Mr. Worley, was at the head of the Duke 
of York’s stud for many years. No stock 
(with the exception of stallions and brood 
mares) was kept in the establishment as 
Royal property after a twelvemonth old, 
a sale of the produce taking place an- 
nually at Tattersall’s, on the Monday 

receding the running for the Derby at 

psom. At these sales the stock always 
maintained a high character, and fetched 
good prices. 

Oct. 21. Only four days before, the sale 
of the unrivalled racing and breeding stud 
of the late Sir Mark Wood took place at 
Hare-park, near Newmarket. The most 
interesting lots were the brood mares 
Camarine and Lucetta. Camarine was 
purchased of Lord Berners, at three years 
old, for 1400 guineas, and proved herself 
to be the best mare seen on the turf since 
Violante. She was now sold for 1550. 
Lucetta was bought of Mr. Batson, at 
the same age for a large sum (2000 guineas 
we believe), was beaten in two or three of 
her early races, but trained on, and 
proved a valuable purchase; she sold for 
1000 guineas. The six brood mares 
fetched 3525 guineas, the seven horses in 
training 1198 guineas, the three two-yr.- 
olds 766 guineas, the five yearlings 2235 
guineas, and the four foals 1181 guineas ; 
total 8905 guineas. 

New Churches.—On the Ist of Oct. 
the consecration of the new church of St. 
Thomas, at Milnthorpe in Westmoreland, 
took place.—On the 18th, the Bishop of 
Chester consecrated the new church at 
Tintwistle, co. Chester.—On the 22nd, 
the church of St. Saviour, at Bamber- 
bridge, co. Lancaster, was consecrated by 
the Bishop of Chester.—On the 25th, the 
church of St. Botolph, at Colchester, was 
consecrated by the Bp. of London ; and 
on the 6th of Nov. the new church of St. 
Anne’s at Augburth, co. Lancaster.— On 
the 8th of Nov. the church recently built 
at Southport, in the same county, called 
Trinity Church, was consecrated. It was 
built by subscription, and is a neat brick 
building, cemented in imitation of stone, 
in the early English style, with a tower. 
It is calculated to accommodate 500 per- 
sons.— The church at Goring, Sussex, has 
been rebuilt, and was lately opened, when 
a sermon was preached by the Bishop of 
Chichester. The erection of this beauti- 
ful church, on the site of the old one, has 
cost, including its six bells, very nearly, 
or rather upwards of 6000/., and has been 
solely defrayed by David Lyon, esq., who 
has a seat near.— Three large churches in 
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the Gothic style are now building in the 
large parish of St. Dunstan, Stepney, 
under the direction of the Metropolis 
Churches Fund : one near Arbour Square, 
Commercial road, one at Mile End, 
and one at Ratcliffe. A new church is 
in the course of erection in the Kent-road ; 
another in the parish of Rotherhithe, nearly 
two miles from the old church, and two 
others are to be erected; and onein Hol- 
loway. Additional churches will be 
shortly built in the parishes of St. George, 
Southwark, and St. George in the East, 
where there is a great want of accommo- 
dation. 

On the 17th of Oct. a meeting of the 
friends of the Society for Building Cha- 
pels in the Agricultural Districts of Che- 
shire was held at Knutsford, the Earl of 
Stamford and Warrington presiding. ‘The 
object of the society is to effect for the 
agricultural parts of the county what the 
Diocesan Church Building Society is en- 
deavouring to do for the manufacturing— 
the building of chapels in remote town- 
ships, by contributing to the stipends of 
officiating ministers, to extend the benefit 
of religious instruction, and of pastoral 
superintendence. The secretary, the Rev. 
J. Statham, Rector of Tarporley, read 
the report, from which it appeared, that 
out of 12002. with which the society had 
been entrusted, the outlay had not ex- 
ceeded 900/., in grants for chapels at— 
Belchton, Marthall, Witton, Gallantry 
Bank, in the parish of Malpas, Biston in 
Pickforton, one in the neighbourhoods of 
Davenham, Middlewich, Lower Peovor, 
Styall, Wittonbury, Doddington, where 
Sir John Broughton had expended 500/., 
and another in Calveley. 

The following is a list of some of the 
principal maufacturing places, and the 
number of church-sittings they possess, 
compared with their population :— 


Population. Sittings. 
Bolton-le-Moors . . 63,034 ... 8,600 
Heaton Norris ... 11,283... 304 
Holcombe, in Bury . 4,686 ... 420 
Hollingwood .... 5,800... 560 
Hollond, in Wigan . 7,052 ... 1,000 
Littleborough .... 7,000 ... 1,000 
Middleton. ..... 14,379 ... 2,600 
Mottram ...... 16,000 ... 1,000 
Oldham. ...... 32,380 ... 5,03 
Rochdale ...... 60,000 ... 6,000 
Runcomn ...... 7,000... 500 
Saddieworth .... 15,968 ... 1,104 
Whalley Parish . . . 97,785 ...15,860 

The Roman Catholics are not less ac- 


tive in providing new places of worship. 
On the 17th Oct. a church built by Am- 
brose Lisle Phillips, esq. in his park, 
called Grace dieu, Leicestershire, was 
consecrated by the Right Rey, Dr. Walsh, 
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the Roman Catholic Bishop of the dis- 
trict, with the utmost pomp. On the 
following day the church of Mount St. 
Bernard, in Charnwood forest, which be- 
longs to a convent of Benedictine monks, 
was similarly consecrated, when the Hon. 
and Rey. G. Spencer, brother to Earl 
Spencer, assisted the Bishop, and preach- 
ed the consecration sermon; and on the 
19th, a third church for Roman Catholic 
worship at Whitwick was consecrated. 
It is a great consolation to the friends of 
the Church of England to reflect, that the 
erection of three new churches in her com- 
munion within the boundaries of Charn- 
wood Forest, has preceded these efforts 
of the Romanists (see our number for 
December last, p. 648). That at Copt 
Oak was consecrated on the 3d Sept. ; 
and that at Woodhouse Eaves on the 5th ; 
and another in the town of Loughborough 
on the intervening day. 

On the 25th, the foundation stone of a 
Convent of the Dominican order, dedi- 
cated to our Lady of the Rosary, was laid at 
Atherstone, by Mr. Phillips and his Lady. 
The officiating Priest was the very Rev. 
Samuel Procter, of Hinckley, Provincial 
of the order of St. Dominic, in England. 
Mr. Hanson is the architect of the build- 
ing, which is to be built in the Gothic 
style, and is expected to be completed in 
two years. 

On the 31st the chapel belonging 
to Princethorpe Nunnery, near Leam- 
ington, was opened with a solemn “ Te 
Deum” and Pontifical Mass. The ex- 
penses of beautifying this splendid edi- 
fice have been defrayed by Miss Arthur, 
a young lady of fortune and accomplish- 
ments, who has taken the veil, and has 
brought the immense sum of 20,0001. into 
the establishment. She is a native of 
Limerick. 

Oct. 27. Early in the morning, Inverary 
was visited by a thunder storm, accompa- 
nied with heavy rain and hail. Between 
five and six o’clock, a. M. a peal was 
heard of tremendous loudness, which was 
instantly followed by a noise like the 
falling of rocks or heavy stones. When 
the day dawned, the church spire and the 
Highland and Lowland churches, which 
are situated on either side of the spire, 
presented a scene of fearful devastation. 
The portion of the spire over the dome, 
being a tapering solid building of about 
30 feet in height, was entirely demo- 
lished ; the greatest part of it being pre- 
cipitated through the roofs into the urea 
below, shivering into fragments a gr 
portion of the seating of both church 
several other masses of stone were °** 
jected in all directions to distance °°? 
from 20 to 100 yards, and some ie 


made 
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their way through the roofs of the neigh- 
bouring houses. The injury done in the 
interior of the churches is very considera- 
ble; the English church had been recently 
reseated, and neatly fitted up. 


The Queen's Visit to the City. 


Nov. 9. According to established cus- 
tom, which has been usually followed by 
the Sovereigns of England, on their 
accession, the Queen this day paid a visit 
to the citizens of London, and dined with 
the Corporation at the Guildhall; and 
never, on any previous occasion, was Mo- 
narch received with more unequivocal 
testimonies of enthusiastic and devoted 
loyalty than were now manifested by 
the countless multitudes assembled to 
witness the procession, and do honour to 
their youthful Queen. The most active 
preparations on a magnificent scale, had 
been making by the Corporation for many 
weeks previous, to receive her Majesty, 
in a manner worthy of the wealthiest city 
in the world; and they certainly ex- 
ceeded anything ever before attempted in 
the City of London, The Guildhall was 
fitted up in the most splendid manner, in 
the execution of which, neither pains nor 
expense had been spared. Independently 
of the hall, the Common Council Cham- 
ber was fitted up as her Majesty’s draw- 
ing-room ; it was hung with crimson cloth, 
festooned with red and white roses, and 
splendidly carpeted. The Court of Al- 
dermen was selected on the occasion as 
her Majesty’s private room. f 

At two o’clock the royal procession 
started from Buckingham Palace. Pre- 
ceding the Queen were the Duchess of 
Kent; the Duchess of Gloucester; the 
Duke and Duchess of Cambridge; and 
the Duke of Sussex, with their attendants 
and body guards. ‘Then followed the 
principal officers of her Majesty’s House. 
hold in six carriages; and then the 
Queen herself, in her state carriage, ac- 
companied by the Duchess of Suther- 
land, as Mistress of the Robes, and the 
Earl of Albemarle, as Master of the 
Horse. Then followed the carriages of the 
Ambassadors, Foreign Ministers, Cabinet 
Ministers, and the chief of the Nobility. 
The whole procession, which comprised 
nearly 200 carriages, extended from St. 
James’s Palace to near T'emple-bar, a 
distance of a mile and a half. ‘The route 
taken by the cavalcade, was along the 
centre Mall, through the iron gates by 
the German Chapel, into Pall-mall, 
along Pall-mall, Cockspur-street, Char- 
ing-cross, the Strand, Fleet-street, Lud- 
gate-hill, St. Paul’s Church-yard, Cheap- 
side, and King-street, tothe Guildhall. 

On her Majesty arriving at Temple 
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Bar, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Sheriffs, with a deputation of six of the 
Common Council were ready waiting on 
horseback to receive her. The Lord 
Mayor then approached the royal carri- 
age, accompanied by his sword-bearer, and 
after addressing her Majesty, presented 
her with the City sword, which she was 
graciously pleased immediately to return. 
The Lord Mayor then mounted his steed, 
and bore the sword immediately before 
the Queen. 

At three, the procession reached St. 
Paul’s; where, on the arrival of the 
Queen, the Senior Scholar of the Blue 
Coat School, Frederick Giffard Nash, ac- 
companied by the Treasurer, Richard Ho- 
tham Pigeon, Esq., and the Head Master, 
the Rey. Edward Rice, advanced to the 
door of the carriage, on a platform erected 
for the purpose, and delivered a compli- 
mentary address—in answer to which her 
Majesty bowed, and the carriage went on 
amidst loud cheers. The moment the 
speech was over, 600 of the Blue Coat 
School-boys struck up the National An- 
them, in which many of the multitude 
joined.—At half after three o'clock the 
procession arrived at Guildhall. The Lady 
Mayoress was stationed in the porch to 
await the arrival of the Queen. On her 
entrance, her Majesty, preceded by the 
Lady Mayoress, the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Members of the Committee 
immediately proceeded to her retiring- 
room, where she remained with the Du- 
chess of Kent, the Duchess of Cambridge, 
and the Duchess of Gloucester, about 
twenty minutes. She afterwards entered 
the drawing-room, where the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Corporation were in at- 
tendance to receive her. The Recorder, 
being admitted into the royal presence, 
proceeded to read an address suited to the 
occasion ; to which her Majesty returned 
the following gracious answer :—‘ I thank 
you for this loyal and affectionate address, 
and I have much pleasure in receiving it 
here and upon this occasion. I entirely 
concur in the sentiments which it ex- 
presses. It has been the custom of the 
Kings and Queens, my predecessors, to 
visit upon their accession the City of Lon- 
don; and my regard for this great com- 
mercial community, the metropolis of my 
empire, renders it to me a great satisfac- 
tion to follow their example.”—Her Ma- 
jesty was then graciously pleased to order 
letters-patent to be made out, conferring 
the honour of a baronetcy on the Lord 
Mayor, and to knight the two Sheriffs, 
Sir John Carroll and Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore. The Lord Mayor then introduced 


the Aldermen and their ladies, who kissed 
hands : after which her Majesty returned 
to the retiring-chamber. 
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At twenty minutes after five, the Queen 
descended to the hall, preceded by the 
Lord Mayor, the Lady Mayoress, and the 
Royal Family ; and, amidst the acclama- 
tions of the company, took her seat on the 
magnificent throne prepared for her. Her 
Majesty then commanded the Lord Mayor 
and Lady Mayoress to take their seats. 
At the Queen’s table were seated on her 
right in the following order :—The Duke 
of Sussex, the Duchess of Kent, the 
Duchess of Gloucester, Prince George 
of Cambridge, and the Duchess of Su- 
therland. On her Majesty’s left sat the 
Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, the 
Princess Augusta of Cambridge, and the 
Countess of Mulgrave. The common 
crier, about an hour after her Majesty had 
taken her seat on the throne, advanced 
into the middle of the hall, and said, 
“« The Right Honourable the Lord Mayor 
gives the health of our most gracious 
Sovereign Queen Victoria.” The com- 
pany rose, and, amidst loud applauses, and 
the swell of music inthe orchestra, drank 
the toast. ‘‘ God save the Queen” was 
then sung by the principal vocal perform- 
ers. After which her Majesty rose and 
bowed to the company several times, with 
the greatest affability. The common crier 
then said— Her Majesty gives‘‘ The Lord 
Mayor, and prosperity to the City of 
London.” This toast was received with 
acclamations. ‘The common crier an- 
nounced the last toast in the following 
manner: — ‘The Right Honourable the 
Lord Mayor gives “ ‘The Royal Family.” 
The remaining time was occupied by the 
performance of many very beautiful glees 
and choruses, to which due effect was 
given by a very able and powerful or- 
chestra. 

At twenty minutes past eight o’clock, 
the Queen retired from the hall to the 
drawing-room, where she was served with 
tea ina splendid gold service. At half- 
past eight o’clock her Majesty’s carriage 
was announced, and she took leave of her 
faithful and delighted citizens of London, 
after having warmly expressed the gratifi- 
cation she felt at their most sumptuous 
entertainment. 

The illuminations in the evening were 
truly magnificent. The Guildhall, Man- 
sion House, Bank, East India House, 
Temple Bar, and Northumberland House, 
were pzrticularly conspicuous. The streets 
of the metropolis presented one unbroken 
blaze of light, interspersed with gay flags 
and banners, the whole being arranged 
with a taste and splendour worthy of the 
occasion. 

Sept. 15.— The cottage in Kilburn 
priory, Middlesex, celebrated as being the 
residence of Oliver Goldsmith, and in 
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which he is supposed to have written the 
“ Vicar of Wakefield,” and ‘* Deserted 
Village,” was pulled down to make way 
for the contemplated improvements in 
that neighbourhood. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
DRURY LANE, 

Oct. 28. A melo-drama, in two acts, 
entitled The Indian Girl, was produced. 
The plot is laid in North America, and 
Mademoiselle Celesté was the heroine of 
the piece. It was received with rather 
equivocal marks of approbation; and in 
all probability the piece would have been 
at once condemned, had it not been for the 
fine pantomimic acting of Mad. Celesté. 

Nov. G6. An historical tragic drama, 
called Caractacus, was brought forward ; 
but from the protracted tediousness of 
some of the opening scenes, it was very 
coldly received. On the following night, 
however, it was shorn of its exuberances 
by the pruning knife of the manager, and 
then received with enthusiastic applause. 

Nov. 21. A ballet, named the Daugh- 
ter of the Danube, was brought out with 
great splendour; the scenery was of the 
most magnificent description, and the 
acting and dancing met with universal ap- 
plause. The piece, throughout, was well 
received. 





COVENT GARDEN, 

Nov. 6. A little dramatic piece, in two 
acts, entitled, The Parole of Honour, was 
brought forward, and well received. 

Nov. 11. A new opera, ‘called The 
Barbers of Bassora was played with com- 
plete success. 

Nov. 13. An amusing farce, called The 
Original, was produced. The incidents, 
though occasionally absurd, were some- 
times extremely laughable. It was an- 
nounced for repetition amidst general 
applause. 

[The two Royal Theatres have been 
honoured with visits from her Majesty. 
They were both crowded to suffocation ; 
and the receipts beyond all former prece- 
dent. ] 





HAYMARKET. 

Nov. 18, A nautical drama was played, 
entitled Wapping Old Stairs. tis foun- 
ded on the favourite old ballad of that 
name, though the incidents were some- 
what dissimilar. Although Mr. T. P. 
Cooke was the hero of the piece, it was 
very equivocally received. 





ST. JAMES’S. 

Oct. 26. A new comic piece, called 
Natural Magic was introduced; but it 
met with indifferent success, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTIS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


May 13. Lieut. Lionel Charles Hen 
Fitz-Gerald, to accept the cross of the 
guese order of the ‘Tower and Sword. 

Sept. 19. William Bellairs, esq. to be Exon 
of the Yeomen of the Guard. 

Oct. 19. G. W. F. Villiers, esq. to be G.C.B. 

Oct. 27. 2d Dragoon Guards, Lieut.-Col. 
B. Harding to be Lieut.-Col. ; Major C. Kear- 
ney to be Lieut.-Col. ; and Capt. F. C. Griffiths 
to be Major. 

Oct. 30. James Clark, esq. M.D. of George- 
street, Hanover-square, first physician in ordi- 
—_ to her Majesty, created a Baronet. 

ov. 3. His Royal Highness Prince a 
of Cambridge, to be Colonel in the Army by 
Brevet. 

63d Foot, Capt. D. Wentworth to be Major. 

Nov. 9. The Right Hon. John Cowan, Lord 
Mayor of London, created a Baronet ; George 
Carroll, aa and Moses Montefiore, esq. 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, knighted 
by her Majesty at Guildhall. 

Nov. 10. Scots fusilier guards, Lieut. and 
a B. F. C. Gilliess to be Capt. and Lieut.- 
Col.—4th foot, Major Wm. Beetham to be Ma- 
jor.—17th foot, Major C. J. Deshon to be 
Major.—20th foot, Major J. G. Le Marchant 
to be Major.—2I1st foot, brevet Col. G. W. 
Walker to be Lieut.-Col.—8sth foot, Major 
Wm. Mackie to be Major.—Rifle brigade, Lieut- 
Col. J. C. Hope to be Lieut.-Col.—Unattached, 
Majors R. O’Hara and J. H. Phelps to be 
Lieut.-Colonels.—Lieut.-Col. Sir Fred. Wat- 
son, Knt. to accept the insignia of a Knight 
Commander of the Military order of St. Bento 
@ Avis, of Portugal. 

Nov. 11. Matthew Wood, of Hatherley 
house, co. Glouc. esq. Alderman of London, 
created a Baronet. 

Nov. 16. Lord Vernon, in compliance with 
the will of Elizabeth-Harriet Viscountess 
Bulkeley, to take the name and arms of War- 
ren only, instead of Venables-Vernon. 

Nov. 17. 39th foot, Capt. Horatio Walpole 
to be Major.—Staff. Major Edw. Charleton to 
be Deputy Adjutant-gen. in Ceylon, with the 
rank of Lieut.-Col. in the army. 

James Bartlet, M.D. to be Physician to the 
Duke of Cambridge. 


Wm. 
rtu- 





Lieut.-Col. R. B. Evans, C.B. 50th Regiment 
Native Infantry, to be Military Secretary to 
ios Elphinstone, Governor of Fort St. George, 

adras. 





Eccvestasticat PREFERMENTsS. 
Rey. J. A. Argles, Frittenden R. Kent. 
Rey. A. Baidwin, Tonge V. Kent. 
Rey. W. L. Barnes, Knapton R. Norfolk. 
Rev. J. Bermingham, Ballysax R. Kildare. 
Rev. F. Briscoe, Turk Dean V. Gloucester. 
Rev. T. Browne, Great Witcomb R. co. 
Gloucester. 
Rev. W. H. C, Chester, Treyford with Didling 
R. Sussex, 
Rev. T. Crawford, Athleague and Kilbegnet R. 
co. Roscommon. 
Rev. W. W. Gurney, Roborough R. Devon. 
Rev. J. Hailstone, Bottisham V. co. Camb. 
Rev. R. Jackson, Wonaston V. co. Monmouth. 
Rev. C. Lacy, Althorpe and Amcotts R. co. 
Lincoln. 
Rey. T. W. Langshaw, Bepton R. Sussex. 
— E. Jadlow, Winterbourn St, Martin V. 
rset, 


Rey. T. Lyons, Dunmore R. co. Galway. 

Rey. R. Mandell, Ridgewells V. Essex. 

Rev. J. J. Matthews, Melbury Bubbs V. co. 
Dorset. 

Rev. G. B. Moore, Tunstall R. Kent. 

Rev. H. Murray, St. Peter’s P.C. Athlone. 

Rev. J. Murray, to the Ch. of Dunbog, co. 


Fife. 
Rey. C. Nairne, St. Botolph and St. Peter at 
Gowts, P.C. co. Lincoln. 
Rey. H. J. Parker, High Halden R. Kent. 
Rey. C. W. Pitt, Daglingworth R. co. Glouc. 
Rey. J. Richey, Slapton P.C. Devon. 
pv. W. Ricketts, Dunstew V. co. Oxford. 
v. W. Ritchie, to the Church and Parishes 
of St. Martin’s and Cambus Michael, Perth. 
Rey. C. Rookes, Nymes Rowland R. Devon. 
Rev. F. W. Trevanion, Wadworth V. co. York. 
Rey. E. J. Todd, Coombpyne R. Devon. 
Rey. Dr. Waite, Great Chart R. Kent. 
Rey. R. Waterfield, Thurcaston R. co. Leic. 
Rey. 8. W. Waud, Madingley V. co. Camb. 





Civi. PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. C. R. Dicken, to be Head Master of the 
Grammar School at Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

Rey. C. H. Maturin, to be Classical Master in 
the Birmingham and Edgebaston Proprie- 
tary School. 

Thomas Harrison, esq. M.D. Professor of Ana- 
tomy to Trinity College, Dublin. 

James Manning, esq. to be Recorder of Oxford 
and of Banbury; R. Wildman, esq. of Not- 
tingham ; and F, Dwarris, esq. of Newcastle 
upon Tyne. 

South Australia.—The following appointments 
have been made :—Sir J. W. Jeifcott, Knt. 
judge of the Province; Robt. Gouger, esq. 
secretary ; Charles Mann, esq. advocate- 
general and crown solicitor; J. H. Fisher, 
esq. registrar; Geo. Stevenson, esq. clerk 
of the council ; Rev. C. B. Howard, colonial 
chaplain ; Thos. Lipsau, Comm. R.N., naval 
officer and harbour-master ; John Brown, 
esy. emigration agent ; Thos. Gilbert, esq. 
colonial storekeeper ; Oswald Gilles, esq. 
colonial treasurer and collector of revenue. 





BIRTHS. 
Oct. 16. At Blatherwyke Park, Mrs. Noel 
Hoare, a son.——23. In Portugal-st. Grosve- 


nor-sq. the lady of Sir M. H. Hicks Beach, 
Bart. a son and heir.——26. At Maple Hayes, 
Staffordshire, the Countess of Uxbridge, a dau. 
—At Kelmarsh, Lady Bateman, a dau.—— 
28. At Barking, Essex, the Hon. Mrs. R. Lid- 
dell, a son. 31. At Ilam-hall, Staff. the wife 
of D. W. Russell, esq. a dau. 

Lately. At Ashfield Lodge, Suffolk, Lady 
Thurlow, a son and heir.——At Loton Park, 
the lady of Sir B. Leighton, Bart. a son.—— 
At Edinburgh, Lady Hamilton, a son.——At 
Moor Place, Herts, the lady of Sir Seymour 
Blane, a son. 

Nov. 1. The wife of Joshua King, esq. 
President of Queen’s College, Camb. a son. 
——+4. At Grove Park, co. Warw. Lady Dormer, 
a son.——7. In Belgrave-st. the Countess of 
Pomfret, (wife of the Rev. Dr. Thorpe) a son. 
—8. At Kenton-house, Devon, the wife of the 
Hon. Arthur Lysaght, a son and heir.——l1. 
At Allan Park, Scotland, the lady of Sir John 
Hay, Bart. a son and heir.—In Carlton 
House-terrace, Lady H, Cholmondeley, a dau. 
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—13. At Floors, the Duchess of Roxburghe, 
a dau.—15. The wife of J. St. George Burke, 
esq. Parliament-street, a son, 





MARRIAGES. 


Sept. 18. At Daventry, Robert Carr Andrew, 
esq. of Brixworth, solicitor, to Elizabeth- 
Anne, eldest dau. of John Chapman Tresham, 
a of the Red Lodge, Walgrave. 

Oct. 18. At Holcombe Burnell, Devon, 
Benjamin Cherry, esq. of Northaw, Herts, a 
Deputy Lieut. for that county, to Charlotte 
Cassandra, third dau. of the Bishop of Exeter. 
——Rey. Octavius Mathias, vicar of Horsford, 
Norfolk, to Marianne, eldest dau. of the late 
Rey. J. Taylor, rector of Haynford. 19. 
At Camberwell, A. Green, esq. of Devonshire- 
place, Old Kent-road, to Sophia, dau. of the 
late W. L. Ogden, esq. of Cavendish hall, Suf- 
folk.——At St. Pancras New Church, Charles 
Norris, eldest son of E. A. Wilde, esq. of 
College Hill, to Emily Claudine 'Thomasine, 
only dau. of Mr. Serj. Wilde, M.P.—The 
Rey. Francis Trench, Incumbent of St. John’s 
Church, Reading, to Miss Marsh, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. W. Marsh, of Birmingham. 21. 
At Brighton, Viscount Valentia, only son of 
the Earl of Mountnorris, to Frances Cockburn 
Sims, only dau. of the late C. J. Sims, esq. of 
Jamaica.—24. At Grantham, the Rev. Ar- 
thur Leapingwell, Vicar of Haydor, co. Linc. 
to Louisa, dau. of Jonas Kewney, esq. of 
Grantham.—— 2%. At Worth, Sussex, the Rev. 
C. Buckner, eldest son of the late Col. Buck- 
ner, of Wyke, near Chichester, to Georgiana 
Mary, dau. of the Rev. G. M. Bethune, LL.D. 
—aAt Salisbury, Rev. W. 8S. Burgess to the 
Hon. Cath. Sleane, relict of the Hon. Capt. 
W. Bertie, R.N. At Camberwell, Capt. 'T. 
Scott, R. M. to Eliz. dau. of the late 8. Francis, 
esy. Newington Estates, Jamaica.—ast Holt, 
the Rev. J. M. Parry, to Eliz. dau. of the late 
W. Barwick, esq. of Holt-lodge, Norfolk.—— 
At St. James’s, the Hon. and Rey. L. J. Bar- 
rington, to Lady C. G. Pelham, sister to the 
Earl of Chichester.——At Graifham, Hunts, 
the Rev. J. Cresswell, to Jessica, dau. of the 
Hon. Lieut.-Col. Smelt, Governor of the Isle 
of Man,——The Rev. A. Martineau, M.A. late 
Fellow of Trin. coll. Camb. to Anne, dau. of 
the late Sir E. O’Brien, Bart. of Dromoland, 
co. Clare. 27. At Cothelestone, Somerset, 
Jeffries Esdaile, jun. esq. of Cothelestone, to 
Janthe, dau. of the late P. B. Shelley, esq. 
and grand-dau. of Sir T. Shelley, Bart.——31. 
At Walton-on-the-Hill, Surrey, Ambrose Wm. 
son of H. Hall, of the Hermitage, esq. to Anne 
Hall, dau. of R. Farren, of Old Dorset-place, 
Clapham-road, esq. At Kensington, Capt. 
Geo. ‘Tupman, R.N. to Eliz. dau. of the late 
A. L. Emerson, M.D. of Ulvescroft Priory, 
Leicestershire. ——At Carshalton, J. E. Heath- 
cote, of Lincoln’s Inn, eldest son of R. E. 
Heathcote, of Longton Hall, Staffordshire, to 
Mary Anna, dau. of the late Rev. T. Sandford, 
of Sandford Hall, Salop.—aAt the Episcopal 
Church of Glasgow, W. L. Donaldson, esq. of 
Bloomsbury-sq. to Margaret, dau. of the late 
J. Tennent, esq. of Glasgow.——At St. Nicho- 
las, near Cardiff, J. Martin, esq. M.P. to Mary, 
dau. of the late Capt. T. A. Morse, of the 
Bombay Artillery. 

Lately. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. R. 
Bayley, esq. of Norelands House, Kilkenny, 
to Lady Juliana Annesley, youngest dau. of 
the late Earl of Mountnorris.——The Rey. G. 
Malim, Vicar of Higham Ferrers, Northamp- 
tonshire, to Harriet, dau. of the late T. W. 
Baseley, esq. 7 

Nov. 1. ‘The Rev. W. Blyth, of Burnham, 

















Norfolk, to aoe a fifth dau, of Capt. C. 
1% 


Marriages. 
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Mortlock, of Northwick-terrace, St. John’s 
Wood.——At Edinburgh, J. T. Gordon, esq. 
Advocate, to Mary, second dau. of Professor 
Wilson.——2. At Leamington, the Rev. W. H. 
Deane, rector of Hintlesham, Suffolk, to Eliz. 
Christian, dau. of the late Brig.-Gen. Anstru- 
ther, of Balcaskie, Fifeshire.—— At Enfield, 
Edw. Ford, esq. to Eliz. Hill, only child of the 
late Rev. T. W. Lewis, M.A. of Enfield Old 
Park.—7. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
em Jekyll, esq. to Anna Louisa, only dau, 
of the late Sir C. W. Flint.——At Euston 
Church, London, the Hon. and Rev. Augustus 
F. a: brother of the Earl of Mulgrave, to 
Lady Mary E. Fitzroy, eldest dau. of the Earl 
of Euston. At Wellfield, Fifeshire, G. C. 
Arbuthnot, esq. son of the late Sir W. Arbuth- 
not, Bart. to Agnes, dau. of the late J. Bait, 
esq. of Anniston, Forfarshire——At Cha- 
combe, near Banbury, the Rev. F. R. Miller, 





. Vicar of Kineten, Warwickshire, to Beatrice 


Lucy, second dau. of the Rev. Egerton Staf- 
ford, Vicar of Chacombe.——At Weldon, Wm. 
l. Hoare, esq. of Faversham, to Helen, third 
dau. of D. Webster, esq¢.———The Rev. Charles 
Thornton, M.A. oe son of the late Henry 
Thornton, esq. M.P. of Battersea Rise, Surrey, 
to Frances Mary, youngest dau. of Benjamin 
Harrison, esq. of Clapham Common, Trea- 
surer of Guy’s Hospital——8s. At Woodches- 
ter, co. Gloucester, the Rev. W. Gilbard, to 
Augusta Maria, dau. of O. P. Wathen, esq¢.—. 
At Holton Beckering, Lincolnshire, the Rey, 
L. B. Burton, Rector of Somersby and En- 
derby, to Charlotte, dau. of the Rev. J. Hale. 
——ll. At All Souls’, Langham-place, Major 
G. Drummond, to Margaret Maria, dau. of the 
Rey. P. Le Geyt, Vicarof Marden, Kent.——At 
Barwell, Leic. T. H. Pearson, esq. Capt. 16th 
Lancers, eldest son of J. Pearson, esq. Advo- 
cate-General, Calcutta, to Frances Eliz. Ashby, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. G. Mettam.— 13. At 
Walthamstow, the Rev. W. Pitt Wigram, son 
of the late Sir R. Wigram, Bart. to Sophia 
dau. of the late G. Smith, esq. of Selsdon, 
Surrey.——1l4. At Thorpe, near Norwich, Capt. 
Sutton, son of the late Kear-Adm. Sutton, to 
Julia, eldest dau. of Col. Sir R. Harvey. 
K.C.B. of Mousehold House.——At Sunbury, 
the Hon. S. R. Curzon, son of Lord Teyn- 
ham, to Frances, dau. of R. Purves, esq.—— 
At Lancaster, J. P. Machell, esq. to Tiiza 
dau. of the late Chief Justice Dallas, 
The Rey. W. Wayman, Vicar of Great Thur- 
low, Suff. to Eliz. Ganning, only child of P. N. 
Scott, esq.——15. At Withycombe Rawleigh, 
Devon, Joseph Kane, esq. eldest son of the late 
Lt.-Col. Nath. Kane, of Dublin, to Eliza Jane. 
only dau. of Col. the Count de Visme.—aAt 
Stoke, Plymouth, Lieut, A. C. T. Dickson, flag 
lieut. to Rear-Adm. Warren, to Miss Amelia 
Wimper.—16. At St. Ann’s, Soho, H. Ancell 
esq. of Albion-st. Hyde-park, to Marianne, 
dau. of the late E. Rishton, esq. of Elswick 
Lodge, co. Lancaster, and niece of the late 
Major-Gen., Sir N. Campbell.—At Brighton, 
A. Tucker, esq. 9th Bengal Light Cavalry, to 
Sarah, eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. G. 
Cookson, R.A.——17. At Sheldon, co. War- 
wick, Geo. Lane Fox, esq. jun. to Miss Steine, 
dau. of John Steine, esq. formerly M.P. for 
Bletchingly.—18. At Cheltenham, Lt.-Col. 
ator, R.A. to Mary, widow of the late Wm. 
Nettleshipp, esq.— 21. At Putney, Capt. W. 
Burdett Dobson, to Marian Frances, only dau. 
of the late Capt. Edw. Lowther Crofton, R.N. 
——At Shabbington, Bucks, Capt. John Wat- 
son, son of Gen. Watson, to Ellen Eliz. dau. 
of the Rev. Phipps Long.—22. At Eastwood, 
— Ss. S. uss 4 . eg to 
‘llen, second dau. of Wm. Weld Wren, esq, 
ot Eastwood Bury, —" 
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OBITUARY. 


Lorp GLENLYon, 

Oct. 12. At his apartments in St. 
James’s-street, the Right Hon. Lord 
James Murray, Lord Glenlyon, of Glen- 
lyon, co. Perth, a Major-General in the 
army, K.C.H. and F.R.S.; next and 
only surviving brother to the Duke of 
Atholl, and brother-in-law to the Duke 
of Northumberland, 

His Lordship was born, May 29, 1782, 
the second son of John fourth Duke of 
Atholl, K.T. by the Hon. Jane Cathcart, 
eldest daughter of John 9th Lord Cath- 
cart. He was appointed a Cornet in the 
10th dragoons in March 1798; a Lieuten- 
ant in the same Aug. 5, 1799; and a 
Captain July 31, 1801 ; soon after which 
time he was placed on half-pay. On the 
25th March 1805, he was promoted to be 
Major in the 79th foot ; onthe 20th Feb. 
1806 Lieut.-Colonel of the Royal Manx 
Fencibles; and a Colonel in the army 
June 4, 1813. He was afterwards an 
Aide-de-camp to the Prince Regent, 
until his promotion to the rank of Major- 
General, Aug. 12, 1819. He was in the 
state carriage with his Royal Highness 
when, in 1817, he was shot at, on his way 
to the House of Peers. His Lordship 
was afterwards a Lord of the Bedchamber 
to King George the Fourth, at whose 
coronation he was created Lord Glenlyon, 
by patent dated July 9, 1821. 

ae James Murray had been once 
returned fo Parliament for Perthshire, at 
the general election of 1807, but he soon 
resigned his seat to his brother-in-law, 
James Drummond, esq. the present Vis- 
count Strathallan. 

His Lordship married, May 19, 1810, 
Lady Emily- Frances Percy, second daugh- 
ter of Hugh second Duke of Northumber- 
land, K.G., and sister to the present 
Duke ; and by her Ladyship, who survives 
him, he had issue: 1. John-James, who 
died an infant in 1811; 2. the Right Hon. 
George- Augustus-Frederick-John now 
Lord Glenlyon, a Cornet in the Scots 
Greys; he was born in 1814, and isa 
godson of King George the Fourth; 3. 
the Hon. Charlotte- Augusta- Leopoldina ; 
4. James-Charles- Plantagenet; and 5. 
Frances-Julia, born in 1821. The Duke 
of Atholl being unmarried, the young 
Lord Glenlyon is heir presumptive to the 
dukedom. 


Sir Rocrer Greistey, Barr. 
Oct. 12. At Drakelow-hall, Derby- 
shire, in his 38th year, Sir Roger Greis- 
ley, the eighth Baronet of thut place 


1611), a Groom of the Bedchamber to 
-R.H. the Duke of Sussex, a Captain in 
Gent, Mae, Vou, VIII. 


the Staffordshire yeomanry cavalry, and 
S.A. 


Sir Roger was born on the 27th Dec. 
1801, the elder son of Sir Nigel Bowyer 
Gresley the seventh Baronet, by his 
second wife Eliza, daughter and heiress 
of Caleb Garway, of Worcester, esq. He 
succeeded to the title on the 26th of 
March 1808. He was educated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, which he entered 
as a Gentleman Commoner Oct. 17, 
1817; he quitted the university in 1819, 
without having taken a degree. 

Sir Roger Greisley made various at- 
tempts to obtain a seat in Parliament. 
He contested Lichfield in 1826, and was 
defeated by a small majority in favour of 
G. G. Harcourt, esq. In 1830 he was 
returned for Durham. In 1831 he was 
an unsuccessful candidate for Newark ; 
but was elected for New Romney. In 
1832 he stood a contest for the Southern 
Division of Derbyshire, which terminated 
as follows: 

Hon. George J. V. Vernon. . 3036 

Lord Waterpark .......+.. ++ 2839 

Sir Roger Greisley.......... 1952 

In Jan, 1835 he renewed the contest 
with better success, the numbers being 

Sir George Crewe ..........29511 

Sir Roger Greisley....++.... 2491 

Hon. George J. V. Vernon-- 1948 

Lord Waterpark.........-.- 1909 

In his manifesto on this occasion, he 
thus declared his political principles: 
*¢In Parliament I shall pursue, with all 
due energy, the accomplishment of two 
measures which I hold to be indispensa- 
ble and immediately requisite. ‘The mea- 
sures are—First, The restoration upon 
the firm and solid basis of landed property, 
or of capital invested in the funds, of a 
Paper Currency, or at any rate of an en- 
larged circulation of silver coin; Secondly, 
The repeal of that most oppressive and 
mischief-working impost, the Malt Tax. 

‘ For the rest, I disclaim utterly the 
appellation of an ultra-'Tory, or the cha- 
racter of a bigoted party-man; Iam no 
enemy to Reform founded on sound and 
constitutional principles.” 

Sir Roger Greisley was not re-elected 
at the recent election. 

Sir Roger had considerable _ literary 
ambition. He was the author of 

“Sir Philip Gasteneys, a Minor,” a 
tale in one volume. 12mo. 1829. 

“ The Life and Pontificate of Gregory 
the Seventh.” 8vo. 1832. He had, 
during his travels in Italy, imbibed a 
thorough abhorrence of the abominations 
and usurpations of the Roman See; and 
this was the —s of it. 

AC 
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We believe Sir Roger Greisley was 
also a contributor to the Annuals: but we 
are not aware of any other separate publi- 
cation. He was a member of the Society 
of Antiquaries ; and testified his regard 
for olden times by adopting a more anti- 
quated orthography of his name than had 
been used by his immediate ancestors. 
This, being a mere whim, we suppose 
will be dropped by his successors. ‘ 

He married, June 2, 1821, Lady Sophia 
Coventry, youngest daughter of George- 
William, seventh and late Earl of Coven- 
try, and sister to the present Earl; and 
had issue one child only, Sophia-Editha, 
who died an infant in 1823. 

He is succeeded in the title by the Rev. 
Nigel Gresley, who we believe is descended 
from Sir Thomas the second Baronet, 
and the son of the Rev. William Gresley, 
Rector of Seale, Leicestershire, who died 
in 1829, by Louisa, daughter of Sir Nigei 
the sixth Baronet, and aunt to the late 
Sir Roger. 

Sir Roger has appointed the Earl of 
Chesterfield and Lord Castlereagh his ex- 
ecutors. He has left his estates to Lady 
Sophia for life, and after her decease to 
the present Baronet. 

On the 28th October, his body was 
deposited in the family vault at Church 
Gresley, Derbyshire. ‘The Rev. Sir 
Nigel Gresley, the Rev. Mr, Levett, the 
Earl of Coventry, the three Hon. Mr, 
Coventrys, and Col. Craufurd, attended 
as mourners. In the procession were the 
Earls of Chesterfield and Uxbridge, the 
Hon. and Rev. F. Curzon, the Hon. and 
Rev. A. Curzon, Sir Oswald Mosley, 
Sir W. Boothby, Sir H. Fitzherbert, H. 
Meynell, esq. Godfrey Meynell, esq. 
General Dyott, W. E. Mouseley, esq. &e. 





Six Percy Gerury, Bart. 

Oct. 10. In Dublin, Sir Percy Gethin, 
of Perey Mount, co. Sligo, the sixth 
Baronet (of Gethinsgrott, co. Cork ,1665). 

He was the only son of Sir Richard 
the fifth Baronet, by the Hon. Mary St, 
Lawrance, eldest daughter of William 
twenty-sixth Lord Howth, and great. 
aunt to the present Earl of Howth. He 
succeeded his father in the title. 

He married in June 1786, Anne, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Nagle, esq. of Mount 
Nagle, co. Cork, aunt to the present Sir 
Richard Nagle, Bart. by whom he had 
issue the late Capt Richard Gethin, and 
other children. 

Capt. Gethin died on the 4th Jan. 1835, 
leaving issue by Jane, third daughter of 
Lt.Col. South, of Heavitree, near Exeter, 
the present Sir Richard Gethin, who has 
succeeded his grandfather in the title, 
and three other children, 


Masor-Gen. Ditton. 

July 7. At Brussels, aged 78, the 
Hon. Henry Dillon, Major-General in 
the army; great-uncle to Viscount Dillon. 

He was born on the 28th June, 1759, 
the third and youngest son of Henry (by 
right) lith Viscount Dillon, Colonel of 
Dillon’s regiment in the service of France, 
by Lady Charlotte Lee, eldest daughter 
of George-Henry second Earl of Lich- 
field of that name, and at length sole 
heiress of that family. ‘The claim of his 
brother Charles the 12th Viscount and 
K.P. to the Viscounty, was admitted by 
the House of Peers of Ireland in 1788, 
His second brother, Major-General Ar- 
thur Dillon, also Colonel of Dillon's 
regiment and Governor of Tobago, was 
guillotined at Paris in 1794. 

The Hon. Henry Dillon was admitted 
into the British army as an officer in the 
first regiment of the Irish brigade. He 
was appointed to the rank of Colonel in 
1794, and promoted to that of Major. 
General in 1837. 

He married April 27, 1794, Frances, 
eldest daughter of Dominick Henry Trant, 
of Easingwold, co. York, esq. by whom 
he had issue two daughters and two sons: 
1. Maria, married to Auguste- Philippe 
Duc de Croy-Dulmen, and died his 
widow in 1827; 2. Charlotte; 3. Frede- 
rick, a godson of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York; he died in 1826; and 4. 
Charles-Henry. The Hon. Mrs. Dillon 
died at Paris in 1828, and General Dillon 
married secondly, in the following year, 
Miss Lucinda Mathews. 





Avira. J. G. MANtry. 

Oct. 14, At his seat, Braziers, Ox- 
fordshire, aged 81, Isaac George Manley, 
esq. Admiral of the Red, D.C. L. 

He was the last survivor of the crew who 
sailed with Captain Cook, during his first 
voyage round the world. In 1782 he was 
a Lieutenant on board the Prince George, 
and took part in theglorious victory gained 
by Lord Rodney on the 12th of April in 
that year. 

He obtained post rank, Noy. 22, 1790. 
In 1796 he commanded the Apollo, anew 
frigate of 38 guns, stationed on the Irish 
coast, where, in company with the Doris, 
he captured la Legere, a French corvette 
of 22guns. He was advanced to the rank 
of Rear- Admiral, Oct. 25, 1809. In the 
following year the University of Oxford 
conferred upon him the degree of D.C.L. 
He was promoted to the rank of Vice- 
Admiral in 1814, and to that of Admiral 
in 1830. 

Mrs. Manley died on 29th July last. 

His eldest son, John Shaw Manley, esq- 
married at Florence, July 16, 1821, Cath- 
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arine-Amelin, daughter of Sir William 
Clayton, of Harleyford, co. Berks, Bart. 

‘As a country gentleman Adm. Manley 
was highly esteemed, and is generally and 
deeply regretted by all classes of society. 





Rean-Apmirnat Brovenron. 

Oct. ... At the residence of his son-in- 
law, the Rev. F. A. Glover, Charlton 
rectory, near Dover, in his 70th year, 
John Broughton, esq. of Blackwater, 
Hampshire, Rear- Admiral of the White. 

Rear- Admiral Broughton was uncle to 
William Grant Broughton, D.D. Bishop 
of Australia. He went to sea in 1780, 
and was one of the few survivors of Lord 
Rodney’s action of the 12th of April, 
1782, in which he served as a midshipman 
on board the Valiant, 74, Capt. Samuel 
Goodall; and his ship, being despatched 
to look after stragglers, fell in with, and 
took, single handed, two French line of 
battle ships, the Canton, 64, and Jason, 
64, which they carriedinto Jamaica. He 
was made Lieutenant in 1789, and Com- 
mander on occasion of the capture, single- 
handed, of a French frigate carrying 36 
guns, by the Orpheus, 32, Capt. New- 
combe, of which frigate he was then first 
Lieutenant. During the latter part of the 
revolutionary war he commanded the 
Strombolo bomb, in the Mediterranean, 
and his Post commission, which was 
dated Aug. 3, 1801, he owed to the auto- 
graph recommendation of Nelson, for his 
share in the pursuit and capture of the 
Guillaume Tell and Généreux. 

In 1807 he was employed in the Me- 
leager frigate, together with Capt. Brooke 
in the Shannon, to protect the Greenland 
fishery in the North seas. He afterwards 
served on the Jamaica station, where he 
captured a Spanish letter of marque. 

His subsequent appointments were to 
the Indefatigable of 46 guns, and the 
Cornwall of 80, which latter he quitted 
at the peace. He received his flag on 
the accession of King William, and was 
advanced to the White on the accession of 
the present Queen. 





Carr. W. P. Cumry, C.B. 

Sept. 27. At Pembroke Dockyard, 
William Pryce Cumby, esq. Post- Captain 
R.N. superintendant of that establish. 
ment, and C.B. 

Capt. Cumby entered the naval service 
of his country at the age of thirteen, about 
the year 1784, and served two years in 
the Kite cutter. On that vessel's being 
paid off in 1786, he engaged in the mer- 
chant service with a view to obtain a 
thorough practical knowledge of his pro- 
fession, until the year 1789; when, on 
the —— of hostilities, he joined the 
Royal Navy, and, after serving in several 


ships, he was placed by his patron, the 
late Lord Mulgrave, under the care of 
Capt. H. Savage, in the Pomona frigate ; 
and with this experienced and intelligent 
officer he continued in active duty until 
the termination of the Russian arma- 
ment in 1791. He afterwards served in 
the Hebe frigate, under the late Capt. A. 
Wood, until March 1802 ; when he passed 
his examination for Lieutenant, and was 
fortunate in obtaining his promotion the 
following year, when he was appointed 
third Lieutenant of the Assistance, and 
subsequently served as first Lieutenant of 
the Astrea and Thalia (frigates noted for 
their high discipline) until the peace, 
when he retired on half-pay. 

On the renewal of hostilities in May, 
1803, Lieut. Cumby was appointed to 
command a cutter on the North Sea 
station, and in Nov. 1804, Capt. John 
Loring, then commanding the Bellerophon, 
74, applied for him as first Lieutenant, in 
which post he was continued when Capt. 
John Cooke succeeded to the command. 
In this famed ship, he was present and 
took an active part in the glorious battle 
of Trafalgar, 2lst Oct. 1805, and his 
gallant captain having fallen early in the 
action, he succeeded to the command of 
the ship, and so well supplied his place, 
that he was promoted to Post-Captain in 
Jan. 1806, passing over the intermediate 
step of Commander. 

Capt. Cumby, after performing the 
melancholy duty of following the remains 
of Nelson to the tomb, was appointed to 
command the Dryad frigate (pro tempore) 
in 1806; he afterwards became Flag- 
Captain to Vice- Admiral B. S. Rowley, 
in the West Indies, and as the Admiral 
principally resided on shore, Capt. Cumby 
had frequent opportunities of performing 
good service with the squadron. He 
afterwards commanded the Hyperion, on 
the North American and Channel stations, 
and was very active in protecting the 
fisheries and the trade, capturing and 
destroying several French and American 
privateers. 

Capt. Cumby paid off the Hyperion in 
1815, since which time he has not been 
employed, until at the late promotion in 
January of the present year, when he 
became the senior Captain on the Navy 
List, and was appointed superintendant of 
Pembroke Dockyard, in which situation 
his kindness of manner, and correctness 
of conduct, appear to have given uni- 
versal satisfaction. 

Captain Cumby married, first in 1801, 
Miss Metcalfe, of Richmond, Yorkshire, 
who died in 1815; secondly, Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Rev. T. W. Morley, of 
Eastly House. He had children by each 
lady, some of whom survive. 
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Sim Davin Erskine. 

Oct. 22. Aged 65, Sir David Erskine, 
of Dryburgh Abbey, co, Berwick, Knt. 
F.S.A. late Captain of the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, Sandburst. 

Sir David was the natural son of David- 
Stewart the late eccentric Earl of Buchan, 
who, on his death in 1829, bequeathed to 
him for life the whole of his unentailed 
estates, the principal being Dryburgh, 
which became his permanent residence 
after the death of the Earl. 

In early life Sir David bore a military 
commission, and after the corps to which 
he belonged was reduced, he was appointed 
a Professor in the college of Sandhurst. 
The Earl of Munster was there placed 
under his tuition, as were others of his 
late Majesty’s sons, At that time a 
friendship was formed between the parties 
which years did not lessen, and, at the re- 
quest of his distinguished pupils, the 
honour of knighthood was bestowed upon 
him. In politics Sir David was a con- 
stant supporter of Liberal opinions, aud 
in private life no man realized better the 
character of a British gentleman. 

He was Director of the Royal Academy 
of Edinburgh, and was one of the founders 
of the Scots Military and Naval Academy 
in that city. 

On the 17th Nov. 1798 Sir David 
Erskine (then Captain in the 3lst foot) 
married his cousin, the Hon. Elizabeth 
Erskine, second daughter of Thomas Lord 
Erskine, Lord High Chancellor and K.T. 
That lady died Aug. 2, 1800; and Sir 
David married secondly Miss Ellis. 

The Earl of Buchan has succeeded to 
an income of 1,8007. per aunum, and the 
romantic domain of Dryburgh Abbey, by 
the demise of his cousin Sir David. The 
fruit-garden at Dryburgh is one of the 
most extensive in Scotland, and its produce 
has been sent to Edinburgh. 

Matuew Cassan, Esa. 

Nov. 1. At his seat, Sheffield, near 
Maryborough, Qucen’s County, in his 
84th year, Mathew Cassan, esq. for, up- 
wards of 40 years an acting Magistrate for 
that county. 

He was the eldest son and heir of Ste- 
phen Cassan of Sheffield, esq. by Alicia, 
daughter of William Mercer of Fair Hill, 
near Dundalk, co. Louth, and of Newtown 
Ardes, co. Down, esq. M.P. He was 
baptized in the parish of St. Peter’s Dub- 
lin, Nov. 19, 1754; and entered a gentle- 
man-commoner of Exeter college, Oxford, 
Nov. 1. 1773, xt. 19. He served the 
oftice of High Sheriff of the Queen’s coun- 
ty in 1783, and was for many years Ma- 
jor of the Militia of that county. 

Mr. Cassan was twice married ; first, 
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May 1, 1776, to Sarah, third and youngest 
daughter of Francis Forde, esq.* a Colo- 
nel in the army, who was conspicuous in 
Lord Clive’s wars in India, where he re- 
alized a large fortune, and on his return 
purchased the estate of Johnstown, co. 
Meath. By this lady, who died in 1818, 
he had an only child, Stephen Sheffield 
Cassan, the present possessor of the fa- 
mily estate of Sheflield,born Oct. 18, 1777; 
M.A. Trin. Coll. Dublin; entered astu- 
dent of Gray’s Inn, April 20, 1799, and 
called to the Irish Bar, June 18, 1802; in 
the commission of the peace for Queen’s 
county and co. Kilkenny; married in 1804, 
Eliza-Ann, only daughter and sole heir 
of Edward Laurenson of Capponellan, 
co. Kilkenny, esq. by Mary his wife, 
daughter of George Stoney of Grayfort, 
co. Tipperary, esq. sister of the late An- 
drew Robinson Stoney Bowes, esq. who 
married the Countess of Strathmore. By 
this lady, who was niece of Judge Moore, 
Mr. Stephen Sheffield Cassan has three 
sons and five daughters. 

Major Cassan married 2ndly, Sept. 15, 
1819, Catharine, daughter of John Head 
of Ashley Park, co. Tipperary, esq. (and 
sister of General Head) by Phebe his 
wife, 6th and youngest sister of John To- 
ler, the late celebrated Earl of Norbury, 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas in Ireland. By this lady he had no 
issue. 

The deceased was in enjoyment of his 
family estate for the long period of 60 
years and upwards, having succeeded to 
it in 1773, on the death of his father Ste- 
phen Cassan, who was born in 1725, ad- 
mitted a student of Lincoln’s Inn, April 
2, 1745, called to the Irish Bar May 2, 
1750, and served the office of High She- 





* Second son of Mathew Forde of 
Seaforde, co. Down, esq. M.P. for Down- 
patrick from 1703 to 1713, by Ann, daugh- 
ter of William Brownlow of Lurgan, esq. 
Col. Forde’s elder brother was elon, 
of Seaforde, co. Down, M.P. for Bangorin, 
1751, father of Mathew, of Seaforde, 
M.P. for Downpatrick, who, by Elizabeth 
Knox, sister of the Ist Viscount North- 
land, was father of Mathew, of Seaforde, 
who married, in 1782, Catharine, eldest 
daughter of the Rt. Hon. Wm. Brownlow 
of Lurgan, M.P. and sister of Elizabeth, 
wife of the 4th Earl of Darnley, of Isa- 
bella, wife of the 4th Viscount Powers- 
court, and of Frances, wife of the present 
Viscount De Vesci. This Mathew was 
father of the present Mathew Forde of 
Seaforde, co. Down, and Coolgreany, co. 
Wexford, who married Lady Catharine, 
3d daughter of the 2nd Earl of Carrick, 
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riff for Queen's County in 1763. His 
second son, Stephen, was the father of the 
present Rev. Stephen Hyde Cassan, 
F.S.A. Chaplain to the Earl of Caledon, 
and Incumbent of Bruton and Wyke 
Champflower, Somerset. 





GxeneraL DamMremontT. 

Oct. ... Slain at the siege of Constan- 
tine, aged 64, Lieut.-General the Comte 
de Damremont, Governor of the French 
possessions in Africa. 

General de Damremont served through 
his inferior grades in the campaigns of the 
empire, and distinguished himself in all. 
As Aid-de-camp to the Duke of Ragusa, 
in 1814, together with General Fabvier, 
he was one of those who signed the Treaty 
of Chevilly. The restoration found him 
Colonel, and gave him, in 1830, the com- 
mand of a brigade of the expeditionary 
rg Africa, under the orders of M. 
de Bourmont. He obtained from the 
present government the command of the 
eighth territorial division; and the firmness 
and moderation, the calmness of temper, 
and presence of mind, which were the 
characteristic traits of his character, 
maintained order, and re-established tran- 
quillity every time that anarchy or counter- 
revolution attempted revolts in the south 
of France. 

When appointed, in 1836, to the govern- 
ment of the French possessions in the 
north of Africa, his conduct was such as 
to make his administration generally es- 
teemed, and his character appreciated. 
As general en chef he fully developed 
those qualities which distinguished him 
as administrator, in the prudence of his 
measures, and his immovable firmness. 
To bold, calm, and austere manners, he 
united a modest reserve and a completely 
disinterested character. ‘The moderation 
of his feelings and opinions rendered the 
execution of his military duties easy to 
him, and among all, of whatever political 
opinion, or rank, he had sincere and 
grateful friends. 

His lady was the daughter of Gen. 
Barraguay-d’ Hilliers, whose son is now 
second in command at St. Cyr. His son 
is now 15 years of age. 

The King has ordered that his remains 
shall be brought to France, and deposited 
in the vault of the chapel of the Hotel des 
Invalides, and that his statue be executed 
and placed amongst those of his brothers 
in arms in the grand national gallery of 


Ver 
J. N. HumMet. 

Oct. 17. At Weimar, in his 60th year, 
John Nepomuk Hummel, the founder of 
the modern school of pianoforte music. 

He was born at Presburg, on the 14th 
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of Nov. 1778. When a child he was re- 
markable for the precocity of his genius; 
and his father was induced, by the extra- 
ordinary progress he had made on the 
pianoforte, to place him, when he was 
seven years old, under the care of Mozart, 
in whose house he lived for two years. 
He then, along with his father, travelled 
through various parts of Europe, and 
came to England, where he passed the 
years 1791 and 1792, and his public per- 
formances were heard with admiration 
and delight. His ** Variations to la Belle 
Catharine, the Ploughboy, anda German 
air,” were engraved on copper, and dedi- 
cated to the Queen; and one of Haydn’s 
finest pianoforte sonatas, written at this 
period, is dedicated *‘to Master Hummel.” 
He soon acquired great celebrity as a 
composer, as well as a performer on the 
pianoforte. In 1820 he became chapel- 
master to the Duke of Weimar, where he 
has resided ever since, making, from time 
to time, brilliant and profitable tours in 
Germany, Russia, and England. His 
last visit to this country was in 1832. 
His reception here was always such as 
was due to his distinguished merit; and 
he was a general favourite in society from 
his frank and obliging temper, and the 
unpretending simplicity of his manners. 

The love of fugue, and ofall other kinds 
of musical imitation strict and free, which 
was a powerful element in his nature, 
made Hummel excel greatly in the church 
style. He knew all the styles, ancient 
and modern, and in the ‘* Agnus Dei” of 
his mass in D minor, carries us into the 
age of Gothic church music. His choral 
fugues, especially those of the mass in E 
flat, by the uncommon clearness of their 
parts, and the fluency with which they 
sing, are formed to produce the most 
powerful and beautiful effects. No com- 
poser of our own day has brought so 
striking and brilliant an instrumentation 
into the service of the Catholic church. 
It was this power, appreciated by the 
amateur societies of Vienna, that led to 
the engagement of Hummel in choral 
writing. 

Hummel composed some operas, the 
most celebrated of which is his Mathilde 
von Guise. But his fame will rest upon 
his compositions for the pianoforte. They 
bear strong marks of the style of Mozart’s 
pianoforte music ; though, of course, they 
are much more brilliant and difficult, in 
consequence of the progress which that 
instrument has made since Mozart’s time. 
His works are not remarkable, like those 
of Beethoven, for novelty of thought and 
a departure from all previous models; but 
they are so clear and symmetrical, so full 
of beautiful and expressive airs, so rich in 
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harmony and ingenious in construction, 
that they are listened to with unceasing 
delight. Hummel possessed a rich flow 
of thoughts, which he put together in a 
manner so complete and masterly, that 
never was the labour of composition more 
entirely concealed. 

Hummel has been a greater benefactor 
to the amateur than any other modern 
composer; and his charming trios in par- 
ticular are a never-failing source of pleasure 
in private musical circles. Asa professor 
he resembled John Cramer more than any 
other great pianist whom we have heard ; 
possessing the same delicate, smooth, and 
finished execution, and the same power of 
sustaining the tones of the instrument, 
and producing the effect of vocal music. 
As an extemporaneous player his learning 
was profound and his fancy inexhaustible. 
His book of studies for the pianoforte is 
the greatest, and (in many respects) the 
best work of the kind that has ever ap.. 
peared. But its bulk and immense mass 
of contents are sufficient, we fear, to deter 
most students in this country from grap- 
pling with it. 

Hummel’s situation at Weimar, we 
believe, was more honourable than lucra- 
tive; but his professional exertions, joined 
to great prudence and propriety of conduct, 
enabled him to accumulate a considerable 
fortune. He has left two sons, one of 
whom accompanied him in the last visit 
which he made to this country. 

His disorder, brust wassersucht, dropsy 
on the chest, was equally fatal to Bee- 
thoven, at whose obsequies Hummel, 
long an estranged friend of the composer, 
but reconciled to him before death, 
assisted. The lapse of little more than 
ten years has thus seen us deprived of 
these two distinguished pens, 


Mons. E. H. Lanatots. 

Lately. At Rouen, in his 60th year, 
M. Eustache Hyacinthe Langlois, Di- 
rector of the Academy of Painting at 
Rouen, well known for his valuable pub- 
lications on the antiquities of Normandy, 

This gentleman is thus mentioned by 
Mr. Dawson Turner, in his Tour in 
Normandy, 1820: ‘ Normandy does not 
contain a more ardent admirer of her 
antiquities, or one to whom she is more 
indebted for investigating, drawing, and 
publishing them, But, to the disgrace of 
Rouen, his labours are notrewarded. All 
the obstacles, however, opposed by the 
‘durum pauperies opprobium’ have not 
been able to check his independent mind : 
he holds on his course in the illustration 
of Norman remains; and to any antiquary 
who visits the country, I can promise a 
great pleasure in the examination of his 
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portfolio.” To this notice is attached an 
etching of a spirited portrait of M. Lang- 
lois, from a sketch by himself, 

The titles of M. Langlois’ latter works 
were as follow :— 

“ Notice sur l'incendie de la Cathédrale 
de Rouen.” 1823. 8vo. 

** Notice sur le tombeau des énervés de 
Jumic¢ges, et sur quelques décorations sin- 
guliéres des églises de cette Abbaye.” 
1825. 8vo. 

‘¢ Essai sur l’ Abbaye de Fontenelle ou 
de Saint- Wandrille, et sur plusieurs autres 
monumens des environs.” 1827. 8vo. 

“Essai historique et descriptif sur la 
peinture sur verre ancienne et moderne, 
et sur les vitraux les plus remarquables de 
quelques monumens frangais et étrangers, 
suivi de la Biographie des plus célébres 
peintres-verriers.” 1832. 8vo. 

“ Rouen au xvi° siécle, et la Danse des 
morts du cimetiére Saint-Maclou.” 8vo. 

All these are illustrated with litho- 
graphic plates. 





Mr. James Rusuer. 

May 22. At Reading, after a few 
hours illness, aged 66, Mr. James Rusher, 

He had been in business as a bookseller 
in that town for upwards of forty years, 
and was much and deservedly esteemed 
by all who knew him. 

Mr. Rusher was exceedingly charitable, 
and had for many years devoted a large 
portion of his income to alleviating the 
necessities of the poor. He left the fol- 
lowing legacies :—To the Minister of the 
Chapel where he usually attended, to 
each of the clerks and shopmen in his 
employment at the time of his death, to 
his domestic servants, as well as most of 
those who had formerly lived with him, 
he left small legacies, varying from 5/. to 
301, each; to every poor man and every 
poor woman of the religious congregation 
to which he belonged (about 130 in num- 
ber), 12, each, and to the Serampore 
Missionary Society 100/.; and as it ap- 
peared by an unsigned memorandum in 
his hand-writing, found among his papers, 
and written a short time before his decease, 
that he intended leaving the following 
sums to the undermentioned charities, the 
residuary legatees, consisting of the widow 
and children of the deceased, have given 
the different charities the full benefit of 
his presumed intentions, although the 
paper when presented for probate was re- 
jected by the court. 

British and Foreign Bible Society, 1001. 

Baptist Missionary Society, 50/. 

Baptist Home Missionary Society, 507, 

Baptist Irish Society, 507. 

Hibernian Society, 507. 

Britishand Foreign Sailors’ Society, 504 
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Moravian Missionary Society, 504. 

Bristol Education Society, 50/. 

Stepney Education Society, 507. 

He left a widow, a son (Mr. Joseph 
Rusher, of Kingsdown, Bristol,) and two 
daughters. 





J. L. Bonn, Esa. 

Nov. 6. In Newman-street, after many 
months of bodily weakness, John Linnell 
Bond, esq. 

As an architect, he was, in knowledge, 
judgment, and taste, inferior to none of 
his contemporaries. For examples, we 
may refer to his design for Waterloo 
Bridge, justly considered one of the finest 
ornaments of the metropolis, which, with 
all the necessary estimates, was made by 
him for the projector, the late Mr. George 
Dodd, engineer; the principal inn at 
Stamford, executed for Sir Gerard Noel ; 
and many other designs prepared for the 
same hon, baronet, which were never car- 
ried into effect; and others, of a high 
character, now in possession of his bro- 
ther, Mr William Bond. Mr. Bond was 
well versed in classical literature; so 
much so indeed, that Mr. Gifford, the late 
editor of the Quarterly Review, presented 
him with an interleaved copy of his trans- 
lation of Juvenal, in order to have the 
benefit of his critical remarks and annota- 
tions. In the year 1818, Mr. Bond visited 
Italy and Greece, and returned in 1821, 
amply stored with studies made in those 
interesting countries; of which, had he 
availed himself of his learning and ac- 
quirements, he might have given the mo- 
dern world not om one of the earliest, 
but one of the best descriptions. But his 
retired habits, and the modesty of his dis- 
position, rendered him averse to appear 
before the public, and induced him to 
confine his labours, to the gratification and 
service of the few friends who had dis- 
cernment enough to appreciate his merits. 
On subjects connected with his profes- 
sion, he made many communications to 
the Literary Gazette. He has left behind 
him a translation of Vitruvius, the work 
of some twenty years. 

Mr. Bond was one of the most peaceful 
and amiable of mankind. 





Criercy DEcEASED. 

The Rev. N. Cole Bowen, Vicar of 
Ballyfeard, co. Cork. 

Of apoplexy, in the prime of life, the 
Rev. Herbert Digby, only son of Richard 
Digby, esq. and nephew to Mr. Digby, of 
Landanstown. 

In Dublin, the Rev. John Orr, for 
more than forty years Rector of Dunmore, 
co, Galway ; cousin to the Marquis of Ely. 

Aug. 16. Aged 36, the Rev, B. 7, 
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Williams, Assistant Minister of St. 
Matthew's, Demerara; late Curate of 
Bampton Abbat’s, Herefordshire, and 
formerly of Clare-hall, Cambridge. 

Aug. 29. At Demerara, aged 27, the 
Rev. Thomas Bryer, Rector of Christ- 
church, in that island ; son of Mrs. Weare, 
of the Fountain inn, Southampton. He 
was ascholar of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge. 

Sept. 7. At Crediton, aged 82, the 
Rev. John Rudall, formerly for forty- 
two years Vicar of that Parish. He re- 
signed in 1832. 

The Rev. W. Nelson, Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Gressingham, Lancashire, to which 
chapelry he was presented in 1820, by the 
Vicar of Lancaster. 

Sept. 12. At Halesworth, aged 65, 
the Rev. Joseph Badeley. e was 
formerly Vicar of Blewbury, Berks, to 
which he was collated in 1824, by Dr. 
Fisher, Bishop of Salisbury, but which he 
vacated in 1831 on being presented by R. 
Plumer Ward, esq. of Gilston Park, 
Herts, to the Rectory of Halesworth cum 
Chediston, Suffolk, on the promotion of 
Dr. Whateley to the Archbishoprick of 
Dublin. This latter preferment he re- 
signed in 1835 to the Hon. and Rey. 
Augustus Fred. Phipps. He was very 
zealous in the discharge of his parochial 
duties, and an active and useful member 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, having for many years con- 
ducted the business of one of the District 
Societies. 

Sept. 22. The Rev. Thomas Carr, 
Vicar of Thorner, Yorkshire, to which 
he was presented in 1805 by the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Sept. 23. At Feckingham, Worcester- 
shire, aged 41, the Rev. John Crump Bay- 
lis, for many years Curate of Stock and 
Bradley, and Dormson, in that county. 

At Yelverton, Norfolk, the Rev. Jere- 
miah Ives Day, Rector of that parish with 
Alpington, and Perpetual Curate of See- 
thing and Mundham. He was the son of 
Benj. Day, esq. of Norwich; was ma- 
triculated of Trinity college, Oxford, 
1786, took the degree of B.A. in 1790, 
and proceeded M.A. asa member of Mag- 
dalen college in 1793; was promoted to 
Seething and Mundham in 1797, by the 
Corporation of Norwich, and to Yelverton 
in 1800, by the Lord Chancellor. 

At North Crawley, Bucks, aged 67, 
the Rev. Robert Lowndes, Rector of that 
parish, and Vicar of Astwood, in the 
same county. He was the son of William 
Lowndes, esq. of Winslow, Bucks ; was 
matriculated of St. Mary hall, Oxford, in 
1787; took the degree of B.C.L. in 1794; 
and was instituted to both his livings in 
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DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Oct. 20. At King’s-road, Gray’s-inn- 
lane, aged 53, Drinkall Pritt, esq. 

Oct. 21. At Highbury Park, aged 73, 
Mary, relict of W. Hughes, esq. 

At Gloucester-place, New-road, aged 
63, J. Parlett, esq. 

Oct. 22. Aged 74, the wife of J. Pen- 
sam, esq. of Gower-street. 

Oct. 23. At Union-dock, Limehouse, 
aged 70, W. Fearnall, esq. 

Aged 62, Mr. R. Collier, for twenty- 
eight years Superintendent of the Phi- 
lanthropic Society, St. George’s- Fields. 

Oct. 24. At Gray’s-inn, aged 80, 
Major Wilson. 

On his 29th birth-day, Mr. J. Wrench, 
youngest son of the late Rev. T. R. 
Wrench, Rector of St. Michael’s, Corn- 


hill. 

Oct. 25. Inhis 65th year, John Ma.- 
son, esq. of the firm of Fortum and Ma- 
son of Piccadilly. 

At Walcot-place, Lambeth, aged 27, 
John Upton Stevens, esq. 

Oct. 26. At North Brixton, in his 
18th year, F. J. Butterfield, third son of 
the late T. Butterfield, esq. of Royston. 

Oct. 29. Aged 74, Thomas Hartley, 
esq. of Brixton-road. 

Oct. 30. In Lower Grosvenor-st., aged 
59, Peter Rainier, esq. M.D. of Oriel 
College, Oxford, the son of Daniel Rai- 
nier, esq. of Sandwich, in the county of 
Kent, and eldest nephew of the late Ad- 
miral Peter Rainier, M.P. and the only 
brother of the late Rear-Admiral J. 8. 
Rainier, M.P. He was matriculated 
March 28, 1795, at Oxford; took the de- 
gree of B.A. 1798; of M.A. 1801; 
B.M. 1802; and D.M. grand com- 
pounder, 1805. He was buried in the fa- 
milyvault at St. Mary’s church, Sandwich, 

At Tottenham-wood, Mary Ann, wife 
of T. Rhodes, esq. 

Nov. 1. Aged 27, C. C. Lloyd, esq. 
of the Middle Temple, and the Poor- 
law-oflice, Somerset-house. 

At York-terrace, Regent’s-park, aged 
40, Capt. P. Ripley, one of the Elder 
Brethren of the ‘Trinity-house. 

At Hackney, aged 80, the Rev. Isaiah 
Birt, an eminent Baptist Minister: a na- 
tive of Coleford, co. Gloucester. 

Nov. 3. At Kennington, Ann, wife 
of S. S. Robinson, esq., youngest 


daughter of the late John Lambert, esq. 
of Cottingham, Yorkshire. 

In Upper Brook-st., Emma Harriett, 
daughter of M, Bruce, esq. and Lady 
Parker. 

Nov. 4. At New Peckham, aged 39, 

13 
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Elizabeth, relict of J. B. W. Heather, 
esq. of Woodford Wells, Essex. 

At Christ’s Hospital, aged 8, L. T. 
Ventouillac, only son of the late L. 'T. 
Ventouillac, esq. Professor of French 
Literature, King’s College. 

In Hanover-st. J. P. Cranmer, esq. of 
Quendon-hall, Essex, for many years a 
magistrate and deputy lieutenant of that 
county. 

Nov. 5. Aged 74, George Bramwell, 
esq. of Paper-buildings, Temple, and 
Balham, Surrey. He was for many years 
Secretary to the trustees of the Radcliffe 
Library, &c. Oxford. 

Aged 62, M. A. Robinson, esq. Cum- 
berland-terrace, Regent’s-park. 

Aged 54, Mr. G. Shuter, comedian, of 
the Drury-lane establishment. 

Nov. 6. In St. Helen’s-place, in his 
67th year, S. Winter, esq. of Southwood- 
house, Isle of Thanet. 

Nov. 7. In Maddox-st. J. Forbes, 
M.D. Inspector-Gen. of Army Hos- 
pitals. 

Nov. 8. In his 75th year, Thomas 
Maltby, esq. formerly of Norwich, eldest 
son of the late Geo. Maltby, esq. and 
brother of the Bishop of Durbam. 

Nov. 11. In Millbank-st. Westm. aged 
82, Martha, widow of Mr. Joseph 
Blanchard. 

Nov. 12. In Lower Grosvenor-st. 
aged 90, Mrs. Elizabeth Crutchley. 

Nov. 13. At Broom-house, Fulham, 
aged 47, the Hon. Elizabeth, wife of Law. 
Sulivan, esq. Deputy Secretary of War, 
and younger sister of Viscount Palmer- 
ston. She was the youngest child of 
Henry the 2d Viscount, by his second 
wife Mary, dau. of Benj. Mee, esq. 
Her eldest son, Mr. Stephen Henry 
Sulivan, has been lately appointed Secre- 
tary of Legation at Turin, 

Nov. 14. At Windsor-terrace, City- 
road, aged 72, Charles Jefferson, esq. 

At South-bank, Regent’s-park, aged 
88, the Dowager Lady Cockburn, relict 
of the late Sir James Cockburn, of Lang- 
ton, co. Berwick, Bart., and daughter of 
the late Very Rev. Dr. Ayscough, Dean 
of Bristol, by Anne his wife, sister of 
George first Lord Lyttelton. 

At Howland-st. aged 86, William 
Bird, esq. Licut.-Col. of the West Mid.. 
dlesex Militia, and a Magistrate for the 
county. 

Nov. 15. In Southampton-st. Fitz- 
roy-square, Frederick Freshfield, esq. of 
the Stock Exchange. 

At Kensington, aged 62, E. Dent, 
esq. son of the late C. B. Dent, esq. of 
the Madras Civil Service. 

Nov. 16. In Devonshire-pl. Louis Ma- 
tilda, eldest dau. of William Amory, esq. 

Aged 71, Margaret, relict of Thomas 
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Canham, esq. of Berners-st. and Heath- 
lane lodge, Twickenham. 

In Mason-st. Old Kent-road, the well- 
known London character, Miss White- 
head. The circumstances that gave rise 
to the extraordinary perseverance of this 
unfortunate lady in frequenting the neigh- 
bourhood of the Bank and Royal Ex- 
change, are well-known to have resulted 
from the ill-fated end of her brother, who 
held a responsible situation in the Bank 
of England, and who, having committed 
an act of forgery, suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law. The effect of his 
untimely end produced an alienation of 
her mental faculties; for forty years she 
paid a daily visit to the City, spending 
the whole day in the vicinity of the Bank, 
always attired in black, while her cheeks 
had constantly the appearance of being 
rouged. At a Coroner’s inquest, Mrs. 
Butler, landlady of the Eagle Coffee- 
house, stated that ske had known the de. 
ceased for the last fourteen years. She 
took her meals daily, read the newspapers, 
and paid regularly. The day she died she 
observed that she was going to the civic 
feast at the Mansion-house, and that the 
Queen had sent by one of her servants 
1007. to her for the purpose of providing 
herself with a suitable dress. She was 
seized with sudden illness, and died on 
her way home. She had subsisted upon 
the charity of many benevolent indivi- 
duals. There are several portraits of her. 

Nov. 17. At Union-place, Black. 
heath-road, aged 70, Elizabeth, widow 
of Lieut. Norman, R. N. 

In Billiter.square, aged 23, Frederick 
Thomas, seventh son of the Rev. E. 
Tanquery, Rector of Tingrith, and of 
Tempsford. 

Nov. 19. Mrs. Newman Knowlys, 
widow of Newman Knowlys, esq. late 
Recorder of London, 





Beps.—Nov. 1. At Bedford, aged 54, 
Robert Charles Orlebar, esq. of Crawley 
house. 

Berks.—Nov. 11. At Gey’s House, near 
Maidenhead, aged 77, Jane Lady Lin- 
dores, widow of John, Baron Lindores, 
of the kingdom of Scotland, (better known 
formerly as General Leslie), at whose 
death, many years ago, without issue, the 
title became extinct. She was the youngest 
dau. and coh. of Sir Thomas Reeves, of 
Hendens, Berks, Her ladyship’s estates 
have descended to a baronet, resident in 
the eastern part of the county of Devon, 
the representative of an ancient family, 
who is a maternal cousin, and the nearest 
relative of the deceased. 

CaMBRIDGE.—Oct. 1. George, eldest 
—— Samuel Newton, esq. of Croxton- 
park, 

Gent. Mac, Vot. VIII. 
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Oct. 9. At Milton-house, aged 86, 
Philippa, relict of George Nicholls, esq. 
of Connington-house. 

CuesHire. —March 6. At Chester, 
aged 35, Robert Maddock, esq. solicitor, 
and one of the proctors in the Consistory 
Court ; fifth son of the late Rev. Thomas 
Maddock, Prebendary of Chester. He 
had been brought up to the practice of 
the common law, but became, by diligence 
and attention, a skilful and acute practi- 
tioner in the ecclesiastical branch of his 
profession ; in which his liberality and 
integrity gained him general respect. He 
took an active part in drawing up repre- 
sentations and a memorial against the re- 
commended abolition of the provincial 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions ; and had accu- 
mulated a large stock of heraldic and ge- 
nealogical information. 

Lately. At Woodside, aged 78, Wil- 
liam Owen, esq. of Glansevern, Montgo- 
meryshire. He was a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1782as 5th Wrangler, M.A. 1785, 
and was called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn 
in 1787. He was a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Chancery Bar, and quitted his 
profession about twenty years ago, soon 
after being appointed King’s Council, and 
retired to his mansion of Glansevern, 
where he devoted his time and his talents 
for the benefit of the public, acting for 
many years as chairman of the Quarter 
Sessions, as well as a local magistrate, 
and deputy-lieutenant, Mr. Owen took 
an active part in the abolition of the 
Welch Judicature Act, and in placing 
Wales, as to its jurisprudence, upon an 
equality with England. 

CuMBERLAND.—Nov. 7. At Melmer- 
by-hall, Mrs. Pattenson, formerly of Bel- 
levue, and Frederick-place, Clifton, re- 
lict of the late John Pattenson, esq. of 
the E. 1.C. Civil Service, Dacca, Bengal. 

Devon.—Oct. 29. At Teignmouth, 
aged 81, the Rt. Hon. Susan, dowager 
Viscountess Exmouth, widow of the dis- 
tinguished Admiral, Edward Viscount Ex- 
mouth, G. C. B. She was the second 
daughter of James Frowd, esq. was mar- 
ried in 1783, and was left his widow in 
1833, having had issue the late Viscount, 
three other sons, and two daughters. She 
was a woman of deep piety and exemplary 
conduct. 

Nov. 5. At Cockwood-house, near 
Dawlish, aged 85, Louisa, widow of 
Joseph Drury, D.D. and last surviving 
child of Ben. Heath, esq. D.C.L. 

Nov. 12. At Exeter, Thomas Hutchin- 
son, esq. barrister-at-law. He was called 
to the bar at the Middle Temple in 1818. 

Dorser.—Oct. 11. Aged 24, Sarah 
Anna, wife of the Rev. I, U. Cooke, 
Vicar of East —_— 
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Essrx.—Nov. 12. At Danbury-park, 
aged 11, Eliza-Mary, youngest dau. of 
J. Round, esq. M.P. 

Nov. 14, At Snaresbrook, aged 75, 
Lewis Dubois, esq. 

Nov. 16. At Bowls, Chigwell, aged 88, 
Mrs. Hodgson. 

GLoucEsTER.— Oct. 27. At Chelten- 
ham, Louisa, wife of Major Burrowes. 

Nov. 2. Aged 67, George Martin, esq. 
of Stapleton-road, near Bristol. 

Nov. 5. In Bristol, aged 50, Maria, 
wife of the Rev. Professor Lee. 

Nov. 11. At Clifton, Elizabeth, wife 
of William Purnell, esq. 

Aged 66, Wm. Hetling, esq. upwards 
of 30 years Surgeon of the Infirmary, 
Bristol. 

Nov. 16. Aged 65, Edw. Young, esq. 
of Bristol. 

Hampsuir&.—Oct.11. Aged 25, James 
Whalley S. Gardiner, esq. eldest son of 
Sir James Whalley Smyth Gardiner, Bart. 
of Roche-court, Fareham. He was en- 
tered as Commoner of Brasennose Coll. 
Oxford, in 1831, but left the University 
in 1834 without proceeding to a degree. 

Lately. At Yarmouth, I. W. aged 70, 
John Pope Gibbs, esq. eldest son of the 
late Rev. Robert Gibbs, Rector of 
Brook. 

Lieut. Charles Holmes, of the royal 
marines, while walking in Bell-street, 
Romsey, occasioned by an ossification of 
the heart. 

Nov. 1. At Southampton, aged 78, 
Margaret, relict of Charles Chamberlayne, 
esq. Admiral of the Blue. Her remains 
were conveyed to Egham, near her late 
residence at Englefield-green, and in- 
terred in the family vault on the 9th of 
November. 

Nov. 7. At Alresford, aged 63, John 
Hunt, esq. late of the firm of Messrs. 
Hunt, brewers, of Southampton. 

Herts.—Oct. 8. At Munden-house, 
near Watford, George Hibbert, esq. 
F.R.S. of whom a brief memoir in our 
next. 

Nov.7. At Kingsbourn-green, Harpen- 
den, aged 68, J. M. Towson, esq. formerly 
cashier of the South Sea Company. 

Nov. 10. At Baldock, aged 82, Mary, 
relict of I. Hindley, esq. 

Kent.—Oct. 21. At Milton, aged 35, 
Euphemia, wife of E. Porter, esq. late 
of Madeira. 

Oct. 25. At Sittingbourne, Emma, wife 
of Capt. W. L. Castle, R.N. and second 
daughter of Sir J. Hill, R.N. Captain 
Superintendent at Deptford-yard. 

Oct. 27. At East Sutton-place, aged 
three months, Margaret, fourth daughter 
of Sir Edmund Filmer, Bart. 

At the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, 
aged 61, Licut, Dewsnap, R.N, elder 
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brother of Mark Dewsnap, esq. of Ham- 
mersmith, 

Oct. 30. At Walmer, aged 85, Capt. 
Dower, R.N. late Governor of the Royal 
Naval Hospital at that place. 

Nov. 6. At Woolwich, Ann, eldest 
dau. of the late J. M’Coy, esq. Royal 
Artillery. 

Nov. 14. At Walmer, in the 15th year 
of his age, Robert Edward Gordon, only 
child of the late Colonel Robert Gordon, 
many years Adjutant-gen. on the Bombay 
establishment. 

Nov. 15. At Crayford, aged 86, Wm. 
Tagg, esq. 

Nov. 20. At Harbledown, near Can- 
terbury, Major J. B. Pratt, late of the 
E. I. Company’s Bengal Service. 

Lancasuire.—Zately. In his 83rd year 
J. Addison, esq. of Preston, Deputy 
Lieutenant of the county. 

‘ Aged 66, Jonas Nuttal, esq. late of the 
firm of Nuttal, Fisher, and Dixon, book- 
publishers of Liverpool. 

Nov.8. At Blackley, near Manchester, 
J. Ley Gibbs, esq. late of Genoa. 

LxricesTEr.—Nov. 2. Susan, wife of the 
Rey. Halford R. Burdett, of Walton, 
only child of the late Rev. John Brewin, 
of Kimcote. 

Mrppv.EsEx.—Oct. 23. At the Red 
Lion Inn, Henley, aged 73, Lady Catha- 
rine Bathurst, dau. of Henry, the second 
Earl Bathurst. 

Oct. 31. At Brentford, William Crigh- 
ton, esq. many years a magistrate and 
deputy lieut. for Middlesex. 

Norrotk.—Nov. 1. Jane, wife of T. 
Utton, of Bracondale, Norwich, esq. fifth 
dau. of the late G. Lee, of Dickleburgh. 

Nov. 11. At Eaton, near Norwich, in 
his 80th year, William Unthank, esq. so- 
licitor. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE. — Oct. 28, At 
Grafton-lodge, aged 8], J. Roper, esq. 
for nearly 50 years agent to the Duke of 
Grafton, in that county. 

Lately. Lieut. G. Trollope, R.N. 
nephew of Adm. Sir Henry Trollope. 

Nov. 6. Aged 51, Samuel Allen, esq. 
of Higham Ferrers. 

NortTHUMBERLAND. — Sept. 18. At 
Hartburn vicarage, aged 16, William- Wil- 
son, youngest son of the Kev. John 
Hodgson, the county historian. 

SaLor. — Oct. 24. At Greenfields, 
aged 62, Plowden Presland, esq. late of 
Lincoln’s-Inn- Fields. He was called to 
the Bar of the Inner Temple in 1823. 

Starrorp.—Sept.27. Aged 73, John 
Twamley, esq. of Dudley. 

Sept. 28. At Silkmoor House, the 
wife of Thomas Hartshorne, esq. 

Oct. 19. Aged 70, R. Gilbert, esq. 
youngest son of the late ‘IT. Gilbert, esq. 
M.P. of Cotton Hall, 
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Surro.tk.—Lately. At Nacton, Lieut. 
Hugh Montgomery, R.N. 

Somerset. — Oct. 12. At Taunton, 
Mrs. F. Sutton, eldest daughter of the 
late Rev. Thomas Wyndham Goodwyn, 
of Pitminster. 

Oct. 26. At Bath, aged 75, Catherine, 
widow of Benjamin Roebuck, esq. late 
of the Madras Civil Service. 

Nov. 12. At Bath, Charlotte, widow 
of Harry Taylor, esq. of the Madras civil 
service, 

Lately. At Bath, the lady of Lieut.- 
Col. Warne. 

At Bath, aged 88, Mrs. Jane Gill, wi- 
dow of the v. Dr. Gill, Rector of 
Midgham, Berks. 

Nov. 14. At Bath, aged 69, the 
relict of E. Knipe, esq. of Hookfield- 
grove, Epsom. 

Surrry.—Nov. 8. At Woodbridge- 
house, near Guildford, aged 57, the Lady 
Harriet Elizabeth Onslow, sister to the 
Earl of Onslow; and only daughter of 
Thomas, 2d and late Earl, by his first 
wife Arabella, 2d dau. and coh. of E. M. 
Ellerker, esq. 

Nov. 20. At Farnham, at the advan- 
ced age of 92, Miles Poole Penfold, esq. 
many years father of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company. 

Ye my 21. 
63, P. Spanjer, esq. 

"Oct. 31. At Brighton, Emily, third 
daughter of Charles Hebbert, esq. of 
Clapham-rise. 

Oct. 31. At Eastbourne, Elizabeth, 
widow of S. Fenning, esq. of St. James’s 
square and Pall Mall. 

Lately. At Worthing, in her 80th 
year, the widow of W. Kingdom, esq. of 
Somerset-house. 

Nov. 3. At East Grinstead, aged 27, 
John Fulcher Hastie, esq. of the Hon, 
East India Company’s Service. 

Nov. 7. At Brighton, Richard Porle, 
esq. of Gray’s Inn, and formerly resident 
in Bristol. 

Warwick.—Oct. 15. James Trough- 
ton, esq. of Coventry. 


At Hastings, aged 


Oct. 31. w.- wife of the Rev. W. 
Bradley, M.A., Incumbent of Baddesley 
Ensor. 


Lately. At the house of his brother, 
in Birmingham, aged 56, Mr. James 
Dobbs, comedian, late of the Cheltenham 
and Gloucester Theatres. 

Nov. 2. At Leamington, the relict of 
Charles Adams, esq. of Walsall. 

Nov. 3. At Temple Balsall, aged 62, 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. John Short. 

Nov. 13. John Boultbee, esq. of Bax- 
terley. 

Witts.—Nov. 9. Aged 58, Mr. Jo- 
seph Butler Hanks, one of the Capital 
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aes of the borough of Malmes- 
bury. 

WorcrsterR.— Oct. 21. At Idlicote 
House, aged 60, Lieut.-Col. Charles 
Peach, late of Kast India Company's Ser- 
vice. 

Lately. Aged70, Miss Sheldon, niece of 
thelate ‘I’. Sheldon, esq. of Abberton-hall. 

Nov. 11. Mr. Francis Meredith, of 
All Saints, Worcester. He has left 
2001. to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society ; 200/. to the Church Missionary 
Society ; 200/. to the London Society for 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews ; 
and 275/. tothe London Moravian Mission 
Society. 

York.—Oct. 17. At Scarborough, at 
an advanced age, Ann, relict of John 
Maling, esq. of the Grange, near Bishop 
Wearmouth. 

Oct. 23. At Tyersall House, near 
Bradford, Henry Simons, esq. second son 
of the late Rey. John Simons, Rector of 
St. Paul’s Cray, Kent. 

Oct. 28. At Great Driffield, aged 46, 
Thomas Scotchburn, esq. solicitor, leaving 
a widow and eight children. 

Oct. 30. Aged 85, W. Todd, esq. of 
Kingston-upon-Hull, and on Oct. 27, 
Anna, his youngest daughter. 

Lately. At Beverley, in his 52d year, 
Mr. John Coulson. His death was 
awfully sudden, and took place while he 
was in a fit of immoderate laughter, to 
which he was always so much addicted, 
that his acquaintance called him ** Laugh- 
ing Jack.” 

Harriet, wife of J. H. D'Arcy Hutton, 
esq. of Aldburgh Hall, York. 

Nov. 6. Aged 26, at the house of his 
grandfather the Rev. J. Wilkinson, Alne, 
after a long and tedious illness, G. M. A. 
Maude, late of Leeds, solicitor. 

Scor.anp.—Oct. 3. At Drumsheugh, 
Sir Patrick Walker, her Majesty’s heri- 
table Chief Usher of the White Rod for 
Scotland. 

Oct. 22. At the manse of Kilmadock, 
the Rev. Patrick Murray, D.D. in the 
79th year of his age, and the 47th of his 
Ministry. 

Lately. James Stewart, esq. of Clyde- 
bank, shortly after being unanimously 
elected Provost of Greenock. 

At the Dumfries cattle show, very 
suddenly, E. Gawne, esq. banker, of 
the Isle of Man. He has left upwards of 
200,0007. personal property, the chief of 
which has devolved on his only son. 

Easr Inpms.—March 9. At Saba- 
thoo, aged 73, Major-Gen. Sir John 
Wittington Adams, K.C.B. Colonel of 
the 16th Bengal N. Inf. 

May 28. At Madras, when coming 
ashore from the ship Clairmont, in which 
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he had come passenger from Bombay, 
Col. Wm. Pasmore, of the Bengal Army, 
eldest son of the late Wm. Pasmore, esq. 
of Helston. 

June 2. At Kamptee, Madras, Cap- 
tain C. O. Backhouse, 25th Regiment 
of Native Infantry, seventh son of the 
Rey. J. B. Backhouse, M.A. Rector of 
Deal. 

June 20. At Kamptee, Edward Con. 
stable, fifth son of Sir W. Curtis, Bart. 
Lieut. Ist Madras Cavalry. 

West Inpies.—May 19. At Anti- 
gua, aged 22, Mr. Richard Edwards, se- 
cond officer of the ship Victor of London, 
third surviving son of the late Rich. Ed- 
wards, esq. of Weybridge, formerly Re- 
gistrar of the Vice Admiralty Court, 
Minorca. 

Aug. 27. At Demerara, aged 42, Ro- 
bert Carr Hamond, esq. of the 67th reg. 

Aug 31. At Tobago, aged 48, J. L. 
Kensington, esq. senior Assistant Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas. 

Sept. 25. At Up Park Camp, Ja- 
maica, aged 18, William Bond Lewis, 
Ensign in the 55th reg. son of the Rev. 
W. Lewis, Vicar of Abbott’s Langley, 
Herts. 

AxsroaD.—March 14. At Glenelg, 
South Australia, Harriet, wife of R. 
Gouger, esq. Secretary to the Colony; 
and two days after, Henry-Hindmarsh, 
their infant son. 

March 21. At Campbell town, Van 
Diemen’s land, Charles, 3d son of the 
late Thomas Atkinson, esq. of Wanstead. 

Aug. 2. In Sierra Leone, Charles 
Cooksey Yates, esq. barrister at law. 
He was a native of Worcester, the eldest 
son of Sir Thomas Charles Yates, and 
the only lineal descendant of Holland 
Cooksey, esq. formerly of Brace Leigh, 
co. Warw. He was called to the bar at 
the Inner Temple, Jan. 30, 1829. 

Sept.9. In Cephalonia, Matilda-Mary- 
Ann, wife of the Rev. John Buchanan, 
Chaplain to the British troops in that is- 
land, and late Curate of Holm Lacy, co. 
Hereford. 

Sept. 11. Off Madeira, on board the 
Pearl, aged 37, Lieut. E. Williams, R.N. 

Sept.12. Drowned in the river Nile, 
whilst on an expedition to Upper Egypt, 
Lieut. Gerard, of the 70th foot. 

At Alexandria, Besson Bey, a French- 
se and Vice-Admiral of the Egyptian 

eet. 

Sept. 18. At Rome, aged 73, Signor 
Fontana, the celebrated engraver, a pupil 
of Raphael Morghen. 

Sept. 21. On his voyage home, aged 
23, C. F. Gordon, 19th Madras Inf. third 
son of the late (. Gordon, esq. 

Sept. 23. At Paris, aged 77, the 
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notorious revolutionist, Philip Buona- 
rotti, commissary-general of the French 
National Convention. 

Sept. 25. Aged 43, Dr. Frehmann, 
Professor of Medicine in the University 
of Liege. 

Lately. M. Van der Eyk, Emeritus 
Professor of Natural History in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden. 

In the Isle of Mauritius, Wm. Jay, 
esq. civil architect, eldest son of the 
Rev. Wm. Jay, of Bath. 

In Spain, in battle, aged 23, Capt. 
Larkham, of the British auxiliary legion, 
youngest son of Mrs. Larkham, of Stow- 
market, 

At Dieppe, aged 54, Anne-Amelia, 
wife of Sir H. E. Austen. 

At Paris, aged 5, the daughter and 
only surviving child of the late Coun- 
tess Walewski, formerly Lady Emily 
Montagu, second dau. of the Countess of 
Sandwich, and sister of the present Earl. 
Her remains have been brought for in- 
termeit to the family vault at Hinchin- 
brook. 

At Hamilton, Upper Canada, aged #1, 
James Arthur O’Connor, esq. M.D. 
grand-nephew to the celebrated Abbé 
Edgeworth, who attended Louis XVI. 
on the seaffold. 

At sea, on his passage from Madras, 
Capt. J. F. May, 41st foot. 

Oct.4. At Malta, Lieut. T. Macke- 
son, of H. M. ship Portland. 

Oct.8. At Versailles, aged 71, Sophia, 
widow of Anth. Henderson, esq. M. P. 
for Brackley. 

Oct. 12. At the Hague, aged 63, 
Frederica- Louisa- Wilhelmina, Queen of 
the Netherlands. She was a daughter of 
Frederick-William II. King of Prussia ; 
was married Oct. 1, 1791 ; and had issue 
the Prince of Orange, Prince Frederick, 
and one daughter, the Princess Marianne, 
who is unmarried. 

At Orbe, in Switzerland, aged 31, 
Wentworth, second son of Sir Alexander 
and Lady Croke, of Studley Priory, Ox- 
fordshire. 

Oct. 15. On board H. M. ship Van- 
guard, on his return from Athens to 
a aged 42, First Lieut. W. Topham, 


Oct. 16. At Paris, aged 84, Count 
Dumas, Peer of France, a Lieutenant- 
General in the French army, and an old 
companion in arms of General Lafayette. 

Oct. 19. At Paris, aged 67, John 
Stuart, esq. late of the War-office. 

Oct. 22. At Utrecht, Ann, relict of 
Admiral May, of the Dutch Navy. 

Oct. 23. At Paris, in her 10th year, 
Sophia Lesley, daughter of Mrs. R. Cha- 
ter, of Camberwell, and only child of the 
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late Col. the Hon. Alexander Percy, of 
Madras. 

Oct. 29. At Bruges, aged 83, Lady 
Margaret Augusta, widow of Luke Dil- 
lon, esq. (uncle of Lord Clonbrock), by 
whom she has left one son, the Rev. 
Henry Luke Dillon, Rector of Lytchet 
Maltravers, in Dorsetshire. Her ladyship 
was one of the daughters of John Smyth 
eleventh Earl of Clanricarde, by Hester, 
daughter of Sir Henry Vincent, Bart. and 
aunt to the present Marquis of Clanri- 
carde. 
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Nov. Ist. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
more than 90, Elizabeth, widow of Mr. 
Watson, assistant-surgeon of the Royal 
Naval Hospital, Plymouth, mother of 
Capt. Watson, of the Marines, who died 
at Jamaica, in 1805; of Lieut. Watson, 
who was drowned at the Nore in 1797; 
of Mr. Watson, surgeon of her Majesty’s 
ship Horatio, who died at Heligoland 
in 1811; and of a daughter who died 
aie also the widow of a naval of- 

cer, 





ADDITIONS TO OBITUARY. 


Vol. IV. p. 99.—The Rev. William 
Churchill, of Colliton, Dorchester, has 
erected a chaste and handsome tablet in 
the church of Sturminster Marshall, in 
remembrance of W. Churchill, esq. who 
died Dec. 3, 1835. In addition to nume- 
rous acts of the most unostentatious 
' charity during his life-time, Mr. Churchill 
directed in his will that the sum of 1000/. 
should be invested in the names of his 
Executor, the Rev. W. R. Churchill 
and the Vicar of Sturminster Marshall, 
in the 3 per Cent. Cons. Ann. the interest 
to be given to poor persons of the parishes 
of Corfe Mullen and Sturminster Mar- 
shall. 

P. 666.—A handsome monument has 
been erected in Seend Church, to the 
memory of the late respected Member 
for Devizes. The following is the in- 
scription :—‘‘ In the family vault in this 
church, lie the mortal remains of Wadham 
Locke, esq. of Rowdeford House, in this 
county. He married Anna Maria Selina, 
only daughter of Francis Powell, of Hurd- 
cott, esq. by whom he had ten children, 
and whose affectionate conduct greatly 
contributed to his happiness through life. 
In the different situations which he filled, 
as an Officer of the Militia, and of the 
Yeomanry, as a Magistrate, and as a 
Deputy Lieutenant, he ever endeavoured 
to render himself useful to the public ; 
sustaining from early life an uniform and 
consistent character for uprightness and 
integrity; and during three successive 
Parliaments, in which, by the almost 
unanimous suffrages of the inhabitants of 
Devizes, he represented that borough, he 
fulfilled the trust confided to him with 
strict regard to the principles he had ever 
professed, advocating the necessity of a 
safe and reasonable reform in the political, 
moral, and religious institutions of his 
country ; and promoting at all times the 
public good in preference to his own pri- 
vate interest. In fulfilling the duties of 
domestic life, as husband and father, he 
watched with tender solicitude over the 
welfare and happiness of his family, to all 


of whom he bore the most affectionate 
regard ; and in the firm faith and humble 
hope of a Christian, departed this life on 
the 21st of October, 1835, aged 55 years. 
In the same vault repose the remains of 
Elizabeth Sarah, his second daughter, 
who died 14th Nov. 1833, in the 23d year 
of her age. And of John, his third son, 
who died in infancy, 17th Jan. 1806.” 

Ibid.— The late Bridget dowager Vis- 
countess Galway dying without issue, her 
estates have devolved on her cousin, 
Robert Pemberton Milnes, esq. of Fry- 
stone Hall, near Pontefract. Her re- 
mains were interred in the Unitarian 
Chapel, at Wakefield, by her Ladyship’s 
desire. Lord Galway’s family vault is at 
Selkirk Church, near Barnsley. 

Vol. V. p. 211.—The late Baron 
Texeira Campayo, ex- Portuguese Consul- 
General, left immense wealth, which he 
has distributed among his friends and 
relatives. His fortune in this country is 
said to amount to upwards of 180,0002. 
and on the Continent it is stated to exceed 
400,000/. He and his brother, the late 
Conde de Porva, made their vast fortunes 
by contracting for the English army in 
the Peninsula. 

Vol. VII. p. 101.—The following is 
said to be the history of Day and Martin’s 
Blacking, by the manufacture of which 
Mr. Day amassed 450,0007.. Mr. Martin 
was a native of Doncaster, and served his 
apprenticeship to a hair-dresser at Gains- 
borough, which place he quitted for the 
metropolis, and became a journeyman to 
the father of Mr. Charles Day, his late 
partner, and who carried on business at 
that time (nearly forty years ago) as per- 
fumer, &c. in Tavistock-street, Covent- 
garden; he being also of honest York- 
shire. Mr, Charles Day was bred a 
JSriseur, but born in London, and both he 
and Martin cut their way for a few years 
over the heads of their superiors till the 
following circumstance happened :—Mr. 
Martin resolved to visit Doncaster races 
and his relatives. He accordingly arrived 
there, and sojourned at the house of his 
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brother-in-law, Mr. Anthony Moore, who 
kept the King’s Arms, in Sepulchre gate. 
At the same house a soldier was quartered, 
named Thomas Florry, who was servant 
to Captain Wilson, then on the recruiting 
service in that town ; the beautiful polish 
of Florry’s shoes caused the landlord not 
only to admire them, but eventually to 
obtain the blacking recipe for a quart of 
ale, which was readily granted! This 
valuable document, as it afterwards proved 
to be, was presented to young Martin on 
his return to London, and hence the mag- 
nificent edifice, No. 97, High Holborn, 
and its extensive appurtenances. The 
‘black diamond’ recipe was proffered to 
young Mr. Day, he having more ready 
money than Martin, and soon after busi- 
ness commenced in a small way. Schemes 
of course were resorted to, in the absence 
of ‘ puffs,’ prosaical and poetical, to bring 
this shininy liquid into notice, and amongst 
them the following: Nearly one hundred 
suits of left-off liveries were purchased in 
the purlieus of Petticoat-lane, and as many 
bodies having been engaged as‘suits, they 
were dispatched, alternately, to all parts 
of London to inquire for Day and Martin’s 
Blacking. ‘The trick told; an article so 
much in request must be valuable, ‘and 
the perfumers, oilmen, grocers, &c. soon 
laidina stock. All went on prosperously 
for many years, till at length Day, who 
originally had the cash, made a proffer 
that himself or Martin should quit the 
concern on the receipt of 10,0002. Martin 
accordingly withdrew on a handsome in- 
come. He built two houses at Doncas- 
ter, in one of which he resided some time, 
and then removed with his family to 
Sheffield, or its neighbourhood, where he 
expired within the last three years, The 
oor soldier has been dead many years, 
ut his only reward was the quart of ale. 
P. 222.—John Wilmer Field, esq. was 
descended from an ancient family, and 
was formerly in the Royal Horse Guards 
Blue. He married first in 1812, Anne, 
daughter of Robert Wharton Myddleton, 
esq. of Grinkle Park, in Cleveland, who 
died in 1815; and, some years ago, he 
married a daughter of Captain Salter, 
R.N. who survives him. By his first 
marriage only he had children—namely, 
two daughters, who have been recently 
married, Mary, the elder, to Lord Ox- 
mantown, eldest son of the Earl of Rosse ; 
and Delia, the younger, to the Hon, Ar- 
thur Duncombe, Capt. R.N. son of Lord 
Feversham. ‘The remains of Mr. Field 
were interred at Shipley, attended by his 
two sons-in-law, with a great number of 
the neighbouring gentry. 
P. 543.—The will and codicil of the 
late Mrs. Fitzherdert have been proved at 
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Doctors’ Commons by Sir Geo. Francis 
Seymour, Knt. John Gurwood, and 
Samuel Foster, esqrs. the executors. 
The amount of personal property is sworn 
under 35,0007. The testatrix hus bequeath- 
ed several legacies, among which are two 
to her nieces, Mrs. Smythe and Lady 
Bathurst, of 1000/. each, and a like sum 
to Mrs. Craven. By a codicil in her own 
handwriting, dated April, 1836, are be- 
quests of annuities to her servants, from 
501. to 2007. The residue of the property 
is left to her two daughters, 

P. 556.—The late Mr. Villebois has 
bequeathed the bulk of his fortune, said 
to amount to between 200,000/. and 
300,0007. to his youngest brother, Mr. 
Frederick Villebois, the manager of the 
Craven hounds. 

Vol. VIII. p. 209.—The order of St. 
Stanislaus was conferred on the Rev. Sir 
Robert Peat (then Robert Peat, esq.) b 
Stanislaus Augustus King of Poland, 
Nov. 21, 1790; and he received per- 
mission to wear it from King George III. 
Oct. 2, 1804, at which time he was Ree- 
tor of Ashley cum Silverley, and Vicar of 
Kirtling, co. Cambridge. 

P.211.—A handsome Gothic monu- 
ment has been erected in the little village 
of Laverstock, near Salisbury, to the 
memory of the late Sir James Burrough. 
It bears the following inscription in old 
English characters:—*‘ In memory of Sir 
James Burrough, Knight, late of this 
parish, and of Bedford-square, in the 
county of Middlesex. He studied the 
law with industry, and practised it for 
many years with such integrity, ability 
and success, that he was created in 1816 
one of the Judges of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. In 1828, he retired from 
that office to a private life, and enjoy- 
ments arising from benevolence, charity, 
and a cheerful temper, increased by the 
attention of his family and friends, and 
died on the 25th of March, 1837, in the 
88th year of his age. His remains were 
deposited in the vault of the Temple 
Church, London. This tablet was erected 
by Anne Burrough, his only surviving 
child.” 

Ibid.— Henry James Cholmeley, M.D. 
Physician to Guy’s Hospital, was brother 
to the present Sir Mountague John 
Cholmeley, Bart. being the third son of 
Mountague Cholmeley of Easton co. 
Lincoln, esq. by Sarah, daughter of the 
Rev. Humphrey Sibthorpe, D.D. He 
married in 1811 Eliza, third daughter of 
W. Havard, of London, esq. 

Ibid.—M. M. Zachary, esq. was well 
known as a liberal patron of the fine arts, 
and the proprietor of a splendid collection 
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the ornaments of the late exhibition of 
the British Institution. He was through 
life an undeviating friend of reform and a 
supporter of liberal principles. 

P. 325.—Mr. Chaplin affords a re- 
markable example of the extent to which 
individual ——- in England embark 
their capital in what is termed the coach- 
ing line. He was the occupier of the five 
following ‘‘ yards,” namely, those of the 
Spread Eagle and Cross Keys, Grace- 
church-street ; the Swanwith Two Necks, 
Lad-lane ; the White Horse, Fetter-lane ; 
and the Angel, behind St. Clement’s, 
and had noless than 1,300 horses at work, 
in various coaches. Messrs. Horne and 
Sherman, the two next largest coach pro- 
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prietors in London, have about 700 each. 
Mr. Chaplin was likewise the proprietor 
of two London hotels, the Clarendon, and 
Osborne’s in the Adelphi. 

P. 547.—The following liberal legacies 
have been left by the late Joseph Egerton, 
esq. of Barnparks, Teignmouth, formerly 
of Great Cumberland-street, and Gray's 
Inn-square, London, to five of the charita- 
ble societies in London :—To the National 
Benevolent Institution, 2,000/.; Refuge 
for the Destitute, 2,000/.; London Orphan 
Asylum, 2,000/.; London Female Peni- 
tentiary, 2,000/.; London Philanthropic 
Society, 2,000. ;—total, 10,000/., three 
per Cent. Consols; to be paid free of 
legacy duty. 











BILL OF MORTALITY, from October 24, a November 21, 1837. 


Christened. 


Males 881 
Females 919 } 1600 


Buried. 
Males 663 
Females 663 § 





2and 5 128{50 and 60 109 


ne A) 5 and 10 58| 60 and 70 133 


2 J10 and 20 40) 70 and 80 93 
S ) 20 and 30 133] 80 and 90 45 


Whercof have died under two years old...306 6 / 30 and 40 144/90 and 100 3 


40 and 50 134 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Nov. 24. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
& ais dfs d. 
o4 4] 3011 | 21 1 








Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
2 @&fe &i a 4. 
31 6 |3610 |35 7 








PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Nov. 24. 


Kent Bags.............32. Os. to Sl. Os. 


EE 02. Os. to Ol. Os. 
BE wiricnavsssimcoasd Ol. Os. to Ol Os. 
Farnham (fine) .......7/ Os. to 82. 10s. 


Farnham (seconds) 0/4 Os. to Ol Os. 
Kent Pockets...... 34 Os. to 61. 2s. 
ONIN s05cc)-cesssenes Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Nov. 25. 
Smithfield, Hay, 4/. to 47. 17s, —Straw, 1/.10s. to 17. 16s.—Clover, 4/.0s. to 5/. 15s. 
SMITHFIELD, Noy. 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 





TUE vcisapniastecncenae —— . eo a eeerrneee Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
PD oi csennsenon eos 4d. to 4s. 2d. Head of Cattle at Market, Nov. 27. 
We pdasncsakcs sccscered 4s, 4d. to 5s. 2d. be eee 3,390 Calves 62 
PO icosecsesicsxerndy Sel. 60 Se... 2A, Sheep & Lambs 21,560 Pigs 387 


COAL MARKET, Nov. 27. 
Walls Ends, from 21s. Od. to 24s.0d. perton. Other sorts from 20s. Od. to 24s. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 48s. Od. Yellow Russia, 43s. 6d. 


SOAP.—Yellow, 48s. 





CANDLES, 7s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 9s. Od. 


Mottled, 52s. Curd, 70s. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
Birmingham Canal, 220.——— Ellesmere and Chester, 78. —— Grand Junction, 


215. -—— Kennet and Avon, 25. ——Leeds and Liverpool, 595. 
Rochdale, 110.——London Dock Stock, 535. 





India, 95. 
Works, 54. 
— -Hope, 6. 
214.——lIndependent Gas, 49. 
pany, 34.——Reversionary Interest, 126. 








West Middlesex, 85. 








Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 196. 





Chartered Gas Light, 49. 





Regent’s, 153. 
St. Katharine’s, 98}. West 
Grand Junction Water 
Globe Insurance, 155. Guardian, 334. 
Imperial Gas, 45.—— Phoenix Gas, 

















General United, 23.—— Canada Land Com- 


For Prices of all other Shares, inquire as above. 





| 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From October 26, 1837, to November 25, 1837, both inclusive. 





























































































































‘ahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
v a | e 2 |Ad af at 
S3/82| 3 [34] & Seige) ¢ 83) & 
eSIS ES |S] -& | Weather || FSIS E|.S SH] & | weather. 
dales|7 37) 4 shal | he ile 
Oas' 2] * Pe lin. pts. y o} 1} © tin, pts 
26 | 00 | 00 '00, 00 50 | 55 | 47 |'29, 91 cloud 
27 | 53 | 52| 41 29, 48 |rain, fair || 12 | 42 | 46 | 36 |30,04 |fair, cloudy 
28 | 44 | 52/43 | , 47 |cloudy, rain |} 13 | 38 | 46 | 47 | , 04 do, do. 
30 | 51 | 60| 47 | 28 (ae 15 | 30 | 42/39 |o a 
v | a] ° . oO. 
31 | 48} 51 | 43 | 337 |do. fair 16 | 34| 41 | 32 ? 94 ldo. 
N.1| 54 | 57 | 45 |28, 87 |do.wdy. rain) 17 | 33 | 43 | 34 , 98 |fair, cloudy 
2) 41 | 48 | 40 \|29, 10 |do. fair 18 | 32 | 39 | 45 |/30, 08 \cloudy 
3 | 40} 45) 36 || ,30 Ido. do. 19 | 50 | 54 | 49 | 29, 90 Ido. rain 
4| 38/49] 36] ,74 \do. do. 20 | 42 | 50 | 39 |! 80 lair 
5 | 42 | 49 | 40 30, 03 |do. 21 > 49 | 44 | , 81 |cloudy 
6 | 40 | 47 | 36 30 {do. fair 22 | 50 | 56 | 54 90 |do. 
7| 341 46] 32 | 3 40 ldo. fog 23 51 | 55 30 ; 70 Ido. rain 
8 | 29 | 39 | 29 20 |do. do. 24145 | 50 | 46 90 |do. do. 
9| 29} 48| 48 | } 10 |do. fair, rain'| 25 | 38 | 43 | 33 |'30; 10 \do. fair 
10 | 49 | 53 | 53 (129, 95 lrain | | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From October 28, to November 27, 1837, both inclusive. 
sla le. fe i |e # alSuals uh 
S18 | 83) s8 8 SBE S| .6-9 [02.2 len a = 
- &|O8 193 Ps me: Bo lPelsglesse| & | Ex Bis, 
| 4 3 Pa a2)a3 42 Aels 5g? h@ 2 £1000. 
El cs 
O18 | on oo ite 3 | <0 5 
asi2i1 | 924 | 93 |——| 993 1003 | 143) 263 |53.55 pm.| 53 51 pm. 
30211 | 924 | 934 |——| 993) 101 | 14g. 263 5355 pm.| 53 51 pm. 
31211 | 924 | 93% |——} 993) 101 | 14g, 264 |53.55 pm.| 53 51 pm. 
22114] 91g 923 |——| 99g; 101 145: 264 [5354 pm.} 51 53 pm. 
3211 | 91g | 923 | 994) 1002 4 {| 903104 " 5355 pm.| 53 51 pm. 
4211 92% |_| 993| 100% | 144! 2 51 53 pm. 
— 92% | 934 |\——| 993! 101 | 14%) 90g\——264 | 53pm. | 51 53 pm. 
72113) 924 | 938 | 993) 99g 10l | 143 53.55 pm.| 51 53 pm. 
82114| 924 | 93f ——| 993) 1014 | 144) 903 53.55 pm.| 51 53 pm. 
102113] 92g | 93§ |—| 993) 1005 | 14! 53.55 pm.| 51 53 pm. 
11\2113| 924 | 933 ——/ 99g! lol | 143 2643 '54 56 pm.| 52 54 pm. 
13/212 | 92 934 100 | 99§ 101 |——\——_|1044|264 55.57 pm.| 52 54 pm. 
14/212 | 92 92% —_—| 993| 101 143) 2644/56 54 pm.| 51 53 pm. 
15.2114] 92§ 933 j——| 99%; 100; | 144) 2644/55 53 pm.| 51 53 pm. 
16,2114} 925 | 93§ —— 1004, 1014 | 144 —-——|266 40 32 pm.| 50 46 pm. 
17,2125 924 933 ——)1004) 1013 — 904/1044|—— 33 38 pm.| 48 45 pm. 
18212 | 92g | 933 —100°| 101g | 15 |—|——269 [3630 pm.| 47 44 pm. 
20'212 | 923 93% |——100 | 101g | 15 272 |3530 pm.) 46 41 pm. 
21/2123, 924 933 (100 1004! 1014 | 15 | ——|—|273 |30 32 pm.| 43 41 pm. 
22/213 | 924 93% 100 |100 | LOlZ | 15 273 | 30pm. | 43 41 pm. 
23212; 928 | 93§ ——/100 | lolg | 14% 2734 30 32 pm.) 42 45 pm. 
24/212 | 924 | 934 |\—) 99g) 1014 |—-| 90§}——|2704 30 31 pm.| 43 46 pm. 
2512124| 92g | 939 ——| 993) 101 143 ——|104§ 2704 32 30 pm.| 44 45 pm. 
27\2124| 92§ | 934 || 99g 1003 | 14g] 91 |——/31 29 pm. | 46 43 pm. 





























New South Sea Annuities, November 25, 913. 


J. J, ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Richarpson, Goopiuck, and ARNULL, 


J.B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 
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Johnes, A. O. 301 
Johnson, G. 324, 
G. B. 176. M.A. 
546 
Johnston, Lt.-Col. 
P. 320. Maj.- 
Gen. W. 81 
Johnstone, F,W.65 
Jones, 176. C.P. 
81. E. L. 302. 
F. 98. J. 391, 
632. M. 321. 
S.546. T. 548 
Joshua, F. 549 
Jussieu, 66 
Justins, W. 547 
Kane, J. 648 
Kay, 436 
Keane, D. 214 
Kearney, Maj. C. 
647 
Keate, R. 81. R. 
300 
Keating, Sir H.S. 
527 
Kelly, B. M. 418. 
Col. D. 323 
Kelsall, S. 527 
Kennaway, Sir J.82 
Kennedy, M. 101 
Kennett, V. F. 528 
Kensington, J. L. 
660 
Kent, 176. A. 528. 
— Duch. 629 
Keppel, T. 417 
Kerr, E. 528 
Kerrison, K. 213 
Kersteman, 99 
Kessen, A. 81 
Kewney, L. 648 
Killaddock, C. 61 
Kilmarnock, Lord, 
191 
King, A. 417. Hi. 
301. 1.301, 224. 
J. 647. L. 417. 
L, M. 418 
Kingdom, 659 
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Kingsley, E, 548 
Kinleside, C. 302 
Kirk, 301 
Knatchbull, Lady, 
81. C. H. 102, 
547 
Knesbeck, Baron, 
527 
Knight, J. 325. J. 
L. 417. S. 418 
Knightley, F.A.324 
Knipe, 659 
Knollys, Lt.-Col. 
192 


Knowlton, T. 435 
Knowlys, 657 
Knox, A. C. 550 
Kyle, R. W. 81 
Kynaston, L.A. 528 
Lacy, C. 647. M. 
302. Col. R. J. 
J. 191 
Lamb, 301 
Lambert, 
B. 302 
Lamotte, G. J. C. 
301 
Lampard, T. 210 
Lane, T. 82 
Langrishe, J. 326 
Langshaw, T. W. 
647 
Langton, 547 
Lansdowne, March, 
191, 416 
Lapidge, W. F. 191 
Larden, E. E, 326 
Larkham, Capt.660 
Lary, Capt. T. P. 
417 
Lascelles, F. 
Lady L. 301 
Latham, Dr. 527. 
J. 106. PL M. 
300 
Laughten, J. 81 
Laurent, P. E. 436 
Lavie, Lady, 324 
Law, E.P. 100. F. 
324 
Lawford, E. 418 
Lawrence, Lt.-Col. 


C. 549. 


82. 


E, 191. W. 65. 
300 

Lawson, Capt. M. 
de C. 416. J. 321. 
H. de C. 395. 
W. 515 


Lax, Capt. 326. S. 
F. 212 

Leapingwell, A.642 

Le Breton, M. A. 
4l8 

Leckie, 98 


Lee, Dr. 192, A, 
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H. 528. E. 547. 
Lt.-Col. Sir J. 


191, J. Y. 418. 
M. 658 

Leeds, Dow. Duch. 
546 

Lefevre, C. 211 

Legard, C. C. 212 

Le Geyt, M. M. 648 

Legge, Maj. C.418. 
H. A. 101 

Leicester, Earl of 
191 

Leighton, Sir B. 
647 

Leiningen, Prince 
191 

Le Marchant, Maj. 
J. G. 647 

Le Mesurier, F. 192 

Leonard, F. B. 301 

Leslie, C.418. J. 
4l7 

Leven, Ear! 417 

Levy, M. 99 

Lewis, D. 192. D. 
J.321, E. H.648. 
Lt.-Col. G. 191. 
W. 192. W. B. 
660 

Ley, C. 528 

Liddell, Capt.G.301 
H. G. 516. Mrs. 
R. 647 

Lighton, R. 528 

Lilford, Lady 417 

— Lord 191 

Lindores, Lady 657 

Lingard, J. 515 

Lipsau, T. 647 

Lister, Miss 416. 
H. 326. J.J. 433. 
M. J. 192 

Listowel, Earl 417 

Littlejohn, W. D. 
418 

Little, R. J. 418 

Livesey, M. 101 

Livius, M. 211 

Llandaff, C’ntss, 
214 

Llewellyn, D. 417. 

Lloyd, C. C. 656. 
J. 321. J. D. 
417. J.G. 528. 
T. 527 

Locke, W. 661 

Lockhart 302. A. 
M. 418 

Lockwood, H. F. 70 

Lodge, G. 324, J. 
418 

Lomax, T. 192 
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Madden, Sir F.192, Maund, W. H. 99 


Long, Lady C, 301. 
5. E. 648 
Longden, W. T. 71 
Lopez, R. B. 302 
Lothian, Marchion- 
ess 301 
Louis, Baron 439 
Louth, G, 435 
Lovell, J. 97. M. 
211 
Lowden, E. 301 
Lowndes, R. 655 
Loyd, E.192. S.J. 
417 
Luard, E. L. 82 
Lubbock, R. 417 
Luckett, S, 434 
Ludlow, L. 647 
Luke, Capt. G, R. 
100 
Lumley, Sir W. 191 
Lundy, F. J. 192 
Luny, T. 547 
Lushington, G. T. 
192. S.G. 436 
Lyndhurst, Lord 
302, 528 
Lyon, M. 82 
Lyons, T. 647 
Lysaght, A. 647 
Lyttelton, Lady 416 
M‘Cay, A. 658 
M‘Crie, J. 550 
M‘Cullum, Lt. Col. 
J. 191 
Macdonald, D. 82. 
M.L. 302, Miss 
418 
Macdougall, C. 551 
Macduff, Maj. 103 
Macfarlane, Sir R. 
527 
Mac George, W. 98 
M‘Grath, H. 301 
M‘Gregor, E. M. A. 
302. Sir J. 300, 
629. S. 546 
Machel}, J. P. 648 
M‘Kay, Capt. 438 
Mackeson, T. 660 
Mackie, Major W. 
647 
—s E, A. 


M'Leny, Ww. S.M. 


Macleod, D. 81. 
302. R. “ 
Macneill, J. 67 
Macqueen, S. 547 
Macready 192 
Macrone, J. 437 
Madan, G. 302 


418, 515 
Maddock, R. 657 
Maddox, J. 212 
Magee, J. 210 
Magra, C. 302 
Mainwaring, J. 212 
Mair, A. 82 
Maitland, A. 324, 

Sir F. L. 191. J. 

418. T. 191. 

Capt. T. 191 
Malcolm, H. M. 98 
Malet, Lady 527 
Malim, G, 81. G, 

648 
Maling, A. 659 
Malins, M. 101 
Maltby, H. 212. H. 

J.81. T. 656 
Mandell, R. 647 
Manley, F. 325 
Mann, C. 647 
Manning, C. 3925. 

J. 647 
Manningford, S. 82 
Mansfield 301. J. 

433 
Mant, Mrs. W. 301 
Marjoribanks, J. 

326 
Markham,H.S.418. 

R. 433 
Marlay, T. G. 327 
Marriott, T. 417 
Marsden, J. 434 
Marsh, 648. 1.547 
Marshall, M. 549. 

W. 192 
Marsland, G. 417 
Marsham, Lady S. 

82 
Martin, 661. G. 

658. J. 648. N. 

E. 548. S. 325 
Martineau, A. 648. 

E. 176 
Martyn, E. 99. F. 

M. 418 
Martyr, J. 325 
Mason, C. P. 176. 

Col. G, H. 21%, 

324. J. 81, 656 

asterson, E. 434 
Matheson, Capt. T. 


527 
Matthews, J.J.647. 
J.S. 210 
Mathias, D. 322. 
O. 648 
Maturin, C. HH. 647 
Maude, L. 211 
Maule, J. 325 


Maurice, Mrs. 301. 
F. 528. ge 302: 
Maxwell, C. 81 
May, A. 660. Capt. 
J. F. 660. Maj. 
J. F. 191, 326 
Mayer, C. 438 
Mayne, J. 177 
Mayo, J. 89 
Meakin, E. 547 
Mease, J. 65 
Medland, M, 547 
Medlicott 81 
Medlycott, Sir W. 
C. 417 
Melliar, C. 324 
Mellersh, W. P. 301 
arnt T. 325 
Melvil, E. 82 
Melville, Earl 417 
Menzies, Lt.-Col. 
C. 191 
Mercer, Lt.-Col. E. 
L. 191. J. 527 
Meredith, F. 659 
Merewether, E. M. 
99. J, 417. LC. 
213 
Merriman, 300 
Messenger, R. 210 
Methuen, P. M.211 
Mettam, F. E. A. 
648 
Meyer, L. 528 
Meynell, T. 515 
Meyricke, R. 417 
Michaelson, R. H. 
M. 8 
Michell, R. D. 212 
Middleton, J. W. 
554 
= E. St. J. 


Mites, H. 82 

Millard, E. 324, S. 
301 

Miller, A. A. 100. 
F. R. 648. J. T. 
547 

Mills, J. 434. M. 98 

Milnes, J. 323. R. 
P. 661 

Milton, Lord 515 

Mitchell, M.M.192. 
S. 192 

Moir, D. 527 

Molyneux, W. H. 
192 

Moncrief, H. 301 

Monro, Dr. 527. E. 
528 


Monsell, W. 324 














Monteath, G. W.S. 
418 
Montefiore, M. 647 
Montgomery, H. 
659 
Montresor, M. F, 
302 
eg T. 81 
Moor, J. H. C. 418 
crag 8 E. D. 300. 
G. B. 647. H. 
436. > 325. W. 
G. 210 
Moreton,A. H. 302. 
A. H. 418 
Morgan, 436. A 
62. F. B. 548. 
M. 214. S. 100 
Morgell, C. 192 
Morrah, J. 82 
Morice, D. 549 
Morris, 434. J. 98, 
212, 322. 
Morrisson, A. 
Morse, M. 648 
Morshead, H. J. 81 
Mortlock, J. 325. 
M. 648 
Morton, Earl, 417 
Moss, M. 99 
Mott, W. 528 
Moultrie, J. 301 
Mountain, A. 82. 
J. 82 
Mudge, W. 326 
Mulgrave, C’nt’ss 
of, 191, 416 
Mullins, M. 550 
Munden, F. 434 
Mundy, F. 99 


550 


Munster, C’nt’ss 
of, "€ 
Munt, J. 325 


Munyard, J. 546 
Murray, 192. Miss 
416. C. 191, 192. 
C.S. 98. H. 647. 
J. 647. Lt.- 
Gen. J. 527. P. 
659 
Murton, Lt.-Col.A. 
J. 191 
Musgrave, 
301 
Nairne, C, 647 
Napier, Maj.-Gen, 
527. M. M. 82 
Nash, W. W. 438 
Neale, E. V. 82 
Neligan, W. C. 192 
Nelson, R. H. 99. 
W. 655 
Nesbitt, C. 324 
Ness, J. D. 418 


P.81. T. 


Gent. Maa. Vou. 
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Netherlands, Queen 
of the, 660 
Nettleship, W. 648 
Newberry, M. 302 
Newmark, H. 81 
Newsom, J. 323 
Newton, Bp. 106. 
G. 657. W. J. 


191 
Nicholls, P 657 
Nichols, J. 2. J. 

G.515 
Nicholson, J. F. 

528. J. R. S.302 
Nicolls, T. S. 527 
Nion, F.R. 417 
Nixon, C. 321. Cap. 

R. J. 551 
Norman, E. 657. J. 

99. J. O. 326, 

P.S. 417 
North, H. 210. J. 

T. 528 
Norton, B. 325. M. 

101 


Norwich, Bp. 66 
Nott, C. 547 
Nugent, Capt. 82 
Nussey, J. 300 
Nuttall, J. 658 
Nutting, J. 549 
Nyren, J. 213 
Oakes, D. 101. 
P.R. 325 
Oates, G. H. 326 
O'Beirne, 546 
O'Brien 81. A. 648. 
C. L.82. G.212 
O'Connor, J. A. 660 
Ogden, S. 641 
Ogilvy, Lady, J. G. 
D. 82 


Oo. 


Oglesby, R. 417 
O'Hara, Maj. 647 
Okes, A. 100 
O'Leary, Lt. J. 326 
O'Neill, H. 81 
Ongley, C. H. 302 
Onslow, Lady H. E. 
© 659 
Order, S. J. F.418 
Orkney, C’nt’ss of, 
192. Earl of, 417 
Orlebar, R. C. 657 
Ormsby, C. A. S. 
528. G. 155. W. 
A. 61 
Orr, J. 655 
Osborne, D. 
W. A. 61 
Osmond, G. 102 
Otter, W. B. 82 
Otway, Sir R. 191 
Owen, C.G. 301, RK. 
VIII. 


418 


66. W.657 
Oxendon, M. 192 
Page, J. 438 
Paget 192. M. 416. 
Lord A. 191 
Pakenham,G,T.546 
Palairet, R. 301 
Paley, G. B. 82 
Palmer, B. 212. E. 

99. G. G. 191. 

J.T. 546. R, 

435. S.301 
Panizzi, A. 192 
Papworth, J. B. 62 
Parfett, W. 10] 
Parish, Cap. J. 213 
Parker, A. 438. E, 

302. H. J. 647. 

J. 434 
Parlett, J. 656 
Parry, J. - 648. 

W. H.8 





anemia A.82. 
M. 528. T. E, 
176 

Paske, G. A. 417 

Pasmore,E, 82, Col, 
W. 660 

Paton, G. 211 

Patten,-J. W. 192 

Pattenson, Mrs.657 

Patterson,Capt.325 

Pattiron 302 

Patton, H. 100 

Payne, S. I. 101 

Peach, Col. C. 659 

Peachey, J. W. 210 

Peacocke, P. 528 

Peake, H. 417 

Peareth, W. 325 

Pearson, E. 302. 
Lieut. T. H. 648 

Peat, Sir R. 209, 
662 

Pedley, M. 548 

Peel, Lady J. L.81 

Peers, A. 548 

Pelham, Lady C.G, 
648. J.T. 192 

Pell,Capt. W.0.191 

Pemberton, A. G. 
302 

Penfold,M.A. 8.302 
M. P. 659 

Pensam, J. 656 

Percy, S. L. 660 

Perkins, M. L. 418 

Persoon, C. H, 66 

Peter, M. 632 

Petherich, 528 

Petrie, H. 515 

Pettigrew, E. 214 

Petty, W. 99 

Phayre, C. E. 82 


4s 
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Phelps, E. B. 417. 
J. 81. J. H. 647. 

Phelips, M. 528, 
T. 213 

Philips, M. 324, §, 
L. 100 


Phillimor, E. 212 
Phillipps, F. 438, 
Phillips, A. 192. 
C. W. 325. H. 
J. 417. J. 300. 
Col. J. 326, Sir 
T. 515 
Phillott, J. S. 433 
Philpott, H. C. 528 
Phippen, W. 434 
Phipps, A. 192. A. 
F. 648, Capt. C. 
B. 81. H. 324, 
T. P. 527 
Pierce, C.J. 179 
Piercy, E. 326 
Pike, W. 176 
Pitman, 547 
Pitt, 192.C. W.647. 
E. 192. H. 416 
Planta, Sir J. 301 
Plasket, Sir R. 301 
Platt, J. A. 438 
Plestow, J. M. B, 
418 
Plowden, S.Z10 
Plumtre, F. C. 515 
Pocknell, T. 547 
Pocock, 176 
Pogson, E. H, 214 
Pole, R. 192, 417, 
527 
Polhill, E. 434 
Pomfret, Countess 
of, 647 
Poole, T. 437 
Poore, P. 81, 322. 
R. M. 102 
Pope, C. 528 
Porle, R. 659 
Porter, E. 658. 
546 
Portlock, J. E. 65 
Portman, Lady, 191 
416 
Portugal, Queen of, 
527 
Postle, E. 527 
Potter, J. 301 
Poulden, J. B. 417 
Powell, B. 528. E. 
A. 528. H. L. 
214. L. 201. T. 
T. 417. Cap. W. 
191 
Power, C. S. 214 
Pownall, C. C. B. 8l 
Powys, L. C. 192 
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Poynter, B. L. 550> 
Pratt, Maj. J. B. 
“658. R.F. 177 
Premord, C. L. 549 

Prentice, D. 438 
Presland, P. 658 
Presion, E. 82 
Price, G. 192. M. 
“A.418. T. 433 
Prickett,M. 102,516 
Prichard, W.T.418 
Pritchard, Maj. 
Gen. E. 191. J 
213. S.191 
Pritt, 656 
Pruen, H. 192 
Pryer, 417 
Puckett, Lt. C. 324 
Puckle, J. 82 
Puibusque, A. L. 
418 
Puleston, A. 82 
Pulsford, S. 325 
Purnell, E. 658 
Purves, F. 648 
Purvis, W. P. 81 
Quantock, F. M. 
528 
Quarry, J. 98 
uartley, T. 324 
Suecnelerry, Marg. 
191 
Quin, G. T. 98 
Raby, E. 99 
Radcliff, W. 436 
Raikes, R. N. 301 
Raine, J. 302, 515 
Rainier, P. 656 
Ramsay, M. 
W. W. 327 
Ramsden, 101. H. 
210 
Randall, 176 
Randolph, J. J. 66 
Ratcliffe, 209 
Rawlinson, Maj. H. 
_C.81 
Rawson, B. 214 
Ray 176. J. 418. 
P. W. 81 
Raymond, Cap. C. 
H. 547. S.C. 
177 
Reade, M. J. 435 
R. 549.— 


302, 


Rebuul, L. 211 

Rendel, J. 67 

Renwick, T. 434 

Repington, C. E. 
214 


Reynard, M. 418 
Reynett, Col. Sir J. 
H. 528 
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Rhodes, M.A. 656 
Ribbans, F. B. 71 
Rice, Miss, 302. S. 
192, 416 
Rich, H. 191 
Richards, E. 324. 
J. 81, 549. J. L. 
528. L. 301 
Richardson, J. 209. 
R. W. 527. W. 
322 
Richbell, S. 418 
Richey, J. 647 
Ricketts, W. 647 
Ridley, S. 82. W. 
176 
Riland, P. 550 
Ripley, Cap. P. 656 
Rishton, M. 648 
Rist, M. 548 
Ritchie, W. 647 
Rivington, S. H 99 
Roberts, E. 325. 
G. 417. J. 212. 
M. 101, 213. M. 
A. L. 418 
Robertson, Cap. 
A. 439. C. A. 82, 
326 
Robinson, A. 656. 
Sir J. 2. Capt. 
J. G. 300, E.S. 
418. G.@Z12. J. 
A. 417. J. E. 
81. M.325. M. 
A.656. R. 177 
Rockett, C. 210 
Reddam, C. 326. 
438 
Roebuck, C. 659 
Rogers, A. 437 
Rokeby, H. R. 418 
Rolleston, L. M. 
302 
Rookes, C. 647 
Rooper, W. H. 417 
Roper 434. J. 636 
Rosdew, R. 547 
Ross, A. 214. C. 
417. C. H. 301 
Rothschild, Baron- 
"ess, 417 
Rough, Sir W. A. 
300 
Round, E. M. 658 
Roupel!, Dr. 527 
Rowe, J. 209 
Rowley, J. G. 302. 
W. W. 192 
Roxburgh, Duch. 
648 
— Duke, 194 
Royds, C. F. 302 
Rudall, J. 655 


Rudd, M. 302. M. 
G. 302 

Ruffy, W. J. 214 

Russell, D. W. 647 


- Rust, J. 418 


Rutter, R. 101 

Ruxton, Maj.G. 300 

Ryan, R. 321 

Sainsbury, W. V. 
213 


St. Barbe, F. W. 82 

St. Clair 438 

St. John, L. B. 
302 

St. Maur, Capt. E. 
191 


Saltoun, Li. 417 
Salusbury, T. 528 
Sampson, D. D.301 
Sanders, M. F. 192 
Sanderson 321 
Sandford, M.A.648 
Sandon, Lady 192. 
G. 417. T. 301 
Sandys, A. 548 
Saunders 527. A. 
O. 215. T. 98 
Savory, T. F. 71 
Sawyer, G. 324 
Say, H. 433 
Searbrow, C.S. 191 
Scarlett, J.W.418 
Schenley, J. M. 103 
Schlutter, Lt.-Co!. 
52 


Scotchburn, T. 659 
Scott, C. 323. E. 
437. E.G. 648. 
J. 417. Capt. J. 
301. M. 98. Cap. 


T. 648. Sir W. 
301. Maj. W.H. 
300 


Seurr, J. 301 
Sedgwick, E. 437 
Selby, A. 100 
Selkirk, Earl, 417 
Selwyn, T. 192 
Senicr, A. 302. N. 
W. 417, 629 
Seton, Sir H. 19} 
Severne, S, 548 
Sewell, H. E. 192 
Seymour, D. 418 
E. 3923. Sir G. 
F. 662. Sir J. H. 
527 
Shadwell, T. C. 98 
Shakerley, C. 301 
Shaw, A. M. 395. 
J. 100. J. R.302. 
S. 330 
Sbawe, Maj. C. A. 
300 


Shearman, A. M.8¢ 
Sheepshanks, W. 
417 
Sheil, Lt.-Col. J. 8t 
Sheldon, Miss, 659 
Shelley, I. 648. E. 
1, 528 
Shephard, J. 629 
Shepherd, T. 528 
Sheppard,H.W.192 
Sherwood, C.M.202 
Shinkwin, A. 21k 
Shore, F. J. 551 
Short, 301. E. 659. 
T. V.417 
Shrapland, J. 96 
Shuckburgh, C. V. 
82. J. 101 
Shuter, G. 656 
Shuttleworth 549. 
J.T.70. S. 302 
Siddons, E, H. 82 
Sidmouth, Vis- 
countess, 630 
Simmons, Maj. J, 
301 
Simons, H. 659 
Simpson, G. F. 81. 
L. 418. T. 82. 
W. H. 418 
Sims, F. C. 648 
Sinclair, E. 302. 
L. 417 
Sitwell, L. 99 
Skene, P. C. 101 
Skey, C. 211 
Skinner 437. J. 177 
Slack 212, H. 215 
Slade, Maj. C: G. 
191. Sir J. 301 
Slater, J. 435 
Slatter, L. 301 
Sligo, March, 301 
Slytield, E, 324 
Smale, H. 211. 
Small, Capt. T. 98 
Smart, M.S. 547 
Smelt, J. 648 
Smith, Capt. 301. 
A. 99, 417. A. 
J. 327. C. J 
632. E.C. 302. 
E. G. 528. E. 
H. 302. Capt. 
F. 301. Col. F. 
323. J. 192, 548, 
528, J. B. 435. 
J. M. 82. Capt. 
J. 7.65. P. 176. 
R. 301, 417. S. 
648. S. M. 99. 
W. H. 434 
Smythe, Mrs. 662. 
A. 437. J. G. 82 




















Sneyd,:H, 417 
Snowden, W. 417 
Selly, M. B. 101 


Southey, R, 515 
Southwell, Lord, 
301 


Spanger, P. 649 
Spedding, A. 323 
Spence, G. 81 
Spencer, E, 326. 
G. F. 527 
Spicer, P. T, 439 
Spittal, J. 191 
Spragge, C. H. 210 
Spurway, W. 210 
Squibb 516 
Squire 300 
Stabback, W. 433 
Stafford, B. L. 648. 
- J. 436 
Staniforth 98, T. 
528 
Stanley 192. Mrs. 
597. A. P. 66 
Stansbury, J. A.547 
Stanton, T. 81 
Stather, W. C. 528 
Staveley, W. 98 
Stavordale, H. T. 
Lord 324 
Steadman, L. 438 
Stedman, J. 97 
Steel, T.99 
Steele, F. E. 326 
Steine, Miss, 648 
Steinman, G. 8. 527 
Stenton 81 
Stephen, J. 629. V. 
102 
Stephens, Capt. 301 
M. 325 
Stevens, E. H. 547. 
J.M. 656. RJ. 
T. 434 
Stevenson, G. 647. 
J.515. R. 547 
Steward, A. H. 549 
Stewart, A. 325. C. 
U. 82. J. 436, 
659. Maj. P. 101. 
S. 82 
Stocker, W. H. B. 
81 
Stoddart, Lt.-Col. 
V. 81 
Stokes, C. S. 437. 
J. 547 
Stone, M. 98. Cap. 
W.-549 
Stopford, W. B.418 
Storer, J. 437 
Storr, F. 192 
Stovin, Sir F. 191 
Stow, Com. G. F, 
98 
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Strachan, A, J. 418 
Strangways, Lady 
. 301 
Strathallan, 
417 
Stratheden, Lady, 
301 
Street, J. 100 
Strickland, W. 302 
Stuart, Lieut.-Gen. 
527. J. 2 554, 
660 
Sulivan, E. 656 
Summerfield, W. P. 
548 
Sumner, Miss 418 
Surrey, Earl 191 
Surridge, F. J. 418. 
T. 302 
Sussex, Duke of, 
300, 629 
Sutcliffe, J. 417 
Sutherland 63. 
Duch. 191, 416 
Sutton, Capt. 648. 
F.659. Lady H. 
B. 418. R. 100 
Swaine, J. 436 
Swinton, M.S. 82 
Sykes, T. 192 
Syracuse, Prince L. 
of 192 
Talbot, H. F. S. 66 
Tanquery, F. T. 
657 
Tatham, J. L. 418. 
T. J. 81 
Tatlow, J. St. M. 
546 
Tagg, W. 658 
Tauaton, C. 212 
Tavistock, March. 
of 191, 416 
Taylor, B. 437. C. 
659. Lieut.-Col- 
C.C. 81, 19%. E. 
418. G. 515. J. 
528. M. 646. La- 
dy S. 82. W. 
301. W.T. 418 
Templemore, Lord, 
191 
Tennent, M. 648 
Terrington, R. 528 
Thackeray, A. 325 
Thesiger, A. 325 
Thomas, C. 100. J. 
63i 
Thompson, E. J. 
418. E.K. 301. 
F. 177 
Thomson, J. 550 
Thornton, C. 648. 
W. D. 300 
Thorold, J. 418 


Vis. 


Thorpe, Dr. 647. 
M. 546 
Thurlow, Lady 647 
Thwaites, F. 98 
Thynne, Lord. C. 
302 
Timperley, J. 67 
Tinting, C. P. 302 
Todd, Maj. E. D. 
81. E. J. 647. 
W. 659 
Tollemache, H. 302 
Tomlinson, W. R. 
301 
Tooke, P. 434 
Tookey, P. 434 
Tookey, Com. R.98 
Topham, W. 660 
Topp, A. 527 
Tosrington, Vise. 
191 
Tottie, C. B. 546 
Touchet, J. 548 
Townsend, D. 214. 
G. 515. J. 527 
Towsey, A. 82. C. 
324 
Towson, J. M. 658 
Toye, J.T. 527 
Trafford 527 
Travers, B. 300 
Tresham, E. A. 648 
Trevanion,F.W.647 
Trevelyan 528. W. 
C. 515 
Tristram, H. B. 97 
Trollope, G. 658 
Troughton, J. 659 
Truell, W. 417 
Tryon, T. 527 
Tucker, Maj. 191. 
A. 648. C. 100 
Tudor, W. H. 327 
Tudway, F. H. 82 
Tuite, Lieut.-Col. 
191 
Tupman, Capt. G. 
648 


Turnbull, W. B.D. 
516 

Turner, H. 528. J. 
549. M. 302. 
T. H. 516 

Turnour, E. 214 

Tuyll, Col. Sir W. 
191 


‘Twamley, J. 658 


Tweedale, Marq. 
417 

Twemlow, M.A.302 

Twisleton, C.S.528 

Twistleton 82. E. 
212 

Tyrwhitt, T. 192 

Tyser, M. 301 
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Tyson, Mrs. 102. 
J. 301 
Ullathorne, M. A. 
546 
Underwood, M. A. 
523 
Uuthank, W. 658 
Upton, E. 528. 
Maj. G. 81 
Utton, J. 658 
Uxbridge, C’nt’ss of 
647 
— Earl of 527 
Valentia, Visc. 648 
Vandeleur, R. 301 
Vaughan, C. J. 66, 
177 
Vavasour, F. 437 
Ventouillac, S. L. 
T. 656 
Vernon, Lady F. M, 
W. 435. H.G. 98. 
Lord 647 
Vesey, A. M. 550. 
W. J. 302 
Victoria, Queen 629 
Villebvis 662 
Villiers, G. W. F. 
647 
Vincent, H. W. 629 
Vine, J. 212 
Vismes, Countess 
H. de 301 
Vivian, J. H. 301. 
Lt.-Gen. Sir R. H. 
el 
Viveash, S. 213 
Von Bushe, Count 
327 
Vye, Mr. 437 
Waite, Dr. 647 
Wakefield, A. 81. 
E. M. 101. G. 435 
Walcott, T. 176 
Waldron, E. 102 
Walewski, H. 660 
Walker, G. 99, 
Lt. Gov. G.T. 81. 
G. W. 647. Lt. 
Col. M. 191. Sir 
P. 659. R. 302 
Wallen, E. M. 324 
Waller, R.302 
Walley, H. 418 
Walpole, H. 647 
Walshan, Sir J. J. 
81 





Walter, Maj. P. 214 

Walton, W. 65 

Warburton, A. 434, 
M. 549 

Ward, J. 417. J. 
515. R. 527 

Ware 176 

Warne 659. J. 548 
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Warre, F. C. 434°. 
Warren 647 
Washbuurne, R.547 
Wastell, A. L. 418 
Waterford, R. 647 
Waterpark, Ld. 302 
Wathen, A. M. 648 
Watkins, T. 631. 
T. 632, W.S. 302 
Watson, Dr. 527. 
D. 438. E. 66!. 
Sir F. 647. Sir 
F. B. 191. G, 
550. Capt. J. 
648. Col. J. 81. 
J. D. 417. W. 
81. W.T. 177 
Watts, N. 528. J. 


. 99 

Waud, S. W. 647 

Wayman, W. 648 

Webb, J. R. H.322. 
T. 100 

Webber, G. 324 

Webster, H. 648. 
S. 321 

Weeding, T. 302 

Welch, M. K. 100 

Weller, Lt. Col. F. 
102. J.417 

Wellesley, G. V.515 
H. 63 

bt ae “ W. 418. 
Ww. 


seaman Co).W.191 

Wentworth, Capt. 
D. 647 

West, F. 550. J. 


Indez to Nanies. . 


R: 301, 5o7. W. 
550 
Western, E. 418 
Westmacutt, A. 65. 
R. 191 
Westmoreland, 
Earl of 2 
Wetherall, Gen. Sir 
F. A. 300 
Whalley, J. 658 
Whately, T. 81 
Wheatley, B. 549 
Whewell, W. 401 
Whist, Col. R. 417 
Whitley, W. 100 
White, C.S.S. 191. 
H. 418, 439 
Whitehead, Com. 
R. 99 
Whitmore 528 
Whittaker, S. 550 
Whyte, J. J. 527 
Wilbraham, Lt.- 
Col. R. 81 
Widdington, J. H. 
527. T. L. 302 
Wigg, S. S. 648 
Wight, SirJ. A. 434 
Wigram, W. P. 648 
Wilde, C. N. 648. 
E. C. T. 648 
Wildman, R. 647 
Wilkins, W. 174 
Wiikinson, E. 547. 
J. 81, 659. M. 
302 
Willats, T. 549 
Willement 417 


“Williams, Cap.“192. 
Lady. 434, 660. 
B. T..655. E. 81, 

. 631. . Col. Sir 
E. K. 191. J. 
437, 631. J. 
B. 191. R. P. 
214. T. M. 82, 
W. 417; 418. 
W. J. 632. 

Williamson, W. 438 

Willimot, T. S. 527 

Willington, M. 214 

Willis, J. 516 

Willock, Sir H. 301 

Wilmore, L. E. 418 

Wilmot, J. N. 550 

Wilson 176. Major 
656. E. 82. G. 
$22. L.. 103. 
M. 648. M. A. 
528. R. 438. W. 
D. 515 

Wiltor, 
301 

Wimper, A. 648 

Windeyer, G. P.212 

Winstanley 322 

Winter, S. 656 

Winterton, C’nt’ss 
of 301 

Wodehouse, B. 82 

Wood, A. 101. M. 
647 

Woodcock, T. 97 

Woodfall, Ma. G. 81 

Woodford, D. J. 
213 


C’nt’ss of 


Woddham, H. A. | 


Woodhouselee, 
Lady 102 

—- Cc. WwW. 
209 


Woods, A. W. 191 
Woolls, F. J. 528 
Worge, J. 212 
Worsley, J. 301 
Wray, J. 322 
Wren, E. 648 
Wrench, J. 656 
Wright 101. H.E. 
325. T, 632 
Wrightson, R. 98 
Wyatt, M. D. 179. 
R. M. 212 
Wyld, G. 209 
Wyndham, G, T. 
W. 102. G. W. 
214 
"— Cc. W. W. 


77 

Wynne 192 

Yates, C. C. 660. 
E. M. 102. J. 548 

Yeates, J. R. 81. 
R. H. M. M. 81 

Young, E. 82, 658. 
Sir G. 417 

Yorke, G. 192. 
324 

Yale, J. C.D. 327 

Zachary, M.M.211, 
662 

Zuhlicke, 
H. 191 


M. 


Col. G. 
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Exterior and Interior Views of the Blue Boar Inn, Leicester ....:..... 
View of the Palace of Nonesuch, in Surrey 


* Ancient Seal found near Bedford ++. 
Representation of the Font in Darenth Church, Kent . 
* Ancient Tomb in Rochester Cathedral. . 


South-east View of Eynesford Church, as oe okskalaety 
* Roman Sepulchral Stone found in London .............- We cece dane ee 
* Architectural Rebus of Abbat Islip, at Westminster ........ every wa . 


View of Banwell Cottage, Somersetshire 


* Representations of some ancient Tombs in the "Priory Church of Hexham.. 


Encaustic Tiles at Malmsbury Abbey 
* Symbolic Representation of the origin of Roman Numerals 
* The Pilgrims’ Stones, at Llanfihangel-aber-Cowin, co. Carmarthen 

* Coloured Sculptured Stone from St. Sepulchre’s Church, London 

* View of the Birth-place of the Rev. Dr. Carey at Paulerspury, co. Northampton 584 
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